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CLAIRE BLOOM 
A star is born. 






































Prospects that seem Become “Close-Ups” 
Too DISTANT 





EAST COAST MEG. COMPANY 


Ameritas Leadi ng Airline 


The man whose portrait appears 
above is David B. Fluegelmann of 
New York. He is president of an 
organization that is of more than 
ordinary importance to every family 
in America. 

It is an organization of professional men 
and women. They are the men and women 
who shape and put into action the desire, 
deep-seated in every individual, for economic 
security. Their organization is The National 
Association of Life Underwriters. 

The Northwestern Mutual takes this op- 
portunity to salute the Association for its 
high contributions to the life insurance field: 

—for its active encouragement to agents 
to look upon their work in life insurance 
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as a true career, a full-time occupation; 

—for its vigorous sponsorship of special 
training courses which have been so im- 
portant in equipping the agents more com- 
pletely to serve the public interest; 

—for its intelligent program to bring 
about more effective cooperation among the 
several professional groups concerned with 
the planning of family finances—the attor- 
ney, the trust officer, the accountant, and 
the life insurance agent. 

In the work of the National Association, 
its fifty-four thousand members have found 
real inspiration and help in giving better 
service to their clients—the families of 
America—who today own 234 billion dol- 
lars worth of that greatest of all providers 


of family protection, life insurance. 








, OTTAWA 


KAR 


Mr. Fluegelmann has been a represent- 
ative of our company for twenty-one 
years. We are extremely proud that he 
has been elected President of the 
National Association of Life Under- 
writers for the coming year. The North- 
western Mutual Life Insurance Com- 


pany, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Lhe 
NORTHWESTERN 
MUTUAL 
Life lasurance Company 


sx THE AMERICAN ROAD—XII -=td acto 


It took iron tires and heartaches 
to cross the country 








THE EARLY TRUCKS were converted Model “T” runabouts. 
These useful little pioneers bridged the gap between the 
old creaking wagons and the behemoth speed-vans of today. 


OMEWHERE high in the hills, the pioneer women faced a 
heartbreaking choice. What should they keep—what 
should they throw out along the rocky trail? 

The covered wagons had to be lightened, to get the caravans 
through the steep stony passes. Above them towered the 
white and purple peaks of the Rocky Mountains; somewhere 
through those great bleak ranges the first tracks of the 
American Road led west to Oregon or south to California. 


Beside the chill mountain streams, in the lonely high pine- 
smelling valleys, the women looked over the precious house- 
hold goods they had carried so many weary miles. There were 
the grandfather clocks, the colonial maple bedsteads, the 
curved captain’s chairs, the latest in horsehair sofas, and 
the rocker that was so good for hush-a-byeing new babies. 


Behind the caravan stretched thousands of miles of chok- 
ing dust, shuffled up by the big red oxen (they took oxen 
because horses attracted Indians). Behind them were the 
fords across countless streams and rivers—because there 
was not a single bridge anywhere west of the Mississippi. 

Now they stacked their furniture sadly beside the trail 
and went on. They kept pots and silverware and spinning 
wheels, firearms and tools. The wagons went on. 


For more than fifty years the nation was spanned by the 
rough wagon-trail, and a ribbon of railroad track. Then Henr y 
Ford putt-putted down Detroit’s Bagley Avenue in his funny 
little machine with a leather-belt drive. 


Today goods crisscross the country swiftly in more than 
8,000,000 motor trucks and trailers, hauling 122 billion ton- 
miles a year. Nearly everything that Americans eat and wear 
and use is hauled at some time by trucks. 

Over the American Road the trucks connect every farm 
and hamlet with markets and sources of supply. Trucks are 
part of the assembly line of every manufacturer. Every kind 
of service, from garbage to mail to milk delivery, depends 
on trucks. Above all, trucks are responsive to the new move- 
ments of America—new inioation, population shifts. 

Ford Motor Company, in fifty years of pioneering, has 
helped bring about the aes rican Road. To us that Road is 
more than a highway on which we have placed 36,000,000 
ears and trucks—the Road is a way to a better life for all 
mankind, through the increasing use of the automobile. 


Ford Motor Company 


FORD*+ LINCOLN + MERCURY CARS+* FORD TRUCKS AND TRACTORS 





TODAY no freight is so massive that it cannot be trucked swift- 


THE PIONEERS SUFFERED when they had to lighten load. Often they ly across country; any quantity of anything can be laid down 
Wick bitter signs for the next caravan, such as “Take Your Pick.” by fleets of trucks on the opposite Coast within six days. 








It's not too 
soon to make 
reservations 


To help you plan now—and avoid dis- 
appointments or frantic last-minute 
arrangements—United States Lines 
presents this list of winter/spring 
sailings and guide to Europe. 


“Thrift Season” 
“The United States Lines is to be compli- Ai : SS. fares in effect until 
mented for maintaining a staff of experts ht April 12. . . Europe is 
who contributed to my wife’s and my enjoy- ’ less crowded . . . win- 
ment in dozens of ways,” says Harold V. _ ter sports are king... 
Smith, President of the Home Insurance Co. 4 Belgian and French 
carnivals . . . festival 










“My wife and | have been making ocean ° é,) season on the Riviera 
crossings for years,” says Fritz Reiner, one aia kg horseracing in 
of the conductors of the Metropolitan Opera’s Ireland . . . concerts and cultural 
orchestra, “but our recent voyage aboard events in Italy . . . London’s theater 
the Unrrep States tops them all!” season... fairs of special interest 


to businessmen of America. 


A United States Lines’ passenger ick = stn ne 


6:6, AMERICK. 0c se cincisi2 DOO. S 
s.s. Unirep States. ...Dec. 10 
s.s. Unitep States* .. . Dec. 27 
s.s. Unrrep States*....Jan. 14 
P.O) See Jan. 20 
s. Unrrep States* ... Jan. 31 
s. AMerical... Feb. 10 
s. Unrrep States* ...Feb. 18 
. AMERICA.......+--Keb. 28 





8. 

Spring is the most heavenly time of 
the year... carnival 
\ season ison in Switzer- 
») land... Rotary Inter- 
' national Convention, 
Paris, May 24-28... 






oe ee who's who .-- 
BAN aS Se gittid 


“Food is my business,” says John Perona of 





the fabulous El Morocco, “and I should like 4 a s.s. AMERICA Holland ss blanketed 
to salute the chefs on the America and the eo © So widely acclaimed by with Sowers Sa nee 
Unrrep States.” That's Mrs. Bob Considine veteran travelers, the lux- belius music festival 
(left) and Mrs. Nina Olds. - : urious America offers a in Helsinki . . . Swe- 


fast, comfortable crossing. den’s historical open-air plays .. . 
England's coronation, 


Vessel Sailing Date 
s.s. Unrrep States*....Mar. 7 
s.s. AMERICA..........Mar. 21 
s.s. Unrrep States... .Mar. 25 
s.s. Unrrep States .....Apr. 9 
s.s. AMERICA.........-Apr. 10 
s.s. Unrrep Stares....Apr. 24 
s.s. UNITED STATES s,s, AMERICA..........- May 1 


The world’s fastest, most 
modern superliner. Air- The s.s. Unrrep States sails at 12 
conditioned, Staterooms noon from New York 
individually tempera- to Havre and South- 
ture-controlled, Less ampton. First Class 
than 5 days to Europe. $350 up; Cabin $22 


vee 





rae up; Tourist $165 up. 
6 ’ Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or *Also calls at Bremerhaven 
- « . 
Zr s,s. AMERICA sails from 
é @ r , . 
ial United States Mines #28 0 
Havre, Southampton, 
1 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. Bremerhaven. First Class $295 up; 
Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Montreal, Cabin $200 up; Tourist $160 up. 
Norfolk, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington tOmits Bremerhaven 
4 ee od 47, 1988 TIME is published weekly by TIME inc., at $40 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 11, tll. Printed in U.S.A. Entered as second-class mat- Volume LX 


ter, January 21, 1928, at the Postotfice at Chicago, Ill, under the act of March 3rd, 1879. Subscription $6.00 a yoar in U.S.A. Number 20 
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ee ef kus Be BAD BING | em a tw Ww ae 


| he best glass under the sun 
of snow glare...relieves driving 


ered 





19 fatique 






IN WINTER, «now giare 


can be a real menace to drivers; 
cause discomfort to passengers. 
But when you have a Green 
Tint Solex windshield—either 
shaded or plain—as well as Solex in the windows and rear vision panel, 
the intensity is greatly reduced; eyestrain and driving fatigue are mini- 


mized. Make sure your new car is equipped with Solex. Solex also should 
be used to replace the glass in your present car. Why not see your car 


dealer or auto glass shop for all the facts? 


are fas owi i 
BUILDINGS large > 6 small uti- JALOUSIES Sonalavicy. ‘They're 


lize Gree n Tint smart-looking, bring increased enjoy- 
Solex to admit floods of soft, natural ment to modern living. And when 
daylight. Solex thus creates more Green Tint Solex heat-absorbing glass 
comfortable surroundings for work- is used in these windows—especially 
ers. Actually, it transmits 70% to on southern and western exposures 
75% of the total solar light, but ab- indoor comfort is even greater. For 
sorbs at least 50% of total solar Solex keeps interiors cooler; it guards 
heat. Architects: Arthur L. & Arthur against the sun’s ultraviolet rays—so 
W. Seidenschwartz; Industrial De- damaging to fabrics and other materi: als 
signers: Brooks Stevens Associates, in the home—and reduces the intensity 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. ofsunlight entering the room, Architect: 


Wahl Snyder, Miami, Florida. 


- CHEMICALS + BRUSHES «+ PLASTICS 
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Compare for Quality... Compare for Value 
...and You'll Give an 


Ansco CAMERA 


You give greater pleasure—more years of picture-taking satisfaction 
when you give an Ansco Camera. That’s a simple fact that you can 
easily check by comparing Ansco construction, Ansco finish, and 
Ansco prices with any other cameras! You can be proud of any 


Ansco Camera you give, and be sure your gift is a fine value! 





ANSCO READYFLASH OUTFIT. The smart, tan grained carry-all case contains the 
new Ansco Readyflash Camera ($6.30 alone), complete with flash attachment, 
flashbulbs, close-up portrait lens, and 2 rolls of Ansco Supreme Film. Everything 
needed to make fine 24% x 3%” pictures—indoors and out! 

A real Ansco Value specially priced at . . 2 2 © © © © © © 0 co $15.40 





ANSCO F4.5 VIKING. A truly fine fold- ANSCO FLASH CLIPPER. Sturdy, all- 
ing camera with hard-coated f4.5 lens in metal folding camera with special lens in 
1/200 second flash shutter. Many refine- flash shutter. Makes 16 pictures on 616 
ments. Makes 2% x 34” pictures. film. Camera alone, $14.95. Also Flash 
Areal Ansco Value. . . . . $48.65 Clipper Outfit, complete . . . $26.15 


All prices include Federal Excise Taxes where they apply. Prices subject to change without notice, 


SEE THESE GREAT CAMERAS AT ANSCO DEALERS! 


(You'll find Ansco Cameras ranging from $6.30 to $189.25 on display) 


Binghamton, N. Y. A Division of General Aniline 
& Film Corp. “From Research to Reality.” 








LETTERS 


Trade Key to Peace 
Sir: 

Congratulations to Parker's Parker and 
Pan Am’s Juan Trippe [Tite, Oct. 27). Mr. 
Parker made the statement of the century 
concerning tariff elimination: “We'll take 
our chances on U.S. production and mer- 
chandising savvy any time against all comers 

” Protective tariffs today heighten the cost 
of living for the consumer. They cheat the 
producer of the advantage and necessity of 
meeting competition in foreign markets 
Mr. Trippe’s decision to keep abreast of the 
times by purchasing $6,300,000 worth of jet 
liners from Britain’s De Havilland Co 
makes possible foreign sale of American 
goods, which are in demand; they can’t be 
given away or loaned; they must be 
traded 





Ropert JAMES VARTY 
U.S.N.R. 


c/o Postmaster, San Francisco 


Judaism & Zionism 


Sir: 

In the Nov. 3 issue of Time you carried 
an article concerning the American Council 
for Judaism. I have been a member of this 
organization since 1945; am on the National 
Advisory Board, the Chicago Executive 
Board d the School of Judaism Board. 
I consider this article to be a fair, accurate 
and complete statement of facts on a rather 
controversial subject, and want to compli- 
ment you lor your treatment 

There has been a good deal of misunder- 
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t Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Subscription Rates: Continental U.S., 1 yr., $6.00; 
2 yra., $10.50; 3 yrs., $14.00, Canada and Yukon, 
1 yr,, $6.50; 2 yrs., $11.50; 3 yrs., $15.50. Plane- 
speeded editions, Hawaii, 1 yr., $8.00; Alaska, 
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Time SUBSCRIPTION SERVICE 
$40 N. Michigan Avenue 
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Change of Address: Send old address (exactly as 


imprinted on mailing label of your copy of 
Time) end new address (with zone number, if 
any)—allow three weeks for change-over, 
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The Associated Press. 
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collars styled to suit you F 
\ 


Each in perfect taste and wonderfully styled 

for flattering fit and supreme comfort. Tailor- : 
ing of distinction . . .as only Manhattan knows is 
how. Which suits you best? e 
Top down: Range—wide-flair collar; Burt 
casual good looks; Pinareed—that trim look; 
Wythe—handsome medium-spread collar. 
Four from a wide variety of custom-feature. 
personalized styles by Manhattan. Many fine 
fabrics—from $3.95.* 


Mate 


2. THE MANMATTAN SHIRT CO “pmicts SUBJECT TO O-PS REG 






























’ There’s nothing wrong 
if your boy seems too good to be true 
es this time of year. It could 
well mean he’s reached that Great 
Age of Boyhood . . . the Lionel 
"Train age. He’s full of a bright and shining 
e with flashing action and the click of rails 
and the deepwwhistle of smoke-puffing engines. 
And that Lionel dream is worth being good for, too . . . 
For only LIONEL TRAINS match your boy’s dream . . . with real 
R.R. Knuckle Couplers, Die-Cast Trucks and Solid Steel Wheels plus 
realistic puffing smoke and built-in two-tone 
whistle. The World’s finest for over 50 years. 


Stop at your LIONEL DEALER fora 
free copy of the big. new Lionel Catalog. 
It’s the most wonderful, most colorful 
train book in the world. Take your boy 
along to see Lionel Trains in action. 














standing regarding the American Council for 
Judaism and its aims, and I feel that you 
have done a very valuable service in creating 
a better understanding of our position. 
MELVILLE N. Roruscuitp Jr. 


Chicago 


Sir: 

. . Your report should be of great aid 
in furthering the educational program of 
the council, to wit—America is the only 
“homeland” of an American citizen, that citi- 
zen’s religious affiliations, his personal priv- 
ilege. 

IsADORE SCHAYER 
Columbia, S.C. 


Sir: 

. Most American Jews view their Is- 
raeli brethren with love. Rabbi Berger hates 
the Israeli Jew as any anti-Semite would. . . 
Rabbi Berger remains a front man for the 
anti-Semite and the extremist Arab 
groups ... 

MELvin NaHUM COHEN 
Baltimore 


Sin & Salvation 
Sir: 

In your Oct. 20 review of Joyce Cary’s 
Prisoner of Grace, you start out with a 
tribute to Dickens and Mark Twain. I was 
curious to see if you had anything new to 
say about them (you didn’t), but read on 
to see what Joyce Cary was “gustoing” 
about... 

It may well be said of Dickens that he usu- 
ally had some laudable purpose in his novels 
—calling attention to practices that needed 
correction while Mark Twain wrote to make 
us laugh; but the rot ... you dish out to 
describe Nina and all the other participites 
criminis in Cary’s novel is unbelievable in 
the annals of decent literature, especially to a 
Southerner; we handle such affairs with a 


shotgun ... 
W. H. Isperr 
Russellville, Ala. 


Sir: 

Time says Novelist Cary “is the very an- 
tithesis of Graham Greene, the guilt-ridden 
Catholic who keeps pecking away at the 
problem of personal salvation .. .” Please 
do not compare Joyce Cary With that gen- 
ius, Graham Greene. Mr. Greene has set 
out to “teach” the world. He illustrates 
the purpose of man and what man is for: 
namely, the salvation of his soul . . . All 
Mr. Cary does is to tell us of a particular 
ae 

DonaLp NICHOLAS 
Saffron Walden, Essex, England 


Sir: 

. . » Greene is hardly deserving of the title, 
“guilt-ridden.” As for his “pecking away at 
the problem of salvation,” might we not 
say that he has dug his way through to the 
hard core of the problem? 

JouN S. FRANCESCONI 
Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Thoughts on Pittsburgh 
Sir: 

You will undoubtedly receive a flood of 
protests from horrified, or should I say en- 
raged art lovers, following the much-too- 
generous presentation, in your Oct. 27 issue, 
of some of the smudgy and meaningless 
paintings submitted recently to the Pitts- 
burgh Carnegie International art show .. . 
What on earth sane-minded people can see 
in these blotches of color is beyond me. Pi- 
casso was bad enough, but this is really the 
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Impress and thrill your friends 


this hejlmas with Royal Riviera Pears 


America's rarest and finest fruit 


ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS* 


The gift they'll always remember. Talk about 
thanks !—you'll never hear the last of it. A 
just-right present for anyone, whether they 
live in a castle or cottage. So juicy you eat 
"em with a spoon. You can’t buy these gift 
packages in stores for love or money. But 
here's the best news: they're not high-priced, 
they're inexpensive. Packed in handsome gift 
boxes with your greetings. 
GIFT NO. 1 (shown)......... Delv'd 
10 to 14 big pears, a great favorite! $335 
GIFT NO. 2 (16-20 big pears). . . Delv'd 
What a bargain! $435 
GIFT NO. 3 (20-25 smaller pears) . Delv'd $395 
The Family Gift Box—swell for 2nd helpings 


IT’S SO EASY: Just send us your Christmas list of 
names and addresses of the lucky folks together with 
your check or M. O. Tell us how co sign your name. 
No charges, no C.O.D.'s, please. AIR MAIL’s fastest! 


Give the famous 
original, one-and-only 


FRUIT-OF-THE-MONTH CLUB* 


The gift that creates praise and excitement for 
you the year ‘round! You order just once, but 
the lucky folks you name receive a whole 
parade of America’s finest fruits 'n delicacies, 
each beautifully packaged, each with your 
greeting. Tell us how to sign the handsome 
engraved Membership Certificate announcing 
your gift and treats-to-come. 


12-BOX CLUB: at Christmas, Riviera Pears; Jan., 
Apples; Feb., Grapefruit; March, Fine Cheese; 
April, Preserves; May, Fruit Cake; June, Canned 
Fruit; July, Nectarines; August, Pears: September, 
Peaches; Oct., Grapes; Nov., Riviera Pears. Gift 
No. 20, $44.95 Delv'd. 


8-BOX CLUB: omits March, May, June, August; 
Gift No. 15, $29.95 Delv'd. 


3-BOX CLUB: Christmas, Jan., Feb. treats; Gift 
No. 11, $10.95 Delv'd. *®@Quao 














The beautiful 


TOWER OF TREATS* 


Imagine giving folks quintuplets — nor just 1 
present, but 5 sparkling gift boxes towering 
14” high! All tied together with satin rib- 
bons, topped with a big bow and a Christmasy 
sprig of ral Oregon Holly. Inside are Royal 
Riviera Pears, jumbo apples, giant figs, other 
fine surprises. It's the first gift seen under any 
tree—and what a value! If we told you this 
grand gift cost $18 you probably wouldn't bat 
an eyelash—it's worth it. We'll deliver it for 
you anywhere in the U.S.A. proper for only 


<\ our NO. 51 (shown), .. Delv'd $735 


. ag i GIFT NO. 50 (4 boxes) . . Delv'd $595 


Riviera Pears, apples, other treats 


BOX 250 MEDFORD, OREGON 






















PORT OF SPAIN 


It’s June in January in Rio . . . Spring right now! On 
luxurious E/ Presidente it’s less than a day from New York 
to Rio's Copacabana Beach (abore) . . . The fare is $460 


' MN Senor... 
_..1t8 Spring now in 
and the most lweurious way is by 
‘EL, PRESIDENTE: the only 


double-decker air service 
between the Americas 


RIO DE JANEIRO 


MONTEVIDEO 


BUENOS AIRES 


outh America |” 





EI Presidente and the extra-fare 

El Presidente Especial ate really some- 
thing special! Pan American rolls 
out a Blue Carpet to welcome you 
aboard one of the big, luxurious 
double-decked "Strato" Clippers* 
used exclusively on this service. 


In flight you're served delicious 





meals with complimentary wines— 
and, on El Presidente Especial, a 


Lower-deck lounge on “El Presi- flies you from New York to Rio in 20 


di ; : dente.” Hours pass swiftly when you're — hours, 45 minutes . . . 4 hours, 40 min- 
7-course dinner with cocktails, comfortable—have room to meve utes more and you're in Montevideo 
champagne, liqueurs; an orchid around. With only one stop, E/ Presidente... and, 55 minutes later, Buenos Aires. 


*Trade-Mark, Reg. U. 8. Pat. Off 


and Lanvin's “Arpége’’ for milady. 
Big, wide, comfortable berths are 
available on all flights ($35 extra)— 


and on E/ Presidente Especial both 
Sleeperette* service and berths! For LAN MERICAN 


reservations call your Travel Agent or 


mig er iinenn Worlds Most Experienced Airline 


_—— 





limit! Pittsburgh has long been noted | 


for its smoky atmosphere, and I would not 
be a bit surprised if the soot coming out of 
its innumerable chimneys has _ finally 
obscured the judgment of Museum Director 
Gordon Washburn and other members of 
the jury responsible for this pitiful exhibition, 
RAOUL CLOUTHIER 
Outremont, Montreal, Canada 


Sir: 


| 
Shame on you for printing them and 


shame on the “painters” for daubing those 
awful would-be abstracts ... 

Mrs. Georce C. Morrow 
Daytona Beach, Fla. 


Sir: 
If the abstractionists would just refrain 
from naming their pictures, it would help 


a lot. 
W. F. BARBER 
Lawton, Okla. 


Sir: 

Re Ben Nicholson’s prizewinning Decem- 
ber s, 1949: The enclosed, by the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette Stafi Cartoonist Cy Hunger- 
ford, is the average man’s criticism of the 
39th Carnegie show 


James D. HABER 


Pittsburgh 








HuNGERFoRD’s “MAN WITH A BoTTLe” 


@ Says the Post-Gazette: “After long 
study, Cy thought he saw what Nichol- 
son was getting at. It should be Man 
with a Bottle” (see cut).—Eb. 


The Constant & the Bomb 
Sir: 


It may interest you to know that the two 
stories on Israel in your Oct. 20 issue were 
mentioned in Ma’ariv, the leading afternoon 
paper in Israel. Here is the translation from 
Hebrew: 

“Time, the popular American weekly, dedi- 
cated this week 67 lines to the Hakhel cere- 
monies in Jerusalem. In their same issue 
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Endurance takes 


=<" Oe 






fn farther 





Explorers say the strength and endurance of the YAK are almost beyond belief. He can plod 
steadily for hours, under a heavy pack, through the deepest snowdrifts of The Himalayas. 


Youll go farther 
_ with Quaker State 


(before you add a quart ) 


OU will be amazed at the endur- 
| ance that is-built into Quaker 
State Motor Oil. Every drop is refined 
from 100% pure Pennsylvania Grade 
Crude Oil to give your car complete 
lubrication and lasting protection. 
That's why you'll go farther with 
Quaker State before you need to add a 
quart between regular oil changes. We 
believe it’s the finest motor oil you 
can buy. 






QUAKER 
STATE 


MOTOR OIL 





Quaker State Motor Oil is made to 
suit the requirements of all makes 
of cars and for all types of service. 
Ask your dealer. 


QUAKER STATE OIL REFINING CORPORATION, OIL CITY, PA. 
Member Pennsylvania Grade Crude Oil Association 
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RESERVED... 








Picture yourself relaxing 
on a wonderful cruise this winter... 
a cruise pleasure-planned for you 
by American Express Travel Service. 


As the first step to cruiseland, ask any American Express 
office for our “Catalog of Cruises.” You'll find cruises 
of 6 to 65 days . . . short cruises to Nassau, Bermuda, 
Guatemala, the West Indies, and exotic Caribbean ports 
. . . longer cruises to the Mediterranean, Around-the- 
Pacific, South America, Around-the-World. Rates start 
as low as $125 for a 6-day cruise! 


Other Exciting Travel Values 


EUROPE in the “Thrift Season” - , 
You'll be surprised at the low rates abroad in the glorious 
winter months 


SOUTH AMERICA in summertime : 
Your choice of 4 attractive escorted tours... of a pre- 
planned “on-your-own” trip leaving any time 


AFRICA in its year-round thrilling strangeness F 
Be sure to ask for our special booklet, “The American 
Traveler in Africa” 


AIR + STEAMSHIP + HOTEL & RESORT RESERVATIONS 


For complete details on travel anywhere see American Express 
or your Travel Agent. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS 
Travel Service 


65 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
ALWAYS CARRY AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Offices and Correspondents throughout the World 











ATLANTA CINCINNATI LOS ANGELES NEW YORK SAN DIEGO 
BALTIMORE CLEVELAND MIAMI PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 
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Haifa, Isracl 








there is an item of only 40 lines, on the 
Foreign Ministry bomb. In the Israel press 
the proportion was inverse. It appears that 
the foreign press can better appreciate what 
is eternal and constant in a nation’s life than 
what is passable.” 

That is a fine compliment to Toe, Con- 
gratulations. 


PauL JANCU 


With a Diphthong in Kenya 
Sir: 

Is Time guessing about the pronunciation 
of “Mau Mau,” one of the secret societies in 
Kenya? Tite, Sept. 1, says, “rhymes with 
yo-yo” and Time, Oct. 27, says, “rhymes 
with bow-wow” .. . 

Dorotuy M, OLIVER 
Chicago 
@ Tre’s Sept. 1 rhyming was so-so.— 
Ep. 
Malaparte & the Duce 
Sir: 


. . . Tre affirms that before 1943, I was 
“the Duce’s tame intellectual, a pet jour- 


nalist of Fascism .. .” If this perhaps were 
true, it would be true only until 1931, when 
I revolted against Fascism ... From 1931 


until the fall of Mussolini in 1943, I was ar- 
rested cleven times. In 1933, I was placed in 
prison and then sentenced to five years on 
the island concentration camp of Lipari. 
Freed in 1938, I still remained under police 
control and was put in prison as a preven- 
tive measure every time a Nazi chief visited 
Rome. In 1939, being sent to Ethiopia by the 
Corriere della Sera to write some articles 
about the life of the natives, I was accom- 
panied at the personal order of Mussolini by 
some policemen . . . who had the charge of 
not leaving me one minute for fear that I 
might escape . . . 1 was so much in the grace 
of Mussolini that I was never permitted to 
speak on the radio, to work in the theater or 
in the cinema, and from 1933 until the lib- 
eration, I was deprived of a passport, while 
all the other writers—for example, [Alberto] 
Moravia and [Elio] Vittorini—had them .. . 
In 1940. . . I was recalled to the army as a 
war correspondent. Because of my articles 
from the Russian front . . . I was arrested in 
the Ukraine by the SS. I was one of the 
three Italian officers who organized the Ital- 
jan Army of Liberation which fought with 
the Allies... 

Why should a writer, such as [Arthur] 
Koestler, having abandoned Communism, be 
considered a hero or martyr to the cause of 
liberty, while a writer who abandoned the 
cause of Fascism at the height of its power— 
and for the same reasons for which Koestler 
abandoned Communism—be considered a 
traitor? ... 

Curzio MALAPARTE 
Forte dei Marmi (Lucca), Italy 


G Author Malaparte overlooks these 
facts: 1) in 1938, the Enciclopedia 
Italiana gave a glowing appraisal of his 
work (including a collection of poems 
dedicated to Mussolini); 2) in 1944, 
after Mussolini's fall, he began writing 
under the name of “Gianni Strozzi’’ for 
the Communist daily L’Unitd, the same 
year applied for, but was refused, Com- 
munist Party membership; 3) Italy's 
Defense Ministry, whose records show 
that he served as a liaison officer with 
Allied Headquarters, flatly denies that 
he had any part in organizing Italy’s 
Army of Liberation —Eb. 
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YOUR 


WIFE 








WOMAN ? 


Ever notice the change that comes over your gentle wife 
the minute she sets foot inside a grocery store? 


She pinches the grapefruit. She squeezes the bread. 
She looks for “specials” with an eagle eye. 

For when it comes to spending your money, your wife 
is a far tougher customer than you are. This, believe it 
or not, is an expression of love. Your wife lives to please 
her family and you. 

We at Procter & Gamble make our living by pleasing her. 


In our business of pleasing women, we have laboratories 
at P&G where we take in bundles of family wash—8,000 
a year. Then we wash them in the kind of washing ma- 
chines you find in homes, and measure how clean they 
get under an electric eye. That’s one way we test new 
formulas, so that we can keep right on improving wash- 
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A DEMANDIN 


Some thoughts on this subject from a company 
that has made a career out of pleasing her 


day favorites like Duz and Oxydol, year after year. 

Now, women don’t ask us to make these improvements. 
They seem plenty satisfied with our products as they are. 

But to keep your wife as a customer, we must keep 
pleasing her by constantly making progress. If we didn’t, 
competition would wean her away. And that would serve 
us right. 

Your wife—she’s made us what we are today, and we 
aim to keep her satisfied. We never will be. 


Progress Through Constantly Trying To Please 






PROCTER 


IVORY SOAP IVORY FLAKES » IVORY SNOW + DREFT + TIDE - DUZ - OXYDOL - CHEER - JOY 
SPIC AND SPAN + LAVA + CAMAY + DRENE + PRELL - SHASTA ~ LILT - CRISCO 
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r7HATEVER your culinary interest 
may be—one-dish specialist, 
family cook or fancy chef—you'll 
like the new pushbutton method of 
heat selection and control offered by 
some of the 1953 electric ranges. 


Color-coded, 


work at the touch of a finger... 


illuminated buttons 


make it fast, easy and foolproof to 
get the exact degree of heat you need 
for any top-of-the-range cooking. 


Engineered and built by Mallory, 





the design of this switch meets the 
needs of those who build the range 
as well as those who use it. 


Chances are you'll find other appli- 
ances in your home that are con- 
trolled by Mallory switches—your 
automatic washer, dishwasher and 
dryer, for example. 


In the air, a_ specially-designed 
Mallory switch gives pilots fast, 
easy and dependable fuel supply 
control. On the highway, truckdriy- 


MALLORY 


Bo cetnat’ ane, 


Television Tuners, Vibrators 
Batteries 





ers get added power by merely push- 
ing the button of another Mallory 
switch to change gear ratios. 


Turning out precision-built, easy-to- 
use switches for housewife, pilot and 
truckdriver is but one of Mallory’s 
diversified activities in electronics, 
electrochemistry and metallurgy. As 
a manufacturer, it may be to your 
advantage to find out how Mallory 
personnel, products and facilities 
can work for you. 


Rectifiers, Mercury Dry 
Metallurgical * Dhatucks Apechet’ Metate and’ Coracticg: Wilting Moteriats 


P.R. MALLORY & CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS 6. INDIANA 
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A LETTER FROM THE PUBLISHER 





O20 Tine-Raoder 


On your next visit to Manhattan, 
you are invited to drop in at the Time 
Inc. reception center, which has just 
been redecorated. You can pick up 
copies of many of your hometown 
newspapers, look at the pictures or 
photographs on display, or just relax 
and listen to the music piped into 
the center. 

Last year there were 66,000 visitors 
in the center. More than a third of 
them came for business appointments. 
The rest were casual visitors, students 
and others who used the library of 
bound Time Inc. magazines to do re- 
search work, people wanting to 
enter subscriptions or request- 
ing recent tear sheets from the 
magazines, and hundreds with 
story suggestions. (They were 
asked to write their suggestions 
in to the editors.) 

On hand to greet Tre’s 
many visitors are Chief Recep- 
tionist Sallie Harrington and 





and Charles Taft, Robert Montgom- 
ery, Harold Stassen, Harvard’s Presi- 
dent James Conant, Generals Mark 
Clark and Lucius Clay, ex-King Peter 
of Yugoslavia and, when he took the 
regular Rockefeller Center tour in Au- 
gust, King Feisal II of Iraq. Novelist 
Evelyn Waugh and Impresario Sam- 
uel Goldwyn have shared the common 
trait of fidgeting restlessly while wait- 
ing to be announced to the people 
they were visiting. 

“Carl Sandburg was one of my fa- 
vorites,” says Miss Tremble. “When 
he learned I had once lived in Grand 
Rapids, he sat down on the corner of 
my desk and talked about Michigan. 
And Thomas Wolfe’s mother 
was another fascinating talker. 
She said her son just had to be 
a writer, because when she was 
carrying him she read lots and 
lots of books. She was no mean 
storyteller herself, especially 
when she got on the subject of 
her cousins in Asheville, N.C.” 

Once two youngsters, who 


Martin Ixer 


her assistants Gwen Tremble sacure Hareixcron looked “like high school girls in 


little cotton frocks,” 





and Ruth Kenny. Miss 
Harrington has been 
with Time since 1933, 
when she started work- 
ing at our offices, then 
in Manhattan’s Chrys- 
ler Building. Three 
years later, when Lire 
was being prepared for 
publication, a second 





came into the center, 
asked to see Lrre’s 
Tom Prideaux to thank 
him for the “nice sto- 
ry” he had done on 
the movie version of 
Gigi. They turned out 
Daniéle De- 
lorme, who played the 


to be 


Martin Iger 


reception room was Rutn Kenny & GWEN TREMBLE title role, and Dan- 


opened and Miss A worr 
Tremble was added to 

the staff. Miss Kenny joined them in 
1941, after the magazines had moved 
to the Trme & Lire Building in Rocke- 
feller Center. The Time Inc. reception 
center was first on the 33rd floor, later 
moved to the 26th and, finally, eight 
years ago, to the lobby of the building. 

As might be expected, all three of 
Time's receptionists are inclined to 
hobbies which can be enjoyed in quiet 
solitude. Miss Harrington likes décou- 
page—cutting pictures from magazines 
and pasting them together to make 
new pictures—and gardening. Miss 
Tremble’s favorite pastimes are music 
and playing the organ, and Miss Ken- 
ny likes to garden, read and attend 
the ballet. After a day spent talking 
to people, explains Miss Harrington, 
“your voice gets tired.” 

Time’s reception room has been the 
first port of call for a long list of 
celebrated personalities who have vis- 
ited the Trme & Lire Building. Among 
them: the Duke of Windsor, Robert 


iéle’s sister. 

The first exhibit in 
the redecorated center was of out- 
standing original cover paintings for 
Time. This week the British magazine 
Punch takes over the exhibit space 
with a display of its cartoons. 

Among the features of the reception 
center which remained untouched in 
the refurbishing have been Noguchi’s 
illuminated sculpture in the ceiling 
and, in the lounge adjacent to the 
reception room, three huge “ortho- 
graphic projection” maps by Cartog- 
rapher Richard Edes Harrison—each 
3 feet across. Another thing which I 
know will be unchanged is the warm 
air of helpfulness with which our re- 
ceptionists will greet you when you 
come to visit us. 


yreeting. 


Cordially yours, 


Grete Wo Leos 
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AFTER SHAVE LOTION 


5 OZ. SIZE 400 


MAGNUM, 16 02. SIZE 252 gi. ton 
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Heres how b EN | IX aids the flew of... 


Bendix makes scores of products useful to this industry 


You who have a part in the petroleum 
industry shoulder heavy responsibilities. 
Whatever the future may bring in new 
sources of power and heat, the present in- 
ternal economy and external safety of 
America depend on a constant flow of 
your products. The discovery of new fields 
. «+ greater production from old wells... 
even more efficient refining methods . . . 
better utilization of existing supplies . . . 
and faster and more economical distribu- 
tion—these are essential to the nation’s wel- 
fare today as never before. 

Bendix works in two important ways to 
help you fulfill these responsibilities. To 
forward technological advance in explo- 
ration, drilling, and refining, Bendix pro- 
vides the services of 14 research centers 
and 4000 engineers skilled in the practical 
application of such sciences as electronics, 
hydraulics, chemistry, magnetics, pneu- 
matics, meteorology, fuel combustion, in- 
strumentation, metallurgy and nuclear 
energy to the solution of all manner of 
problems. And for these purposes, as well 
as for better utilization of present supplies 
and faster and more economical distribu- 
tion, Bendix builds scores of products thor- 
oughly tested for superior quality, reliability 
and efficiency under the extreme conditions 
so frequently encountered in petroleum 
operations. Here is a sampling from this 
lengthy list. 





BenbIx VHF RADIO 
assures reliable communication 


Communication—To speed such work 
as offshore drilling, exploration, and pipe- 
line construction and maintenance, Bendix 
provides everything in radio from portable 
radio telephones to the planning and in- 
stallation of complete radio relay systems, 
Exceptionally rugged and flexible, as proved 
in years of use by leading railroads in all 
parts of the country, Bendix equipment 
assures maximum range and reliability. 


SEE 


Brilliant Bendix* TV 


The Finest Picture Science 
has ever Produced 





Instrumentation—From the experience 
gained as the leading producer of instru- 
ments and automatic controls for aviation, 
Bendix builds electronic devices and com- 
ponents of the special quality required for 
non-stop, automatic operation of refinery 
and pipeline processes and for dependable 
geophysical equipment. These products 
range from ruggedized electronic tubes for 
many purposes, thermistors, dynamotors, 
electrical connectors, and liquid level alarms, 





BENDIX ELECTRONIC DEVICES 
assure dependable instrumentation 


to a complete line of temperature, humidity 
and wind indicating and recording instru- 
ments, water level recorders, telemetering 
systems, computing devices, and remote in- 
dicating and control equipment with a wide 
range of application. 


Filtration—as the originator of micronic 
filtration and of the phenolic resin-impreg- 
nated cellulose elements which positively 
will not collapse and clog vital systems, 
Bendix is the logical source for filters 
for all fluids and gases. Present types num- 
ber over 350, and additional types can be 
produced from the special Bendix filter 
elements to deliver positive filtration as 
fine as ¥ micron with flow rate as high as 
5000 G.P.M. 





BENDIX FILTERS 
assure the finest filtration 


Fuel Metering — Bendix developments 
for providing the greatest power from petro- 


PRINCIPAL DIVISIONS i BENDIX RADIO: auto, railroad, mobile, 
LABORATORIES. ECLIPSE MACHINE: Stromberg* carburetors; electric fuel pump; storter drives; coaster brokes. MARSHALL 
RED BANK: dynamotors; inverters; special vacuum tubes. 
aviation and small engine magnetos; diesel fuel, injection; 
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BENDIX FUEL METERING 
assures maximum fuel savings 


leum products with minimum consumption 
have won this organization unquestioned 
preeminence in fuel metering. These de- 
velopments cover all fields—from remark- 
ably simple and efficient carburetors for 
small engines, trucks and passenger cars 
and precision diesel fuel injection equip- 
ment for railroad and marine engines, to 
highly intricate devices for reciprocal-engine 
planes, jets, turbo-jets and guided missiles. 





BENDIX AUTOMOTIVE PRODUCTS 
assure peak economy and service 


Transportation—As one of the nation’s 
largest users of trucks, the petroleum in- 
dustry is also one of the biggest users of 
Bendix automotive products. To keep these 
huge fleets rolling at lowest cost, Bendix 
supplies not only carburetors but basic 
brakes, power brakes, brake blocks and 
lining, power steering, starter drives, fuel 
pumps and hydraulic controls—each the 
demonstrated leader in its field for reli- 
ability and long life. 


Installation — Bendix products follow 
petroleum even into homes, office buildings 
and factories—to the greater efficiency of 
heating and air conditioning systems. For 
example, Bendix builds a portable tem- 
perature and humidity recorder widely used 
by heating contractors to test the efficiency 
of new and old installations. 


‘ 


aviation radio; redor, 





PACIFIC: telemetering; hydroulic ond electricol 










































BENDIX RECORDING INSTRUMENTS 
assure efficient heating installations 


Another product of special interest to the 
industry is the Bendix low tension magneto 
which minimizes fire hazards at well heads 
by its unique “flame proof" construction. 

As this abbreviated list indicates, if you 
deal with petroleum at any stage you 
ought to know more about Bendix. And 
this is true whatever your business, for 
Bendix products useful to this industry are 
only a fraction of the Bendix list. For 
valuable information on the many ways in 
which this versatile organization can help 
you evolve new products, improve your 
present line and cut manufacturing costs 
send for the Bendix book “Bendix and 
Your Business.” 


This informative 40-page book 
on Bendix services and products 









is available on re t to inter 
ested utives, engineers and 
purcha agent Write on 


your letterhead to: Bendix 
Aviation Corporation, Fisher 
Building, Detroit 2, Michigan. 





ENGINEERING STUDENTS —Send for the facts about the many 
fine careers open to you at Bendix plants and research centers 
Write to Bendix Aviation Cc on, Research Laboratories, 
1104 Fisher Building, Detroit 2 higan 
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THE NAME MILLIONS TRUST 
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BENDIX PRODUCTS: automotive brckes; power steering; ‘ SS 2, carburetors; aviation brakes; landing gear; fuel metering. BENDIX AVIATION RESEARCH 


ECLIPSE: brake blocks; brake lining. ECLIPSE PIONEER: aviation instruments and accessories; foundry. FRIEZ: [, weather instruments. 

actuators; depth recorders. ZENITH* CARBURETOR: heavy duty Ls and small engine carburetors. SKINNER PURIFIERS: filters. SCINTILLA MAGNETO: 
® 

REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 


CANADA, LTD.— Windsor, Ontario. BENDIX INTERNATIONAL—72 Fifth Ave., New York 11, N. Y. Cable “Bendixint" New York. 





Here are parts of an object you use every day. Can you 
tell what the object is? If you can’t, it’s probably because 
the camera’s so close it’s difficult to tell one part from 
another. But, even if you can’t identify them, common sense 
tells you these parts aren’t of much use until they're cor- 
rectly assembled. And the same principle applies to shipping. 


Shipping is also made up of “parts” or services. All 
these parts must be put together properly before the goods 
you ship or receive can be delivered safely, on time ... and at 
lowest cost to you. 


If you could stand back and see the objects in the pic- 
ture above, you’d recognize a mainspring and other watch 
parts. If you wanted them put in ticking order, you'd have 


* No size or weight limit 

* Pickup and d ery, within pre- 
scribed vehicle limits, in all cities 
ond principal towns 


* Liberal valuation allowance 

* Receipt at both ends 

* Ship collect, prepaid, paid-in-part 
* Ship by oir for extra speed 
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an expert do the job. But what about shipping? Does it cost 
you less to buy shipping “parts” separately and assemble 
them yourself? Or does it pay to have a specialist provide 
complete service? Only by getting the complete picture can 
you decide which way is best. 

So stand back from your shipping problem. Compare 
cost for cost, service for service. Consider what you now pay 
for pick-up, insurance, receipts, shipping and delivery . . . as 
well as the extra costs involved in “breaking down” packages. 

Compare all these separate costs with the one charge you 
pay for complete Railway Express service. Call your local 
Railway Express agent. He'll be glad to help you see how 
it pays to... 
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nothing more BEAUTIFUL 


nothing more PRECIOUS 








than magnificent 
Girard-Perregaux 


diamond watches 
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GIRARD PERREGAUX 


30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 





Fine watches since 1791 


24 diamonds, 14K white gold, 
© 17-jewels, at $375. Fed. Tax Incl. 
Others from $110 to $3000. 


Write for name of nearest jeweler and for 
brochure showing other diamond watches. 


OFFICIAL WATCH OF CAPITAL AIRLINES ae: 











“THE KICKAPOO RIVER IS LOOSE AGAIN” 





from flood 


Awarded Vail Medal for courage, 


initiative and devotion to duty. 


Honored at civic dinner. 


I. was a quiet Saturday morning in 
Gays Mills, Wisconsin. A steady rain 
had drenched the town and folks were 
staying indoors. 


Then suddenly a flash came by tele- 
phone to Mrs, Wilma Gander, the 
town’s chief operator. “The Kicka- 
poo River is loose again, fifteen miles 
upstream.” 


Although Gays Mills did not ap- 
pear in imminent danger, Mrs. 
Gander had been through floods be- 
fore and she had the foresight to see 





High waters. The Kickapoo River, as it neared 
its crest, overflowed the bridge near Gays Mills. 
The water was nearly five feet deep outside 
the telephone office. 


Heroic Operator 
helps protect town * 


what might happen. So she pressed 
the button on her switchboard that 
set off the village fire siren. 


Immediately people began calling 
in and rushing in. “Where's the 
fire?” they asked. 


“No fire,” answered Mrs. Gander. 
“It’s a flood. The Kickapoo’s over 
its banks and the flood is headed 
this way.” 

Quickly the word was passed. 
People collected such belongings as 
they could and made their way to 
safer places. 


Mrs. Gander next alerted the Red 
Cross, the National Guard and the 
Army and called in a lineman to help 
prepare the telephone exchange for 
high water. 

The doors were made as watertight 
as possible, the switchboard raised on 
concrete blocks, and an outside tele- 


HELPING HANDS -—This is one of the many stories of the skill, cour- 
age and resourcefulness of telephone men and women in times of 
emergency. ... Not all of them tell of the saving of a town or a life. 
But there is scarcely a minute that somcone in trouble or urgent need 
does not turn to the telephone for help. . . 








phone line established on an upper 
floor. 


Mrs. Gander stuck to her post 
hours after the crest of the flood had 
passed. By warning the town, and 
keeping telephone service going, she 
helped to protect the lives and prop- 
erty of hundreds of people. 


The story has three other happy 
endings. 

Mrs. Gander was honored by the 
grateful citizens of the town at a civic 
dinner. The Bell System awarded her 
the highly prized Theodore N. Vail 
Medal and presented a commemora- 
tive bronze plaque to the Utica 
Farmers Telephone Company. 


Vail medals, accompanied by cash 
awards, have been given annually by 
the Bell System since 1920 for acts 
of noteworthy public service by tele- 
phone employees. 
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THE NATION 


After the Vote 


Once again, the U.S. had passed through 
that heady season when national blood 
pressure shoots up, politicians talk like 
fishwives, red-eyed poll takers are on the 
prowl, civil war rages at the dinner table, 
and the uninitiated observer concludes 
that the Union cannot endure much 
longer. Once again, the U.S. had survived. 

In the South, they were hard at work, 
ginning cotton, and the crop looked fine, 
although below last year's record. In Ama- 
rillo, Texas, ‘the seventh annual National 
Square Dance and Callers’ Contest was 
held, and Manhattan society watched the 
opening of the 64th National Horse Show. 
Among the spectators, it was noted, er- 
mine was definitely passé, having been 
replaced by white mink, which may be 
a purification symbol. 

The weather was chilly, dry and danger- 
ous. Across the land, patches of haze and 
smoke from forest fires hung in the 
air. In Idaho, Apaches flown up from the 
Southwest to fight fires vainly staged a 
rain dance (too far from home, said the 
braves, to do any good), and went home 
again. East and West, farmers scuffed at 
the powder-dry earth and reported winter 
wheat in danger. The months-old drought 
grew so bad that Dallas was almost with- 
out drinking water, and citizens were dis- 
couraged from taking baths. 

The protagonists of a far-from-forgot- 
ten drama made news. In the federal peni- 
tentiary at Lewisburg, Pa., Alger Hiss, 
having served nearly a third of his five 
year sentence, applied for parole. Whit- 
taker Chambers, meanwhile, was in a 
Baltimore hospital, after a heart attack 
suffered on Election Day. 

The newspapers slowly, reluctantly 
turned away from the election. The New 
York Times one day found itself with 
enough space on its hands to report that 
Cambridge zoologists were experimenting 
with carrier pigeons to whose wings they 
had strapped tiny cameras—to find out 
whether “a bird of the opposite sex [can] 
lure the messenger from the straight & 
narrow beeline for the home loft.” Similar 
experiments were going on among the hu- 
man species. Ava Gardner and Frank 
Sinatra were apparently reconciled after 
their recent spat and took off, cooing, for 
London. Marilyn Monroe (see CrnEMA), 
on the other hand, was showing clear signs 
of cooling in her affections for Joe Di- 
Maggio, while Rita Hayworth and Aly 


Khan definitely called it quits, with Aly 
settling a reported $50,000 a year on 
daughter Yasmin. Aly, reported Rita’s 
lawyer, C. Bartley Crum, had behaved 
like a thorough cad: “Why, he even com- 
plained when she took French lessons.” 
In the chill city streets, the crowds 
walked faster, and the golden lights 





International 
Nov. 5 oN BEAcoN HILL 
"Gratitude for the spirit of unity." 


seemed warm in the windows. The season 
of gifts and cruises to the South was ap- 
proaching, and a large cosmetics firm 
greeted it with a new lipstick and a mo- 
mentous ad: “There’s a mew American 
beauty ... she’s tease and temptress, 
siren and gamin, dynamic and demure. 
Men find her slightly, delightfully baf- 
fling. Sometimes a little maddening.” In 
Providence, Mary Burns, 21, hit her fa- 
ther on the head several times with a 
hammer, explaining: “He's ugly-looking, 
and he made me that way, too.” 

On the front in Korea, the first snow 
fell. Troops were being issued the last of 
their winter equipment, and the Eighth 
Army quartermaster announced: “No 
American Army, anywhere, ever began a 
winter better equipped or clothed .. .” 
In Washington, President Truman issued 
his annual Thanksgiving Proclamation: 
“. . . This year it is especially fitting that 
we offer a prayer of gratitude for the 


spirit of unity which binds together all 
parts of our country and makes us one 
nation indivisible .. .” 

On the morning after the election, a big 
sign hung from a second-floor balcony at 
Joy and Mt. Vernon Streets, on Boston’s 
Beacon Hill, said: “Thank God.” It 
seemed to express more than merely one 
voter’s gratitude that his candidate had 
come in. The trappings of the campaign 
having been laid away, the nation had 
quietly made its great decision. Bitterness 
and disagreement did not disappear, but 
there was a better chance for unity than 
in many years, and great cause for hope. 
Meanwhile, the U.S. went on living its 
life as usual—strange, wonderful, and 
wonderfully free. 


THE PRESIDENT-ELECT 
Orderly Transfer 


Among the thousands of congratulatory 
messages received by Dwight Eisenhower 
on the morning of his election was a tele- 
gram from the man he was soon to suc- 
ceed. Wired Harry Truman: “Congratu- 
lations on your overwhelming victory. The 
1954 budget must be presented to Con- 
gress before January 18 . . . You should 
have a representative meet with the Di- 
rector of the Budget immediately.” Then 
came a typical Truman slur: “The /nde- 
pendence will be at your disposal if you 
still desire to go to Korea.” 

Ike’s first reaction to the implication 
that his promise to go to Korea was only 
a campaign trick was unprintable, but his 
telegraphed answer was a calm statement 
that he would try to make arrangements 
quickly to have a personal representative 
meet with the Director of the Budget. 
Ike added: “Any suitable transport plane 
that one of the services could make avail- 
able will be satisfactory for my planned 
trip to Korea.” 

Then, with Mamie, daughter-in-law 
Barbara and his three grandchildren, Ike 
took off for Georgia and the Augusta 
National Golf Club. At the Augusta Club, 
brainchild of an old Eisenhower friend, 
Golf Champion Bobby Jones, the Eisen- 
howers had previously spent quiet family 
vacations. This time, too, “golf and no 
visitors” was the planned order of the day. 

Ike had barely got to bed in the Jones 
cottage on the edge of the golf course, 
when he was rolled out by another tele- 
gram from Harry Truman. The President, 
anxious that there be “an orderly transfer 
of the business of the Executive Branch 
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of the Government,” invited Ike to come 
to the White House “to discuss the prob- 
lems of this transition period . . .” Next 
day Eisenhower accepted Truman's invi- 
tation, but proposed that the meeting 
should not be held until the week begin- 
ning Nov. 17, “because I obviously re- 
quire a reasonable time for conversations 
and conferences leading up to the designa- 
tion of important assistants . . .” 

Before Ike’s wire arrived, Harry Tru- 
man, consumed with a devotion to presi- 
dential business which he had not dis- 
played during the campaign, sent off an 
Air Force colonel-courier with a “top se- 
cret"’ message, part of which urged Ike to 
take quick action in choosing representa- 
tives to the Bureau of the Budget and 
the State and Defense Departments. 

Though the state of U.S. affairs clearly 
required liaison between the outgoing and 
incoming Administrations, many an Eisen- 
hower supporter was inclined to regard 
the Truman proposals with skepticism. 
Franklin Roosevelt's refusal to engage in 
joint planning with Herbert Hoover in 
the last interregnum between two U.S. 
Administrations has long been considered 
smart politics, since it tied Hoover's hands 
and permitted Roosevelt, after his inau- 
guration, to give the impression that he 
alone had brought order out of chaos. 

Unless Ike followed Roosevelt's exam- 
ple, argued some Republicans, he might 
be trapped into implied approval of Dem- 
ocratic policies. During the campaign Tru- 
man had given Ike quite a lesson in the 
technique of shifting responsibility, by 
trying to make it appear that Ike was to 
blame for the Korean war. To allay fears 
that Truman would spring another trap, 
Ike’s press secretary issued a statement 
emphasizing that Eisenhower would pos- 
sess “no authority of any kind” until his 
inauguration, and that the chief function 
of his representatives would be to obtain 
information, 

At week's end Ike had managed to get 
in a few rounds of golf (see below), but 
that “no visitors” rule had gone by the 
board, and Republican politicos were al- 
ready beginning to roll into Augusta to 
confer with the general. These conferences, 
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REPUBLICAN CONFERENCE IN AUGUSTA* 
One rule had gone by the board. 


together with plans for the White House 
meeting and the Korea trip which is to 
follow it, promised to make Ike’s vaca- 
tion more taxing than the average Ameri- 
can’s work week. 


A Golfer in the White House 


On a commuters’ train heading into 
New York one morning last week, two 
Republican suburbanites gazed at news- 
photos of Ike on the Augusta National 
Golf Links and savored the full measure 
of their triumph. Said one at last: “Thank 
God, we've got a golfer in the White 
House again!” 

Like the Republican Party, the nation’s 
golfers have suffered from a long presiden- 
tial drought. Ike will be the first golf- 
playing President since Coolidge and the 
most enthusiastic since Harding. 






* General Lucius Clay, Joseph Dodge, Senator 
Eugene Millikin, the President-elect, Henry 
Cabot Lodge, Herbert Brownell 
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IKE ON THE LINKS 
Consistent with the short irons. 





Associated Press 


The first U.S President to become 
aware of golf was Ulysses S. Grant. On a 
trip to Britain after his second term, he 
saw the game played and is supposed to 
have remarked: “That looks like good 
exercise, but what's the little white ball 
for?” Teddy Roosevelt tried his hand at 
the game, but found it unexciting. Wil- 
liam Howard Taft and Woodrow Wilson 
played (the second Mrs. Wilson was the 
first golfing First Lady). 

Eisenhower's devotion to the game 
however, is of comparatively recent 
standing. Though he first played serious 
golf in the Philippines in the ‘30s, he 
abandoned it shortly before World War II 
to favor a bad arm, and did not take it up 
again until late 1946. Nervous or physical 
strain usually sends a golfer’s score zoom- 
ing, but Ike’s game stood up well during 
the early weeks of his campaign when he 
was still able to get in an occasional 
round. (His best scores: an 84 at Denver's 
Cherry Hills Club, an 81 at the Blind 
Brook Country Club in New York’s West- 
chester County.) Last week the effects of 
his recent layoff showed up in the 93 he 
shot on his first round for score at Augus- 
ta. Glumly the President-elect pronounced 
himself “emphatically not happy.” 

Undismayed by Ike’s golfing slump, Ed 
Dudley, Augusta National’s pro, rated the 
Eisenhower game “good in all depart- 
ments.” Ike, said Dudley, must be classi- 
fied as a long-ball hitter since his drives 
regularly carry 225 to 230 yards. Practice 
has brought his putting which used to be 
“poor” about even with the rest of his 
game. “But he excels with the short 
irons,” said Dudley. “He is more con- 
sistent with them—the wedge [for sand 
traps], the eight and nine irons [for ap- 
proach shots ].” 

According to a golfers’ saw, “If you 
can’t break 100, you have no business on 
the golf course. and if you shoot under 8o 
you have no business.” Ike, whose average 
when he has been playing regularly stands 
at about 84, is currently between these 
two extremes. Said Pro Dudley last week 
“If he had time to practice, he would play 
in the high 7os easily. He’s a fine competi- 
tor and never gives up.” 
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Lodge & Dodge 


This week President-Elect Eisenhower 
made his first two appointments. As his 
liaison men in effecting an orderly transfer 
of the presidency, he named two able men 
who had been his trusted aides on earlier 
missions. 

His pre-inauguration observer for all 
Government departments except the Bu- 
reau of the Budget will be Massachusetts’ 
Republican Senator Henry Cabot Lodge 
Jr. Lodge, defeated for re-election last 
week by Democratic Representative John 
F. Kennedy, led the Eisenhower-for-Presi- 
dent movement from its inception through 
its most difficult days. The new appoint- 
ment heightened speculation that Cabot 
Lodge, 50, will get a key post in the 
Eisenhower Administration. 

To study the budget, Ike named Joseph 
M. Dodge, 61, president of the Detroit 
Bank, Michigan’s oldest. Republican 
Dodge has had a series of Government 
fiscal assignments since 1941, was Ike’s 
financial adviser in Germany in 1945, Gen- 
eral MacArthur's adviser on postwar fiscal 
affairs in Japan. His appointment caused 
immediate speculation that he will become 
Ike’s budget director. 


REPUBLICANS 
The Cabinet Game 


On the morning after election, Wash- 
ington quit playing the parlor game of 
“guess-the-electoral-vote” and switched 
to a new game: “guess-Ike’s-Cabinet.” 
These were some of last week’s liveliest 
guesses: 

@ Secretary oF State: 1) John J. Mc- 
Cloy, ex-U.S. High Commissioner for Ger- 
many and old Ike friend from the days 
when McCloy was Assistant Secretary of 
War under Henry Stimson; 2) New 
York’s Governor Tom Dewey (who may 
prefer to serve out his term in Albany); 
3) Statesman John Foster Dulles, one of 
Eisenhower's foreign-policy advisers dur- 
ing the campaign; 4) ex-ECAdministrator 
Paul Hoffman. 

@ Secretary oF Derense: 1) Dewey; 
2) Massachusetts’ Senator Henry Cabot 
Lodge Jr. Ike is hoping to find a top- 
level businessman for this job. 

@ SecrETARY OF THE ARMY: 1) Towa’s 
Hanford MacNider, former head of the 
American Legion and a combat brigadier 
general (and D.S.C. winner) in World 
War II, loyal Taftman in the primary 
campaign; 2) New Mexico's Patrick J. 
Hurley, former Secretary of War (1929- 
33) and thrice-defeated candidate for U.S. 
Senator. 

@ SecRETARY OF THE Navy: Ohio’s David 
Ingalls, the Navy’s only World War I ace, 
onetime Assistant Secretary of the Navy 
for Air (Hoover Administration) and Bob 
Taft’s primary campaign manager. 

@ SECRETARY OF THE Arr Force: 1) Ex- 
Undersecretary of Air John McCone of 
Los Angeles; 2) President C. R. Smith of 
American Airlines, wartime operating head 
of the Air Transport Command and Ike- 
minded Texas Democrat. 
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@ Secretary oF THE TREASURY: 1) Ex- 
Federal Reserve Board Chairman (1936- 
48) Marriner Eccles, who was dropped by 
Harry Truman because he opposed infla- 
tionary Treasury Department policies; 2) 
Boston Lawyer-Banker (Old Colony 
Trust) Robert Cutler, one of Ike’s cam- 
paign advisers; 3) Colorado’s Senator Eu- 
gene Millikin. 


@ Attorney GENERAL: 1) California's 


Governor Earl Warren; 2) New Jersey's 
Governor Alfred Driscoll. 

@ Postmaster GENERAL: 1) G.O.P. Na- 
tional Chairman Arthur Summerfield; 2) 
Senator Fred A. Seaton, Hastings (Neb.) 
newspaper publisher and one of Eisen- 
hower’s campaign advisers; 3) Herbert 





THE ELECTION 
How They Took It 


Wrote Columnist Barry Gray in the 
pro-Stevenson New York Post: “[We] 
put our hands under our chins and press 
upward to bring our countenance back 
into a semblance of normalcy.” The dom- 
inant feeling among Democrats was sur- 
prise. The abundant talk in the last few 
weeks before E-day about a switch to 
Stevenson had not prepared them for 
what was, in fact, an overwhelming switch 
to Eisenhower. A New York grocer named 
Vincent Goluch took it hardest, turning in 
five false fire alarms the morning after 
election (as he turned in the sixth, police 
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Etection Bet PAyorr 
Also ashes in a cup of coffee. 


Brownell, New York lawyer who is Dew- 
ey’s able political strategist. 

@ Secretary or INTERIOR: 1) Colorado's 
Governor Dan Thornton, a close Ike 
friend; 2) Washington’s Governor Arthur 
Langlie. 

@ Secretary OF AGRICULTURE: 1) Kan- 
sas’ Representative Clifford Hope, a savvy 
farm spokesman and Ike’s campaign ad- 
viser on agriculture; 2) Governor Val 
Petersen of Nebraska; 3) Senator Frank 
Carlson of Kansas. 

@ Secretary or ComMMERCE: 1) New 
Hampshire’s Governor Sherman Adams, 
Ike’s personal and trusted campaign ad- 
viser; 2) Washington state’s Walter Wil- 
liams, chairman of the National Citizens 
for Eisenhower-Nixon and onetime chair- 
man of the Committee for Economic 
Development. 

@ Secretary or Lasor: Minnesota’s ex- 
Governor Harold Stassen, who worked 
hard on Ike’s presidential campaign after 
the Stassen-for-President bubblet  col- 
lapsed in Chicago last June. 


arrested him). In San Antonio, a Demo- 
cratic boarder, annoyed by the triumphant 
smirks of his Republican landlady, set fire 
to her house. “I just didn’t like her atti- 
tude,” he explained to firemen. 

But most Democrats took their defeat 
well, “There is no point in arguing against 
a deluge,” said Arthur Schlesinger Jr., a 
Stevenson speech writer. Said Eleanor 
Roosevelt: “The people have made their 
decision. We go on from there.” 

Pittsburgh's A. G. Trimble, a leading 
manufacturer of “I Like Ike” buttons, 
designed a new button saying: “I Told 
You So.” He was not likely to find many 
customers; the victors were not much in 
the mood to gloat. The Republicans, said 
one Kentucky Democrat, were “like the 
mountain boy who courted the same wom- 
an for 20 years. When she finally gave 
in, he sat down and cried because he was 
afraid he might do something wrong.” All 
over the country, people were paying off 
election bets. In Lowell, Mass., one loser 
let himself be bombarded by custard pies; 
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DonaLpsoON, BRANNAN, CHAPMAN, MCGRANERY 
After Jan. 20, employment problems. 


in Alabama, a girl ate the front page of 
the pro-Ike Montgomery Advertiser 
(after burning it and dunking it in coffee). 

In Washington, hundreds of Govern- 
ment officials got ready to look for new 
jobs. At the White House, Secretary of 
the Interior Oscar Chapman, Agriculture 
Secretary Charles Brannan, Postmaster 
General Jesse Donaldson and Attorney 
General James McGranery interviewed 
each other for the newsreels. Exchange: 

Chapman—‘“Here comes the Attorney 
General now. What are your plans after 
Jan. 20?” 

McGranery—“I don’t have any plans 
after Jan. 20. I'll just wait and see what 
happens. I don’t know. I may not be living 
Jan. 20.” 

The Republicans faced employment 
problems of their own. Wrote Columnist 
Bill Cunningham in the Boston Herald: 
“I don’t know where I get off feeling sorry 
for Governor Stevenson and the Demo- 
crats ... I’m practically out of work. 
For at least a dozen years I’ve been ham- 
mering the theme that ‘we need a change’ 

.. O.K. We've got the change. But 
what do I do now?” 

At Tacoma, Wash., the telephone at 
Lakewood 3487 started ringing soon after 
the polls closed. It is the phone of At- 
torney Edgar Eisenhower, the general's 
older brother, and the people who keep 
calling all want him to put in a good 
word for them with Ike—they are brim- 
ming with ideas on how to run the Gov- 
ernment. In Korea, Major John Eisen- 
hower, the general’s son, eagerly waited 
for the election results, said: “Well, I’m 
damned. Every now & then something clicks 
—and evidently this one did.” Then he sent 
a cable home: DEAR FOLKS, MY HEART- 
FELT CONGRATULATIONS. MY THOUGHTS 
WERE WITH YOU ALL THE TIME. JOHNNY. 

Across the nation, the thoughts of Dem- 
ocrats and Republicans were with the 
President-elect and with the awesome task 
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he faces. There was a vast amount of good 
will toward Ike, and relatively little bit- 
terness remaining from the campaign. By 
& large, the country took the great politi- 
cal turnover in its stride—although not all 
the U.S. took it as calmly as Vermont. 
Reported a correspondent: “Vermonters 
weren't particularly surprised by the Ei- 
senhower landslide. They figured the rest 
of the country was finally coming back 
into the union after a 20-year absence.” 


A Study in Ballots 


Every presidential election really is a 
self-portrait of America ... Into that 
portrait go all their inherited traditions; 
the clashings of different economic, social 
and sectional interests; the tensions of 
race, religion and color, as well as the 
strivings toward tolerance and Americani- 
zation; the transitions of aging and rising 
generations, the tenacious grip of memo- 
ries of the past; the ferments of hopes for 
the future—Samuel Lubell in The Future 
of American Politics. 


The dominant fact of last week's Amer- 
ican self-portrait is that Ike Eisenhower's 
attraction crosses almost the whole varied 
range of U.S. sections, ethnic and religious 
groups and economic interests. 

Eisenhower did especially well among 
three groups: 1) women, 2) suburbanites, 
and 3) new voters. 

Statistical proof of the women’s vote is 
impossible because voting records are not 
filed by sex and there are no “women’s 
precincts.” But in traditionally pro-labor 
districts of Indiana, for example, election 
officials opened voting machines at noon 
“for repairs,’ found Ike leading after a 
heavy morning’s vote by women. In Paw- 
tucket, R.I., a Democratic poll-watcher 
cast his eye over long lines of women 
waiting to vote on election morning and 
commented: “Republican women always 
come out early. The only thing is that this 











time there are twice as many Republican 
women. 

Murder in the Suburbs. The enormous 
development of row upon row of new sub- 
urban homes was a postwar phenomenon 
familiar to any cross-country airplane pas- 
senger. Prewar suburbs were normally Re- 
publican. But the transplanting of hun- 
dreds of thousands of prospering city 
dwellers—many of them Democrats— 
raised the question of which way the sub- 
urbs would go. The Volunteers for Eisen- 
hower were the first to spot the possibili- 
ties of the suburban areas, turned in big 
Republican leads from New York's bed- 
room counties all across the U.S. Even in 
deep-Democratic Georgia, Atlanta’s three 
suburban “fingerbowl” districts gave Ike 
a 3-1 lead. Said Chicago’s Democratic 
Boss Jack Arvey (after the. Democrats 
had lost his Cook County): “The suburbs 
were murder.” 

Some of Ike’s legions of first voters were 
young men whose adult memories began 
not in Depression, but during World War 
II. Said a young C.1.0. worker, as he tried 
to explain the election to C.1.0.-P.A.C. 
Boss Dan Bodell in St. Joseph County, 
Indiana: “You stood in bread lines but we 
stood in chow lines.” 

Tapping the Coalition. Ike’s new blocs 
were not of themselves powerful enough 
to carry the day. To win, Ike had to 
get some of the vote away from the old 
Roosevelt coalition of Southerners, labor, 
farmers and Northern minority groups. 

Farmers, who were frightened into Dem- 
ocratic columns in 1948 by the Adminis- 
tration’s grain-storage scare, flopped re- 
soundingly back to the G.O.P. Example: 
in 1948 Truman carried seven rich farm 
counties in southern Minnesota. This time 
Ike got them all. Pocahontas County, in 
northwestern Towa, is a cash grain area 
which has been Democratic since 1928. 
Ike got 64%. Indiana’s Hamilton County 
gave Dewey 63% of its vote in 1948; it 
gave Ike 73%. 

Many labor precincts polled about as 
many Democratic votes as they had in 
1948. Autoworking Detroit, by dint of 
tremendous C.I.O. effort, did somewhat 
better. But in the national picture, because 
of the overwhelmingly big vote, the Dem- 
ocrat-labor portion fell off drastically. In 
one organized factory after another, Ike 
buttons blossomed out after union leaders 
had made a pitch for Stevenson. 

Republican Omen. Ike cut effectively 
into the Democrats’ minority strongholds. 
U.S. Roman Catholics have been voting 
about 75% Democratic, but this year 
many were concerned over the airy man- 
ner with which Democratic leaders dealt 
with evidence of Communist influence. 
Pawtucket, R.I., a center of Catholic pop- 
ulation, gave Truman 75% in 1948, gave 
Stevenson only 59%. Polish Catholics of 
Chicago’s 32nd ward cut the Democratic 
margin from 74% to 66%. Chicago’s heav- 
ily Irish Catholic 18th ward (policemen, 
firemen, small-home owners) went for Ike 
by 55%, as compared with its 49% for 
Dewey in 1948. Probably, a majority of 
Catholic voters stayed Democratic, but 
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the percentage was cut down at least to 
60%. 

The Jewish vote kept its big Demo- 
cratic margin, but the edge was about 
10% narrower than in 1948. 

Of all the minority blocs, only the Ne- 
groes stood fast for the Democrats, in 
both the North and South. In many states 
Stevenson got a higher numerical Negro 
vote than Truman, but the total Negro 
vote did not increase as much as the total 
state vote. 

A Popularity Contest. Ike generally 
ran well ahead of G.O.P. Congressmen and 
local office holders. Hence his victory was 
clearly more of a personal victory than a 
party victory. Complained a Democratic 
leader in Omaha: “We had the darkest 
horse in history,* and he was running 
against a household word.” But the elec- 
tion cannot properly be considered as a 
mere popularity contest between two men. 
Stevenson was stuck with the liabilities 
and the assets of his party's record. 

Among devoted Stevensonians a myth 
is growing that Harry Truman lost the 
campaign for Stevenson. Actually, it would 
be hard to say whether Truman’s speeches 
hurt more than they helped. Certainly, 
Truman was right when he called himself 
the key to the campaign. The Democrats 
had to stand on the New Deal-Fair Deal 
record, and Stevenson knew this: he vig- 
orously defended the record and praised 
Truman’s campaigning. Of itself, Steven- 
son’s own record could never have been 
made the basis of a campaign against 
Eisenhower's. 

The campaign was “logical,” as logic 
goes in politics. It was happily not frac- 
tionalized into a host of little pressure- 
group appeals. The shifting industrial 
workers, housewives and Midwestern 
farmers were all moved by the same or 
similar arguments. Since this is not a 
homogeneous country, voting patterns al- 
ways have to be examined by groups. 
Sometimes, such an examination shows 
groups moving the same way for different 
and even contradictory reasons, That was 
definitely not the case in 1952. 

Therein lies the basis for a new national 
unity and a more vigorous domestic and 
foreign policy. 


Record Vote 


The 1952 presidential election brought 
out the biggest vote in U.S. history, more 
than 60 million. This bettered by about 
11 million the previous high set in 1940. 

It also reversed a trend alarming to 
those who believe that a democracy is 
weakened when citizens fail to go to the 
polls: the 60 million turnout represented 
more than 61% of U.S. adults. In 1948, 
only 52% of those over 21 voted. 

A good deal of credit for the 1952 
showing goes to a spectacular get-out-the- 
vote drive sparked by American Heritage 
Foundation, a nonprofit, nonpartisan 
agency. Beginning last June, the founda- 


%* A darker horse: Judge Alton B. Parker, Demo- 
cratic presidential candidate in 1904, defeated 
by Theodore Roosevelt by 2,600,000. 
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tion (chairman: New York Banker Win- 
throp Aldrich; vice chairman A.F.L. 
President William Green) went hammer 
& tongs to obtain the cooperation of civic 
groups, broadcasters, editors, educators, 
cartoonists, advertisers. 

Statistical comparisons indicated that 
the U.S. electorate still has a lot of ground 
to recover before it does as well as in 1880, 
when 78.4% of all potential votes were 
cast. It is even further away from the 
performances of Belgians, who voted 90% 
strong in 1950, or Britons who voted 83% 
in 1951. Laziness or indifference, however, 
may not be the most important factor in 
the U.S. voting record. Americans are a 
mobile people; upwards of 30 million 
changed residence in 1951. Since most 
states and counties have long residence 
requirements, a lot of shifting citizens 
temporarily lose their vote every election. 
Needed, in conjunction with the drive for 
more voters: an updating of U.S. state 
election laws to keep pace with peripa- 
tetic Americans. 


DEMOCRATS 
What's a Titular Leader? 


“Come in,” smiled Adlai Stevenson to 
newsmen on the morning after, “and have 
some fried post-mortems on toast.” The 
newsmen, who had followed Stevenson 
enthusiastically for weeks, exchanged a 
few fried post-mortems, said goodbye and 
flew off with their portable typewriters, 
many of them to cover the birth of the 
new Administration. Most of the speech 
writers and advisers also left Springfield, 
going back to making a living in their law 
offices or newspapers. But what of Adlai 
Stevenson? 

Stevenson's political and personal fu- 
ture was a question that interested mil- 
lions of Americans, including Harry Tru- 
man, who in a wire last week acknowl- 
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“Have some fried post-mortems. 


edged him as “the head of our party” and 
urged him to “revitalize the national com- 
mittee and set the wheels in motion to- 
ward a victory in 1954.” Harry added a 
sentence which many a _ Stevensonian 
might regard as a threat: “I will do every- 
thing I can to help.” 

What is the head of a defeated U.S. 
party? He has no constitutional standing, 
as he has in Britain. Unless he happens to 
be also a party leader in Congress, he has 
no podium from which to speak. Unless he 
happens to be governor of a large state, he 
has no nucleus around which to group 
organizational strength. The party na- 
tional committees have little or no influ- 
ence on the party’s Congressmen. Steven- 
son would continue to make an admirable 
spokesman for his party, but in the nature 
of the case a spokesman is not needed 
unless or until the party gets something 
new to say. The long campaign has ex- 
hausted the old arguments; only Republi- 
can blunders or a shift in the world situa- 
tion can open a big new debate. 

For the urgent task of holding the de- 
feated Democratic factions together, Ad- 
lai Stevenson is not especially suited by 
either experience or personality. He is not 
an organization politician, and the imme- 
diate Democratic problem may be an or- 
ganizational one. 

There is no doubt that Stevenson is 
today the most widely respected figure in 
his party. But that is no guarantee of real 
(as distinguished from titular) party lead- 
ership—as Wendell Willkie found out 
after 1940. 

Not the least interesting of the fried 
post-mortems of 1952 is the reminder of 
an old and growing defect of the U.S. 
political system. Where party discipline is 
almost nonexistent, the leadership of the 


opposition cannot be institutionalized. 
Governor Stevenson, a man_ without 
an organized personal faction, shortly 


(Jan. 12) to be without office and with- 
out patronage, may exercise genuine lead- 
ership of his party by the sheer power 
of tongue and pen. But if he does, Ste- 
venson will be the first American who 
ever managed it. 


The Durable Party 


Worse things than the Eisenhower 
landslide have happened to the Demo- 
cratic Party. It survived the Civil War 
and it survived William Jennings Bryan— 
which would indicate that it is as nearly 
immortal as a political party can be. On 
the morrow of 1952's defeat, its political 
power is still strong, with only a few votes 
separating it from control of House and 
Senate. More important is the fact that 
millions of voters who switched to Ike 
had a hard time making up their minds; 
they could easily switch back if the coun- 
try got into a serious economic recession 
or met grave setbacks in foreign affairs. 
The Democratic Party in the 1952 conven- 
tion and in the campaign displayed great 
vitality: a hard-hitting variety of orator- 
ical range from Truman to Barkley to 
Stevenson; a press which, while outnum- 
bered by the Republican papers, is ag- 
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gressive and devoted; a warmth and color 
that runs through the intermediate lead- 
ership; and the loyalty of most intellec- 
tuals, the famous eggheads, who are very 
useful allies since they write the books, 
are heard on the airwaves and educate 
the nation’s youth. 

With all this, the Democratic Party 
is obviously neither dead nor dying—but 
its leaves look healthier than its roots. 
The Eisenhower victory broke both ends 
of the Roosevelt coalition—both the 
Southern conservatives and the Northern 
cities. This is the kind of coalition that 
needs the cement of power; in opposition, 
the parts are almost certain to increase 
their internal strife. Many 1952 Demo- 
cratic voters stayed with the party out of 
fear that the Republicans would “take it 
away.” No answer to that in words can 


gone. This decline has been going on for 
40 years, and there is little possibility that 
the city machines can be put together 
again. Millions of the immigrants have 
entered the American middle class, and 
millions more are attracted by the Re- 
publican Party, which was and is largely 
a middle-class party in ideals. 

Even on the front of the Democratic 
intellectuals new opposition has shown 
itself. Cracks have appeared in the anti- 
middle-class, anti-capitalist tone that 
dominated U.S. writing before the war. 
In a few years, a novel with a morally re- 
spectable businessman may not be a rar- 
ity. In the coming generation, the $2,000- 
a-week Hollywood liberal may be 
deader as a type than Arthur Miller’s 
Salesman. 

So the Democrats may be in deeper 
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possibly be so effective as an answer in 
facts. If the Republicans do not take it 
away. the Democrats may expect further 
losses in the 1954 congressional elections. 

The pre-New Deal taproots of the 
Democratic Party lay in Appomattox and 
Castle Garden. Appomattox* was the 
Southern loathing of Republicanism 
which was bred in Reconstruction days. 
Castle Garden was New York City’s 
famed immigration station through which 
passed the millions who were politically 
organized in the great Democratic city 
machines. Appomattox and Castle Garden 
helped the Democratic Party survive 
through the Republican decades between 
the Civil War and 1932. Now the big city 
machines are shot: Chicago’s Jack Arvey 
could not even carry Cook County; the 
Tammany Tiger is a sick old alley cat; 
Boss Hague’s Jersey City baronage is 





* As for Appomattox in 1952, Eisenhower al- 
most carried the county-—the vote: Stevenson 
957. Ike 929. 
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trouble than they have ever faced since 
Andrew Jackson came over the mountains, 
They may be, but Jackson’s party is 
tough as hickory. It may strike new roots. 
Whether it does, depends very largely on 
the Republicans, whose present political 
position is full of suspense, danger and 
opportunity. 


THE CONGRESS 
The Republican 83rd 


For the Republican Party, the gains in 
the 1952 congressional elections were more 
than numerical. The line on the quality 
chart pointed upward, too, 

Of the four Republican Senators who 
were beaten, three—Missouri’s James 
Kem, Washington’s Harry Cain and Mon- 
tana’s Zales Ecton—would have been lia- 
bilities to the Eisenhower Administration. 
The Democrats who beat them—W. Stuart 
Symington in Missouri, Representative 
Henry Jackson in Washington and Repre- 
sentative Mike Mansfield in Montana— 


are able men who know how to cross a 
party line. The only liberal G.O.P. Senator 
who was defeated, Massachusetts’ Henry 
Cabot Lodge, also lost to a good man: 
Boston’s young (35) Representative John 
Kennedy had found few issues, other than 
political party, on which he and Lodge 
could disagree. 

Among the seven new Republican Sena- 
tors are some men of tested high caliber, 
notably, Kentucky’s scholarly John Sher- 
man Cooper, who unseated Senator Thom- 
as Underwood. Still others among the sev- 
en show promise, eé.g., Arizona’s Barry 
Goldwater, a department-store operator 
who ousted grey, quiet Majority Leader 
Ernest McFarland, and Michigan Repre- 
sentative Charles E. Potter, who unseated 
Senator Blair Moody. In some states, the 
Eisenhower landslide failed to pull in 
strong Republican candidates. In New 
Mexico, Ike almost tugged Pat Hurley 
(Secretary of War under Herbert Hoover ) 
across the line, but Hurley finally lost to 
Senator Dennis Chavez in a race so close 
that it is being challenged. 

In both houses, the Republican major- 
ity for organization purposes will be thin 
but sufficient. The Senate will be divided, 
48 Republicans, 47 Democrats and Wayne 
Morse of Oregon. After years of voting 
with the Democrats, Morse has finally 
agreed with the Republicans who have 
said all along that he is no Republican. If 
Morse, now calling himself an “independ- 
ent,” votes with the Democrats on organi- 
zation, the tie can eventually be broken 
by Vice President Richard Nixon. 

In the House, with one race so close 
that it was still undecided a week after 
the polls closed, the Republicans have 221 
safe seats—three more than a majority of 
all the seats. 

The 1952 congressional elections turned 
up some other interesting characters and 
characteristics: 

Delaware. Republican Senator John 
(“Whispering Willie’) Williams, who was 
expected to have hard going against an 
opponent (Lieut. Governor Alexis I. Du 
Pont Bayard) with a wealthy political 
and financial background, surprised every- 
one. Williams’ plurality(15,335) was more 
than twice the margin by which Dwight 
Eisenhower carried the state. Chief rea- 
son: citizens of Delaware heartily ap- 
proved John Williams’ successful cam- 
paign against corruption in the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue (Time, Oct. 13). 

Virginia. The three Republicans who 
upset their Democratic opponents and 
won seats in the House have an average 
age of 29. The youngest is Bill Wampler, 
26, a Lincolnesque newspaper reporter 
from Bristol who traveled 35,000 miles 
and made 250 speeches in eight months 
of campaigning. The biggest margin in 
the three races (2,543 votes) was piled up 
by Richard H. Poff, 29. an air force vet- 
eran from Radford. The third of the 
young men, Joel T. Broyhill, 32, of the 
Virginia suburbs of Washington, D.C., 
was a regional Nixon. When his opponent 
charged that some houses built by the 
Broyhill family’s construction firm were 
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full of defects, Broyhill took to television 
with his answer. Result: votes for Broy- 
hill, publicity for his business. 

North Carolina. For the first time since 
1928, North Carolina elected a Republi- 
can to the House. The G.O.P. winner: 
Charles Raper Jonas, 47, of Lincolnton, 
who won the Tenth District seat. The last 
Republican elected from that district 24 
years ago: Charles A. Jonas, the new Con- 
gressman’s father and law partner. 

Texas. In all the furor about Texas, 
hardly anyone paid any attention to the 
fact that Martin Dies was quietly (which 
is unusual for Dies) being returned to the 
House as Congressman at large. A Con- 
gressman from 1931 to 1945, Dies was 
first chairman of the House Un-American 
Activities Committee. 

Illinois. Republican Richard B. Vail of 
Chicago, another former member of the 
Un-American Activities Committee, was 
the only Congressman closely identified 
with anti-Communist activity to be de- 
feated. The man who beat him: old (70), 
breast-beating Barratt O'Hara, who was 
the youngest lieutenant governor in Illi- 
nois history in 1913, who beat Vail in 
1948 and lost to him in 1950. 

Washington. Republican Jack West- 
land, who took time out from campaign- 
ing to win the national amateur golf cham- 
pionship (at 47, he is the oldest U.S. ama- 
teur champ in history), won the House 
seat vacated by Democratic Representa- 
tive Henry (“Scoop”) Jackson, who was 
elected U.S. Senator. When Eisenhower 
campaigned through Washington, West- 
land, for “good luck,”’ gave him the putter 
which sank the winning putt in the na- 
tional amateur tournament. 

Idaho. A comely Democrat, Mrs. 
Gracie Pfost, 46, unseated Republican 
Congressman John T. Wood. Her election 
gave Congress the largest number of wom- 
en members (twelve) in history. There 
will be eleven women Representatives, 
one Senator (Maine Republican Margaret 
Chase Smith). 

Ohio. For the first time in history, a 
mother and her son were elected to the 
House. Both are Ohio Republicans. The 
mother: Mrs. Frances P. Bolton, 67, who 
has represented the 22nd Congressional 
District (Cleveland) since 1940, when she 
was chosen to fill the vacancy left by the 
death of her husband, Representative 
Chester C. Bolton. The son: Oliver P. 
Bolton, 35, who will be a freshman Rep- 
resentative from Ohio's 11th District, 
which adjoins his mother’s. 

Kansas. Pushing upstream as the Re- 
publican flood rolled across Kansas, Dem- 
ocrat Howard S. Miller, 73-year-old farm- 
er-lawyer from Morrill, ousted Republican 
Representative Albert Cole. The reason: 
Cole supported the Tuttle Creek Dam 
(Trae, Sept. 1), part of the Missouri 
River development program. Many resi- 
dents of the district oppose the dam be- 
cause it would require abandonment of 
many farms. A group of farm wives or- 
ganized a motorcade and toured the dis- 
trict with Miller under the slogan: “Let’s 
quit this dam foolishness.” 
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Old Faces 


When the 83rd Congress gets through 
organizing next January, some old, familiar 
faces will appear at the heads of the tables. 
Many of the key officers and committee 
chairmen will be returning to posts they 
held in the Soth Congress. 

In the Senate, the chairman of the Re- 
publican Policy Committee will be the man 
who has held the post since 1947: Robert 
A. Taft. For majority leader, the leading 
prospect is California’s Senator William 
Knowland, a middle-of-the-road man who 
is quick on his feet in parliamentary 
clinches. For the key Senate committee 
chairmanships (assigned by seniority), 


this is the prospective lineup: 
Agriculture. Vermont's gentle, able 
George D. Aiken, one of the best G.O.P. 





Harris & Ewing 
SpeaAKeR-TO-Be Joe Martin 
An experienced hand on the gavel. 


farm legislators, a friend of the farmer but 
no foe of the consumer. 

Appropriations. New Hampshire’s 
Styles Bridges, who is expected to pass 
over the Republican leadership which he 
held last session to take the important Ap- 
propriations chairmanship. 

Armed Services. Massachusetts’ Lever- 
ett Saltonstall, a careful internationalist. 

Banking & Currency. Homer Capehart, 
the wealthy radio-TV manufacturer from 
Indiana, a strong conservative. 

Finance. Eugene Millikin of Colorado, 
one of the Senate’s ablest legislators and 
a tax expert. 

Foreign Relations. Wisconsin’s back- 
slapping Alexander Wiley, a self-described 
humorist, who was an ardent isolationist 
before Pearl Harbor, has now moved, 
thanks partly to his British-born bride, 
all the way to internationalism. He sees 
himself as a new Vandenberg; others see 
him merely as a new Wiley. 

Government Operations (the chief in- 
vestigating committee). Wisconsin’s Joe 


McCarthy, who has announced that he will 
concentrate on exposing and preventing 
corruption. 

Interstate & Foreign Commerce. New 
Hampshire's Charles Tobey, known to 
millions for his literary (but not always 
relevant) asides during the Kefauver com- 
mittee’s crime investigation broadcasts. 

Judiciary. North Dakota’s William 
Langer, who gets elected as a Republican, 
almost always votes like a Democrat. 

2 a & Public Welfare. Robert A. 
ait. 

Post Office & Civil Service. Frank 
Carlson, the homespun Senator from Kan- 
sas, one of Ike Eisenhower's closest cam- 
paign advisers. 

Rules & Administration. One of the 
Senate’s most unruly, Indiana’s loud Wil- 
liam Jenner. 

In the House, the Speaker will be one 
who has been there before: Massachusetts’ 
durable Joe Martin, Speaker in the 8oth 
Congress. The majority leadership prob- 
ably will go to the man who held it in 
the 80th: Charles Halleck of Indiana. 

For the most important committee 
chairmanships in the House, seniority 
dictates this prospective lineup: 

Agriculture. Clifford Hope of Kansas, 
Ike Eisenhower's chief adviser on farm 
policy, who endorses most of the present 
farm program but criticizes the way the 
Administration has been handling it. If 
Hope should become Secretary of Agri- 
culture, the committee chairman would 
be Minnesota's August Andresen, who has 
long been a sharp thorn in the side of the 
Department of Agriculture. 

Appropriations. New York’s John 
Taber, an old and confirmed apostle of 
economy in Government, who has been a 
member of the committee since 1924. 

Armed Services. Missouri's Dewey 
Short, a widely educated hillbilly (Har- 
vard, Heidelberg, Oxford) who has a 
fund of good stories, a long record of 
eccentric voting, especially on military 
affairs, and hardly a friend in the Defense 
Department. 

Education & Labor. Pennsylvania’s 
Samuel K. McConnell, a Philadelphia in- 
vestment banker whose record is unpleas- 
ing to the C.I.0., which judged him wrong 
on 14 out of 16 issues in the 82nd Congress. 

Expenditures. A bitter lone wolf, Clare 
Hoffman of Michigan, perhaps the most 
reactionary man in Congress. 

Foreign Affairs. Robert Chiperfield of 
Illinois, who voted against early foreign- 
aid proposals, later voted for aid to Eu- 
rope because he felt he must do so to sup- 
port U.S. troops there. 

Public Works. Michigan's George A. 
Dondero, a longtime friend of the St. 
Lawrence Seaway plan. 

Rules. Leo Allen of Illinois, a close 
friend of Speaker-to-be Joe Martin, and 
a straight party line man who can be de- 
pended upon to route legislation the way 
the party leaders want it routed. 

Un-American Activities. Another II- 
linoisan (Congressmen from that state 
may hold five chairmanships), H. H. Velde, 
a zealous lawyer and ex-FBI man who is 
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expected to pitch into the job with en- 
thusiasm and intelligence. Said he: “We'll 
just begin when we are no longer ham- 
strung by an administration of red her- 
rings.” 

Veterans’ Affairs. Massachusetts’ Edith 
Nourse Rogers, a member of Congress 
since 1925, who will be the only woman to 
head a committee. A tireless friend of the 
veteran, she was the President’s special 
representative for care of disabled veterans 
under Harding, Coolidge and Hoover. 

Ways & Means. Daniel Reed of New 
York, a member of Congress since 1919, 
and an undeviating conservative. 

Joint Committee on Atomic Energy 
(Senate & House). New York’s W. Sterling 
(“Stub”) Cole, who in 1950 opposed the 
decision to go ahead with the hydrogen 
bomb, felt the country’s defense program 
leaned too heavily on mass aerial bom- 
bardment. One of the hardest workers in 
Congress and an expert in the committee 
room, Cole is widely respected for his in- 
dustry, fair-mindedness and good judg- 
ment. An internationalist, he was one of 
the early Eisenhower supporters. 

The Republican majorities in House 
and Senate are not required by law to 
stick to seniority assignment—but they 
usually do. 


GOVERNORS 


Another Landslide 
The Republican victory that swept the 
presidency and squeaked through the Con- 
gress took on landslide dimensions again 
among the state governors. Of the 30 gu- 
bernatorial seats up for election this fall, 
the two parties had 15 each. When the re- 
turns were all in last week, the Republi- 
cans held 20, the Democrats only ten. 
Among the 48 states in 1953 there will be 
30 Republican, 18 Democratic governors. 
The Republican winners: 
Arizona: Howard Pyle* 
Colorado: Dan Thornton* 
Delaware: J. Caleb Boggs 
Illinois: William G. Stratton 
Indiana: George N. Craig 
Iowa: William S. Beardsley* 
Kansas: Edward F. Arn* 
Maine: Burton M. Cross 
Massachusetts: Christian A. Herter 
Minnesota: C. Elmer Anderson* 
Montana: J. Hugo Aronson 
Nebraska: Robert B. Crosby 
New Hampshire: Hugh Gregg 
New Mexico: Edwin L. Mechem* 
North Dakota: C. Norman Brunsdale* 
South Dakota: Sigurd Anderson* 
Utah: J. Bracken Lee* 
Vermont: Lee E. Emerson* 
Washington: Arthur B. Langlie* 
Wisconsin: Walter J. Kohler Jr.* 
The Democratic winners: 
Arkansas: Francis Cherry 
Florida: Dan McCarty 
Michigan: G. Mennen Williams* 
Missouri: Phil M. Donnelly 
North Carolina: William B. Umstead 
Ohio: Frank J. Lausche* 


%* Incumbent. 
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Rhode Island: Dennis J. Roberts* 

Tennessee: Frank Clement 

Texas: Allan Shivers* 

West Virginia: William C. Marland 

Among the upsets: 

Massachusetts. Democratic Governor 
Paul A. Dever, keynoter at his party’s 
convention last July, was beaten in a close 
race by Republican Christian A. (for Ar- 
chibald) Herter. The governor-elect is 57, 
a Harvard man, married to the grand- 
daughter of Charles Pratt, a partner of 
John D. Rockefeller the elder and one of 
the founders of Standard Oil. Herter, an 
able internationalist who did a stint with 
the State Department (Berlin, Brussels 
and Washington, 1916-19), once dabbled 
in publishing (/ndependent and Sports- 
man magazines), served in the Massachu- 





James F. Coyne 
MaAssACHUSETTS’ HERTER 


Victory over a keynoter. 


setts legislature and has been in the U.S. 
Congress since 1943. 

Montana. Republican Newcomer J. 
Hugo Aronson took the governorship from 
Democratic Incumbent John W. Bonner. 
Aronson, 61, known as the “galloping 
Swede,” has had a rags-to-riches rise: a 
penniless immigrant from Sweden in rg1t, 
he became a prosperous farmer and oil- 
man, has served one term in the state leg- 
islature, campaigned for business princi- 
ples in government. His cause was helped 
by Bonner’s arrest for drunkenness in 
1950 in New Orleans. 

Not in the upset rank, but notable 
otherwise: 

Michigan. The Democrats’ Governor G. 
Mennen Williams was re-elected, over the 
Republicans’ Fred M. Alger Jr., by so 
small a margin (less than 8,000) that 
there will probably be a recount. In 1950, 
Williams squeezed in with a recount. 

Vermont. Overwhelmingly (72%) for 
Ike, the Green Mountain State’s voters 
nevertheless gave Republican Governor 
Lee Emerson something of a scare. They 


elected him to another term by a 3.7% 
margin, but the Democrats’ defeated Rob- 
ert W. Larrow got the biggest vote ever 
received by a Vermont Democrat. Rea- 
sons: 1) Emerson’s highhanded removal of 
a former political rival, Peter A. Bove, 
from the state liquor control board, and 
2) Emerson’s insistence on a 15% income 
surtax which has built up what Vermont- 
ers think is an unnecessarily high treasury 
surplus. 


THE ATOM 
H-Bomb 


The power and responsibility of the 
next President of the U.S. may have been 
vastly increased by a report that arrived 
last week from Eniwetok Atoll in the Pa- 
cific: the first hydrogen bomb, perhaps 
1,000 times more powerful than the first 
atomic bombs, was exploded. 

The report was contained in a letter 
giving an eyewitness account of the ex- 
plosion. The letter was received by a Los 
Angeles woman, published in the Los An- 
geles Examiner. Excerpts: 

“Early this morning we stood on the 
deck facing the islands we couldn’t see. 
Everyone waited tensely as the loud- 
speaker announced the minutes, then sec- 
onds, four, three, two, one. Then, right 
on the nose, through glasses so dark ab- 
solutely nothing could be seen, appeared 
a huge orange ball, materializing out of 
nothing, which grew larger and brighter 
until it appeared as if no dark glasses 
were there at all. An intense heat struck 
us almost immediately and the ball of 
fire started to rise and slowly lose its in- 
tensity, We took off our glasses and saw 
water vapor suddenly form around the 
column, 

“Then it rushed into the base of the 
column and up, clearing the air so that 
you could see countless tons of water 
rushing skyward—drawn up the column 
by that tremendous unseen force. The 
column went up & up and finally mush- 
roomed. About three minutes* later, the 
report, like a nearby cannon shot, hit us 
and was followed by several seconds of 
dull rumbling. Then the mushroom ex- 
panded into a free halo, growing with 
tornado-like speed and reaching nearly 
over our ship before it appeared to cease 
growing. Then it appeared to connect it- 
self to the main column by a web of 
filmy vapor. Typical comment from the 
oldtimers: ‘Holy cow. That sure makes 
the A-bomb a runt.’ ” 

Another eyewitness sent a description 
to relatives in Lima, Ohio, who gave it 
to the Lima News. “About 15 minutes 
after shot time,” he wrote, “the island 
on which the bomb had been set off start- 
ed to burn, and it turned a brilliant red 
. . « Within six hours, an island that 
once had palm trees and coconuts was 
now nothing. A mile-wide island had ac- 
tually disappeared.” 


* The three-minute interval indicates that the 
observer was about 36 miles from the point of 
explosion, 
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LABOR 
"A Christian Gentleman" 


In 1904, a wiry, sandy-haired 18-year- 
old came up out of a coal mine in western 
Pennsylvania and swung on the company 
weighman for cheating. Next morning 
young Philip Murray was fired for “en- 
gaging in a brawl on company property.” 
To his surprise, the 600 miners in town 
walked out on strike in his defense, then 
elected him president of their United 
Mine Workers local. The strike was bro- 
ken, and a sheriff’s squad put Phil Mur- 
ray on a train for Pittsburgh and told him 
not to come back. “I’ve never had a doubt 
in my mind since then of what I wanted 
to do with my life,” said Murray 45 years 
later, when he was president of the United 
Steelworkers and of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations. 

Last week Murray stopped off in San 
Francisco on his way to the C.I.O.’s an- 
nual convention in Los Angeles. He had 
dinner with 600 Western Steelworkers and 
their wives, reminisced in his soft Scot- 
tish burr, then departed, with a “Good 
night and God bless you.” At 11:30, he 
and Mrs. Murray retired to their room at 
the Mark Hopkins Hotel, leaving a call 
for 6:30 next morning. At 6:30, the 
switchboard rang and rang, but got no 
answer. A bellboy knocked, then opened 
the door with a pass key. Mrs. Murray 
(who is hard of hearing) was still asleep. 
Phil Murray lay crumpled on the floor 
between the twin beds, dead of a heart 
attack. He was 66. 

A Man with Understanding. The size 
and character of the C.1.0., its wage rates 
and pensions, and the political influence 
of organized labor are all a testament to 
Phil Murray’s dedicated life. But Phil 
Murray was more than a fighter for labor. 
He was a man with a keen understanding 
of the individual’s relationship to the 
world he lives in. Impersonally—as a un- 
ion boss—Murray was tough and hard, 
demanding discipline and loyalty, deter- 
mined and stubborn at the bargaining 
table. Personally he was emotional and 
softhearted, endowed with a twinkly-eyed 
kindliness and an honest humility. 

Phil was bundled off to his first strike 
meeting when he was six, by his father, 
an Irish-born coal miner and unionist in 
Lanarkshire, Scotland. In 1902, William 
Murray brought his family (ten children) 
to the U.S., settled them in Pennsylva- 
nia’s Westmoreland County coal fields. 
When Phil was fired for his fight with 
the weighman, he went to work for the 
United Mine Workers in Pittsburgh. In 
1920, Phil Murray at 34 became vice pres- 
ident to the U.M.W.’s new president, 
John L. Lewis. 

Through the years that Lewis and Mur- 
ray ran the U.M.W., industry was per- 
fecting and extending the techniques of 
mass production. For years, A.F.L. lead- 
ers had recognized in principle the neéd 
for vertical unions in mass-production 
industries. But when it came to putting 
the principle into effect, the A.F.L., dom- 
inated by craft unions, found that the 
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craft psychology was very strong among 
its members and leaders. 

The U.M.W. was one of the few A.F.L. 
unions organized on the industrial prin- 
ciple. Lewis in 1935 forced the creation 
of the A.F.L.’s Committee for Industrial 
Organization. Phil Murray was delegated 
to organize the steel industry, the key to 
the struggle. In two hectic and memorable 
years, Murray achieved essential success 
in steel. The inevitable conflict with the 
craft unions grew sharper, and in 1938 
the A.F.L. expelled the industrial unions. 
The new grouping changed its name to 
the Congress of Industrial Organizations, 
named as its president John L. Lewis, as 
its vice president Phil Murray. 

After betting his job on a Willkie vic- 
tory in the presidential election, Lewis 





Walter Bennet! 
PuHILip Murray 


A eulogy from the little governor. 


resigned in 1940, picking Murray as his 
successor. Called a Lewis stooge, Murray 
issued a memorable statement: “I think 
I am a man,” he said. “I have a soul, a 
heart and a mind. And, with the excep- 
tion of my soul, they all belong to me.” 
Three-Front War. Before and after 
Lewis’ departure, the C.I.O. was in a 
three-front war: with the craft unions, 
with industry management and with the 
Communists. Lee Pressman became gen- 
eral counsel for the C.1.0., and other 
Communists rose to positions of great 
power. For a while, Communists and anti- 
Communists each thought they were using 
the other. Phil Murray at length decided 
to get rid of his Reds, but he was not 
fully successful until the Taft-Hartley 
Act (which he hated) came to his aid. 
Meanwhile, C.1.0. and A.F.L. grew so 
fast that bitterness between them was 
softened by prosperity. Management 
learned to accept the fact of Big Labor 
and to respect, in particular, Phil Murray. 
In politics, Murray was more success- 
ful than Lewis. Roosevelt often called 


Murray over to the White House for a 
quick nip and an evening’s bull session 
(but he could never get Murray into 
evening clothes for a formal dinner). 
Murray was not as close to Truman 
(whom he called “the little governor’’) but 
eventually got an embarrassing avalanche 
of help from the Truman Administration, 
which culminated in Truman’s impetuous 
seizure of Big Steel (Tue, April 21). 

Soon after the strike that followed the 
seizure, Murray made plans to tour the 
steel plants with Ben Fairless, president of 
U.S. Steel, in a mutual effort to bring 
peace to the steel industry. 

Leading contender for the C.1.0. pres- 
idency is Allen S. Haywood, 64, C.1.0. 
executive vice president, who came out of 
the U.M.W. with Murray and has been a 
close associate ever since. Haywood may 
be the rallying point for all those who 
oppose the C.1.0.’s United Auto Workers’ 
Walter Reuther, 45, well-hated by Phil 
Murray’s Steelworkers. 

Neither Haywood, Reuther nor anyone 
else in sight has the stature or wisdom of 
Phil Murray. By coincidence, both Harry 
Truman and Ben Fairless used the same 
term in eulogizing Murray this week. 
They called him a “Christian Gentleman,” 
a hard term to earn in the vortex of a 
social storm, 


HAWAII 
Ready & Waiting 


On duty in Hawaii National Park early 
Election Day, Vulcanologist Gordon Mac- 
Donald noticed telltale marks on the seis- 
mograph, After some quick calculations, 
he phoned Hilo police about a severe and 
distant earthquake. Seismic sea waves, he 
figured, might hit the Hawaiian Islands in 
about three hours. 

Meanwhile, Hawaii’s new and elaborate 
tidal wave warning system had gone into 
action. From Arizona, and Sitka and Fair- 
banks in Alaska, reports from other seis- 
mographs were flashed to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey’s central clearinghouse 
for wave warnings on Oahu. The quake 
was plotted in the Kamchatka area. 

On April 1, 1946, unannounced 45-ft. 
waves from an earthquake in the Aleu- 
tians area brought death and destruction 
to the Hilo region. This time, Hawaii was 
ready. Police swiftly called out all off-duty 
officers and reserves. Radio stations began 
transmitting bulletins every few minutes. 
In Pearl Harbor, naval vessels put out 
double moorings; flotillas of smaller craft 
stood out for the safety of the open ocean. 

As the waves raced at more than 400 
m.p.h. toward Hawaii, hundreds of resi- 
dents of beach areas moved to higher 
ground, crowded mountain highways. At 
1:30 p.m., three medium-size waves struck 
the northeast shores, washed over high- 
ways. One hour later, a 13-ft. wall of wa- 
ter thundered over Mokuleia Beach on 
northernmost Oahu, flooded several homes 
and stores. The four waves passed, Hawaii 
began counting up the damage. As in 
1946, northeastern Hilo has suffered the 
most—$100,000. Casualties: six cows. 
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Shields had been in deep storage ever since former Dictator Uriburu 
bought them to bolster police courage in 1931 war with anarchists. 


FAKED PHOTOGRAPH, labeled “Historic Moment in Washington,” “UNDERGROUND PENTAGON,” reached by this winding 
plugged Carpano vermouth in Italian newspapers day after U.S. election. tunnel 600 feet beneath summit of Raven Rock Mountain, will 
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Vanstone 
FANATIC FACES of the Freie Deutsche Jugend blue shirts, who celebration of third anniversary of East Germany’s Red government. 
paraded 350,000-strong through Berlin’s Soviet zone, marked solemn Banners hail the 19th (Malenkov) Congress of Russia’s Communists. 
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provide Defense Dept. with three-story, atomic-bombproof STUBBORN BOXERS, Little Guy and Mandy, looked beaten but un- 





communications center at Fort Ritchie, Md. Cost: $35 million. bowed after losing fifth bout with sticky Sturgeon Bay, Wis. porcupines. 
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UNITED NATIONS 


Peace Gesture 

After six frustrating years of trying to 
budge the roadblocks to world peace, 
Norway’s Trygve Halvdan Lie resigned 
this week as Secretary-General of the 
United Nations. His reason: his fear that 
he himself has become a roadblock. 

A sad-faced, meaty (220 lbs.) carpen- 
ter’s son, he became the U.N.’s first boss 
in February 1946, when the Big Five 
powers agreed on him as a compromise 
candidate. The Russians were his enthu- 
siastic supporters then. 

But on June 26, 1950, when he threw 
his weight behind the U.N.’s decision to 
resist Communist aggression in Korea, 
Trygve Lie became anathema to the Rus- 
sians. After the U.N. extended his term 
until 1954 the Russians snubbed him at 
meetings, addressed all their communica- 
tions to the Secretariat. 

This week, with foreign ministers of all 
the Big Five powers present at the Gen- 
eral Assembly, Lie announced his long- 
planned resignation, urged the big powers 
to agree on a successor quickly, and ex- 
pressed hope that his quitting might 
smooth chances for a Korean cease-fire. 

Possibilities for the job: the Philippines’ 
Carlos Romulo, Mexico’s Padilla Nervo. 
The reward: $20,000 tax-free salary, a 
big house and $20,000 for expenses. 


Wanted To, But Didn't 


Red propagandists tirelessly charge that 
the South Koreans started the war. A fort- 
night ago, Russia’s Andrei Vishinsky told 
the U.N.: “The leaders of the South Ko- 
rean government .. . were preparing to 
attack North Korea; they were preparing 
for war. They said so... They were 
working toward if, not in secret but with 
the support, protection and connivance of 
their protectors from beyond the seas.” 

Last week before the U.N., South Ko- 
rea’s peppery little Foreign Minister, Y. T. 
Pyun, answered the charge quite honestly. 
Substance of his remarks: we would have 
attacked the North Koreans if we could, 
but we couldn't. 

Pyun, a right-winger who bears no love 
for the U.S. State Department, explained: 
“T do not mean to apologize for the inten- 
tions we ought to have as a sovereign 
people [to reunite divided Korea. But] 
these honorable and legitimate intentions 
of ours failed . . . The United States 
Government did not mean to support and 
implement these Korean aspirations for 
fear it might touch off the much dreaded 
third World War. . . Far from supplying 
us with heavy artillery and battle planes 
making an offensive action possible, the 
U.S. Government took special care to keep 
the R.O.K. in short supply of small am- 
munitions even . It is true that we 
meant to recover our lost national legacy 
by all means, including war, but failed to 
carry it out simply because it was a physi- 
cal impossibility.” 
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REFLECTIONS 
2002 A.D. 


Arnold J. Toynbee, the British historian 
who has worked harder than any living 
man to synthesize the meaning of the 
world’s known past civilizations (he lists 
26), took a long look into the future. In- 
vited to speak last week at a philosophical 
society at Edinburgh University with no 
newspapermen present and without a pre- 
pared text, Historian Toynbee made a 
gloomy but provocative guess at the world 
in the year 2002 A.D. 


“Within half a century,” he predicted 


the whole face of the planet will 
have been unified politically through the 
concentration of irresistible military pow- 





Associated Press 
TryGveE Lie 
According to plan. 


er in some single set of hands.’’ Whether 
this unification will come through a world 
war or without it, he would not say. Nor 
was he ready to predict in whose hands the 
irresistible military power would rest. But 
in his mind’s eye, Toynbee seemed to see 
the U.S. in nominal charge of the world, 
with Soviet Russia tacitly recognizing 
American dominance because it feared to 
challenge the U.S. to war. 

Asia, Parthia & Rome. “If a modern 
westernizing world were to be unified 
peacefully,” Toynbee said, “one could im- 
agine, in 2002, a political map not unlike 
that of the Graeco-Roman world in A.D. 
102, in which everything between Britain 
and India inclusive was gathered up in 
three empires—the empire in India and 
central Asia, the Parthian in Iran and 
Iraq, the Roman world round the Med- 
iterranean. In form these three powers 
were all mutually independent, in reality 
the paramountcy of the Roman Empire 
was admitted by the other two.” 


The American empire of 2002 would, 
like Augustus’ Roman Empire, make great 
use of what Toynbee called “constitutional 
fictions.” The U.S. once overlorded it over 
Latin America with a big stick, Toynbee 
says, but learned better. “The states of 
Europe and Asia within the U.S. sphere of 
influence are going to be as touchy as the 
Latin American states, and the U.S. is 
likely to handle them by a diplomatic 
technique that she has learned from her 
Latin American experience.” 

Form & Fact. “No community in the 
world will be able to afford to admit that 
it is not democratic; but even in... west- 
ern countries that have had a long experi- 
ence of working parliamentary institutions, 
the real control of the electorate over the 
government will have become less effective 
than it was in the roth century, because 
the rise in the standard of education will 
not have kept pace either with the dilu- 
tion of the electorate or with the increas- 
ing complicatedness and technicality of 
public business.” In less experienced 
states, Toynbee suggests, an even greater 
gulf will grow “between democratic form 
and bureaucratic fact.” 

“Democracy will have receded in the 
current Western usage of the term, as 
meaning self-government. It may, though, 
have advanced in the current Russian 
usage, as meaning social equality in con- 
trast to hierarchy of classes. The loss of 
freedom on the material plane will have 
been the price of abolition of violence and 
injustice on the material plane. ‘Govern- 
ment is the penalty for original sin.’ Giv- 
en the imperfection of human nature, the 
only way to abolish strife and injustice 
on a material plane is to restrict freedom 
there. In a powerful, healthy, overpopu- 
lated world, even the proletarian’s freedom 
to beget children will no longer be his 
private affair, but will be regulated by 
the state.” 

Back to Church. But man, believes 
Toynbee, cannot live without freedom 
any more than he can live without re- 
ligion. “And if freedom is suppressed on 
the material plane, it will break out on 
the spiritual plane . . . The roth century 
movement in the Western world which 
replaced religion by technology as the 
center of interest will be reversed in the 
21st century by a counter-movement in 
which mankind will turn back from tech- 
nology to religion.” 

“There will be no more Fords and 
Napoleons,” Professor Toynbee predicts, 
“but there may still be St. Francises and 
John Wesleys.” 

Where may the new religious move- 
ment flower first? “It might not start in 
America or in any European or Western 
country,” said Toynbee, “but in India. 
Conquered India will take her matter-of- 
fact American conqueror captive . . . The 
center of power in the world will ebb back 
from the shores of the Atlantic to the 
Middle East, where the earliest civiliza- 
tions arose 5,000 or 6,000 years ago.” 
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BATTLE OF KOREA 


Nightmare 

Day after day, the pattern of battle 
repeated itself like a recurrent nightmare. 
Again & again, the Chinese Reds attacked 
Sniper Ridge, sometimes forced the South 
Koreans to give ground, but always in the 
end were bloodily repulsed. Again & again, 
the ROKs assaulted Triangle Hill; some- 
times they got within 10 yards of the top, 
but always they were thrown back. 

The brave South Koreans were some- 
times too proud for their own good. Once, 
when they were dislodged from the peak 
of Sniper, their commander failed to re- 
port it for fear of losing face. He intended 
to counterattack the next day, without 
air and artillery support, and win the posi- 
tion back. If he had tried it, his force 
would have been slaughtered. But higher 
echelons discovered the plan in time and 
gave the ROKs the support they needed. 

Finally, with Eighth Army consent, the 
ROKs gave up trying to win Triangle. 
The little infantrymen crouched in their 
bunkers, like dazed men coming out of a 
bad dream, and the battle was handed 
over to artillery. Back of the two battered 
hills, the Communists were believed to 
have an artillery division in addition to 
the regular unit artillery—some 200 guns 
in all. At week’s end, the U.N. reported 
silencing half the enemy guns. The Red 
artillery fire had slacked off sharply—but 
that may have been partly due to lack of 
targets and dwindling ammunition. 

The quietest day in nearly a month 
came to the Sniper-Triangle area. A few 
U.N. planes strafed Chinese positions 
back of the front lines. The first snow of 
the winter came softly down. 


BATTLE OF INDO-CHINA 


“Comrade Van" 


One day in 1946 a French officer in 
Hanoi saw a moon-faced little Indo-Chi- 
nese looking at a book the Frenchman had 
left on his desk. “May I borrow the 
book?” the little man asked politely. “As 
soon as I have finished reading it my- 
self,’ the Frenchman replied. The book: 
War in the Rear of the Enemy. 

Last week the little man who had asked 
for the book (and who got another copy 
later) was somewhere in the jungle-clad 
mountains northwest of Hanoi directing 
the operations of a Communist guerrilla 
army which had just delivered a smashing 
attack on the French rear and was now 
withdrawing before French counterattacks. 
His name: General Vo Nguyen Giap (pro- 
nounced Yap). Since the husky voice 
of Communist Leader Ho Chi Minh dis- 
appeared from the Viet Minh propaganda 
radio two years ago, the French have come 
more & more to believe that Giap is their 
chief antagonist in Indo-China. 

Rumors continue to circulate that the 
60-year-old Ho is dead as a result of 
1) tuberculosis, 2) an assassin’s bullet, 
3) a French bombing raid, 4) a Red 
purge. The announcers who speak in Ho’s 
name are impostors. 
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Jails & Joining. The existence of Giap 
is all too evident: as commander of r00,- 
coo Communist regulars and 200,000 Viet 
Minh partisans, he has in six years 1) tied 
down 200,000 French Union troops, killing 
or capturing 30,000, including 1,124 offi- 
cers, 2) cost the French $6 billion and the 
U.S., $2 billion in military aid. 

General Giap is a frail little man whose 
dark, bulging eyes burn with fanaticism. 
He was born in Annam 4o years ago. His 
entire family is believed to have lost their 
lives in the struggle for national inde- 
pendence. When 18, Giap was jailed by 
the French for a few months and then al- 
lowed to study at the top French academy 
in Hanoi, where he took a doctorate in 
political economy. A teacher remembers 
him as: “passionate and sentimental.” 


Somewhere along the line he got a Marxist 
education too. When the Popular Front 
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Communist GENERAL GIAP 
By the book. 


brought left-wing parties together in 1936- 
39, he played along with the Socialists, 
but as soon as war came, he skipped across 
the border into South China to join the 
Communist Party. 

Death Means Nothing. World War II 
brought a Japanese occupation to Indo- 
China, but left the (Vichy) French with 
a-few threads of authority. Under the 
name of Comrade Van, Giap became Ho 
Chi Minh’s right-hand man and organized 
a Communist underground army of libera- 
tion (i.e., liberation from both Japanese 
and French). In Hanoi, the French threw 
his wife into jail, with a sentence of 15 
years, and there she died. When Giap led 
his “liberation” troops into the valley of 
Dinh Ca in 1944, his merciless liquidation 
of government officials and wealthy farm- 
ers gave cruel force to his oft-repeated 
slogan: “Every minute 100,000 men die 
all over the world—the life and death of 
human beings means nothing.” 

A cynic in action, Giap collaborated 





with the French when in 1945 they were 
driven into the mountains by the Japa- 
nese, but after Hiroshima he made over- 
tures to the Japanese from whom he hoped 
to get arms, The Japanese paid off Giap’s 
brief collaboration by letting his forces 
into Hanoi ahead of the Allies at surrender 
time. His presence there forced the Allies 
to deal with him: they settled for a na- 
tionalist coalition government with Ho 
Chi Minh as President and Giap as De- 
fense Minister and Secretary of State. 

Force of Arms. To get British, Japa- 
nese and Chinese Nationalist troops out of 
Indo-China as soon as possible, Ho and 
Giap agreed to have the French army 
back. A French officer, whose family had 
been killed by the Germans during the 
occupation of France, expressed the hope 
that French and Indo-Chinese would now 
work together. Said Giap: “I hope so, but 
you of all people should know what my 
feelings are.’ The next day he delivered 
a fiery speech: “The revolution will tri- 
umph only by force of arms.” Nine months 
later his guerrillas tried to seize Hanoi, 
but the French, dragging their soldiers 
from the cinemas and cafés, gave battle, 
drove Ho, Giap and his guerrillas into the 
mountains. It was the start of the war. 

French officers, who have been pitting 
their brains against Giap ever since, at- 
tribute his military talent to hard work, 
and constant study of geography and his- 
tory. French Commanding General Raoul 
Salan says that Ho Chi Minh taught Giap 
the technique of guerrilla warfare, but 
that Giap has also been strongly influenced 
by British Colonel T. E. Lawrence's Seven 
Pillars of Wisdom. Giap masterminds his 
operations from secret headquarters 20 to 
so miles behind the fighting. When he 
goes up to the front he exchanges his four- 
star steel helmet for civilian clothes. After 
a military success, he distributes decora- 
tions freely and issues hortatory communi- 
qués; “Exterminate the colonials! Liqui- 
date the traitors,” etc. His first big suc- 
cess was the capture of a string of French 
outposts on the China border in 1950 and 
the defeat of a 4,000-man French column 
south of Caobang. His big failure was his 
tangle with the late Marshal de Lattre de 
Tassigny at Vinhyen, where in open coun- 
try De Lattre cut up his forces with 
napalm and artillery. Defeated again by 
De Lattre at Dongtrieu and the Day Riv- 
er, Giap decided to return to guerrilla tac- 
tics and terrorism in the rear. 

Implacable Enemy. Last week, as the 
French advanced in two strong columns 
northwest of Hanoi, the Communists ap- 
peared to melt away into the airproof 
jungles and vast mountain ranges, leaving 
behind them only scorched earth. By not 
exposing his forces to a decisive battle, 
and with a constant stream of military 
supplies coming in from Red China, Gen- 
eral Giap’s strategy was obvious: to bleed 
the French white. In Paris last week, 
where talk of abandoning Indo-China has 
become more insistent, a French officer 
gave a fatalistic appreciation of Giap: “An 
implacable enemy . . . he will follow to the 
end his dream and his destiny.” 
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FOREIGN NEWS 





GREAT BRITAIN 
Pray Be Seated 


For the first time in 66 years, a reign- 
ing Queen opened Britain’s Parliament. 
Crowds were already thronging Parliament 
Square and Buckingham Palace gate un- 
der chill skies two hours before the cere- 
monies began. 

It was 10:30 a.m. when Elizabeth II, 
clad in a pale gold evening dress and white 
ermine cloak, at last emerged from the 
palace and entered the Irish State Coach. 
Breastplated household cavalrymen rode 
ahead, scarlet outriders trotted alongside 
as the Queen was borne to Westminster 
through wave after wave of band music 
and past a United Press photographer 
who got a memorably radiant 
picture of the young Queen 
(see cut), At Westminster she 
was greeted by an ear-splitting 
bray of heraldic trumpets. 

In the House of Commons, 
where no King or Queen is al- 
lowed to enter, Winston 
Churchill, Clement Attlee and 
other members of government 
and loyal opposition waited in 
fidgety silence until the sten- 
torian cry of “Black Rod!” 
was heard in the corridors. A 
moment later General Sir Bri- 
an Horrocks, Black Rod him- 
self, knocked three times on 
their lobby door and, bowing, 
commanded “this honorable 
House to wait upon Her Maj- 
esty immediately in the House 
of Peers.” 


Like Victoria at her first 
Parliament, Elizabeth II has 
not yet been crowned. Her 


crown was borne before her on 
a crimson cushion by the Mar- 
quess of Salisbury; a coronet 
of diamonds and pearls took 
the crown’'s place on her brow. 
A velvet robe caped with er- 
mine hung from her shoulders, 
its 6-yd. train supported by 
two page boys. At her left walked her hus- 
band, Philip, who foreswore the tradition- 
al trappings of a Royal Duke for the 
dress uniform of a naval commander.* He 
guided Elizabeth to a spot just before her 
throne and stepped down one step to the 
left to his own gilded chair of state. “My 
Lords,” said Elizabeth, “pray be seated.” 
Then, because she was not yet a crowned 
Queen, Elizabeth repeated her oath of 
accession and her promise to “secure the 
Protestant succession.” 

The Queen’s speach was handed to her. 
As she went unhesitatingly through the 
long dull document, written, as such 
speeches always are, by her ministers, 
many of those listening detected a new 
* Last week Philip also earned the right to try 
r a new insignia (wings) on his uniform by 


passing the which qualifies him 
for flight training. 
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air-crew test 


note of authority in the voice that had 
recently seemed high-pitched and girlish. 
The speech itself was a simple Tory proc- 
lamation of the Tory intention of pre- 
serving peace, saving the economy and 
denationalizing steel. The triumph was 
the Queen’s, not her speechwriters’, 


Vote of Confidence 


On the day Americans went to the 
polls, Englishmen had their eyes on the 
Buckinghamshire constituency of High 
Wycombe, where Disraeli three times 
sought election and lost. There Tories 
and Socialists were embroiled in a lusty 
campaign for the seat of Tory William 
Waldorf Astor, elevated to the peerage 
(as Viscount Astor) on his father’s death. 





(unlawful gaming. new clubs, etc.) that 
have nettled Britons these last dozen 
years will be dropped next month; 

@ egg rationing will be abolished before 
next spring; 

@ 22,323 new houses were completed in 
September, more than in any other month 
since the war’s end; 

@ in the month of October, Britain earned 
a trading surplus of $82 million in gold 
and dollars (the August figure: a $44 
million deficit). 

Commented London’s Liberal News- 
Chronicle: “Mr. Churchill and his friends 
are entering [their second year] with far 
more confidence than they were show- 
ing, or were entitled to show, six months 
ago. 


° . 
Pruning Time 

Far more important than 
Who’s Who in the eyes of 
many blue-blood Britons is 
the deeper question: Who was 
who? For years, the responsi- 
bility of cataloguing the an- 
cestors of noble families in 
Europe and Great Britain was 
shared by Saxony’s famed Al- 
manach de Gotha and Brit- 
ain’s Burke's Peerage.* Of the 
two, the Almanach was the 
older and more conscientious, 
but in 1946, the unfeeling Red 
army marched into Saxony 
and put it out of business 
for good, though carefully 
carting its presses and files 
off to Moscow. The burden 
of keeping Britain's pedigrees 
straight thereafter fell square- 
ly on the shoulders of Burke’s 
newly appointed editor, Les- 
lie Pine. 

Last week, in preparation 
for Britain’s coronation—the 
greatest genealogical event of 





EvizABETH II DrivinG To PARLIAMENT 
Black Rod knocked three times. 


It was the seventh British by-election 
since Winston Churchill’s Tories returned 
to power. Both sides rolled out their big- 
gest guns: Laborite Clement Attlee and 
Herbert Morrison took to the stump for 
Labor, Foreign Secretary Anthony Eden 
toured Wycombe’s village greens in a 
soaking rainstorm for the Tories, and 
Winston Churchill sent a rousing message 
urging the voters not to be taken in by 
the “wild caterwaul of abuse.” 

When the caterwauling was over, the 
result was a clear victory for towering 
(6 ft. 4 in.) Tory John HalJl, who got 350 
more votes than Astor did in 1951. It was 
a heartening vote of confidence in Church- 
ill’s government, which was one year old 
last week. 

As if in celebration of their anniversary, 
the Tories announced that: 

@ twenty-nine more “emergency controls” 


the postwar era—Editor Pine 
was hard at work on a new 
and more painstaking edition 
of Burke’s Peerage, and Brit- 
ain’s proudest family trees were losing an- 
cestors like autumn leaves. “Sir Bernard 
Burke,” says Editor Pine, “was the great- 
est genealogist of his time, but he had a 
keen sense of romance.” Where Editor 
Pine could find no justification for Found- 
er Burke’s romancing, he ruthlessly pruned. 

Shorn Trees. The Sussex Ashburn- 
hams, described in the earlier Burke’s as 
“a family of stupendous antiquity,” dat- 
ing back well before the Norman Con- 
quest, were cut off in the new Burke’s 
without a single pre-Norman ancestor. 
Sir Fleetwood Ashburnham, 83, present 
patriarch of the family, was unmoved. 
“My ancestors,” he humphed, “had other 
things to do during the Conquest than 


United Press 


* The third great bluebook, Debrett’s Pecrage, 
concerns with genealogy and 
with cataloguing present nobility 
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GENERAL 


No other tire takes the work and 
worry out of Winter driving like the 
General Winter-Cleat. 

The patented tread is deep-cleated 
with 320 husky blocks of tough 
rubber that bite and grip in every 
direction. 

A pair on your rear wheels makes 
you the master of all you dread most 
about Winter driving. 


Don’t wait for the first storm to bog you 
down. See your General Tire Dealer now. 
He will reserve a pair in the proper size. 


THE 


GENERAL 









Get traction 
Where traction Starts 
or you don't go 


SLUSHY, ICY GUTTERS—With Winter-Cleats INCLINED DRIVEWAYS—No slip, no spin. No UNIMPROVED ROADS—Winter-Cleats are 
need to spread unsightly ashes or salt. deep cleated to GRIP hard in mud and mire. 


you pull away, easily from ice-rutted curbs. 
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keep their archives straight for Burke’s. 
They were defending England.” 

Viscount Gage, who claims descent from 
a supporter of King John’s in his war with 
the barons, had his pedigree lopped by 
200 years. The best proved ancestor Pine 
could give Lady (Harriet Kathleen Grace) 
Thompson, whose family had for genera- 
tions enjoyed descent from Odo, brother- 
in-law of William the Conqueror, was one 
Oliver Grace, a 16th century M.P. from 
Tipperary. “I'm challenging Burke’s to 
show by what authority they make our 
family suffer this indignity,” said the out- 
raged Lady. 

Older Roots. As the galley proofs of 
the new Burke’s appeared, however, a 
few fortunate families found themselves 
tied to a past they never suspected. Sir 
Edward John Chichester learned from 
conscientious Editor Pine that one of his 
ancestors was knighted in the 13th rather 
than the r4th century. Earl Howe, three 
of whose lordly antecedents fought Wash- 
ington in the American Revolution and 
whose family never dared peep behind 
Henry VIII for forbears, learned that his 
line went right back to Richard I, second 
of the Plantagenets. “There is a very 
great probability,” said Editor Pine last 
week of the Howe family, “that one of 
their ancestors came over with the Con- 
queror . . . I may trace a direct descent 
from him even before the coronation.” 


YUGOSLAVIA 


The Indiscreet Comrade 

Into a big exposition hall at Zagreb last 
week trooped 2,000 delegates of the Yugo- 
slav Communist Party for their first party 
congress in four years. At first, everything 
moved according to plan. 

Marshal Tito and the party high com- 
mand wanted to replace the nine-man 
Politburo with a new 13-member execu- 
tive committee; the delegates approved. 
The high command wanted to get rid of 
Blagoje Neskovic, a Politburocrat and a 
Vice Premier, because he had been dis- 
playing pro-Cominform sympathies; the 
delegates sacked Neskovic. 

Then came a hitch. As Ljubodrag 
Djuric, secretary general of the federal 
government, rambled through a speech 
dealing with the morals of party members, 
some comrades began making rude com- 
ments from the floor. Comrade Djuric 
tried to keep cool, but he did not succeed. 
“Seeing that you do not want me to go 
on,” he shouted, “then I hereby accuse 
Comrade Petar Stambolic of stealing my 
wife.” The congress was stunned: Com- 
rade Stambolic, sitting stone-faced on the 
platform behind Djuric, is no less a per- 
sonage than the Premier of Serbia and 
one of Tito’s closest friends. Comrade 
Djuric began to sputter out his bill of 
particulars, until someone had the pres- 
ence of mind to turn off the microphone. 

Shortly, Comrade Djuric’s words were 
drowned in angry shouts. “Throw him 
out!” Quickly, Djuric was thrown out, 
and Comrade Tito himself took command 
of the situation. There would be, he 
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promised, a thorough investigation of the 
charges—but he could already predict 
that an investigation would prove Com- 
rade Djuric to be a Cominform agent. 

Unsurprisingly enough, that is just how 
it came out. Before adjourning, the con- 
gress formally accused Comrade Djuric 
of deviationism and declared him “un- 
worthy to hold party functions.” 


RUSSIA 


Hero's Return 

On a chestnut horse, Marshal Semion 
Timoshenko, great organizer of Russia's 
World War II armies, trotted into Mos- 
cow's Red Square last week. He had not 
been seen in a big Moscow ceremony 
since the great parade celebrating the 
October revolution, four years ago. Last 
week he was back to lead the parade for 
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Sovfoto 
MAarsHAL TIMOSHENKO 


Forty steps below Stalin. 


the 35th anniversary of the Bolshevik 
seizure of power and to lecture the massed 
troops on foreign “warmongers.” 

Another infrequently seen notable, who 
had missed the last seven anniversary pa- 
rades, also appeared: Joseph Stalin easily 
climbed 40 steps to the podium atop Len- 
in’s tomb, looked hale as he saluted the 
crowd but said nothing. The parade lasted 
only 25 minutes: the usual air show was 
weathered out, and only old-model tanks 
and rocket guns were displayed. Explana- 
tion: those who wage cold peace like to 
keep their hot weapons out of sight. 


GERMANY 
We Shall Return 


In Lower Saxony, an old friend of Hit- 
ler’s emerged from a wooden hut where 
he is. living, unemployed, on a dole of 
$6.90 a week, to win a seat on both the 
town and county councils of Gifhorn. He 
was Brownshirt Wilhelm Schepmann, 58, 





last chief of staff of Hitler’s Storm Troop- 
ers. Schepmann won easily, without even 
bothering to campaign. In other local elec- 
tions in Lower Saxony the neo-Nazis cam- 
paigned on the slogan: “Stand fast. Re- 
main German . . . We shall return.” The 
Refugee Party, which had the Nazis’ sup- 
port, won 179% of the total vote. 


Comeback 


Businessmen and bankers, the reports 
revealed, have never had it so good. Pro- 
duction is zooming, so are exports; there 
are more cars on the highways, more and 
better food in the stores, more gold in the 
Federal Treasury, more money spent on 
vacations, and more people sending food 
packages to Britain than at any other time 
since World War II. That was the word 
transmitted last week to the Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation 
(OEEC); but the nation it applied to was 
not the U.S. The booming giant, bursting 
its economic britches, is West Germany. 

Debtor to Creditor. The German come- 
back could be measured in Bonn’s own 
statistics. In 1948 the index of German 
industrial production stood at 56 (1936: 
100); today it is 159. German exports in- 
creased about seven times in the past four 
years, and 75% in 1951. From being the 
biggest debtor in the European Payments 
Union (Time, July 21), Germany has be- 
come its largest creditor, with a cumula- 
tive credit in September of $450 million. 

At the base of German recovery is the 

reconstructed Ruhr, which is already over- 
taking Britain in steel production. Ruhr 
production in September: : 
1,387,000 metric tons of steel—up 22% 
since September last year; 
@ 10,294,000 metric tons of hard coal, 
an increase of 10% over 1951 but still no- 
where near enough to maintain exports 
and feed its blast furnaces, which still rely 
on expensive U.S. coking coal. 

Boom. U.S. aid (total: $3.4 billion) 
made German recovery possible. Currency 
reform and the /aisses-faire economic pol- 
icy adopted by Konrad Adenauer’s busi- 
nessman Government gave Germans a 
driving incentive to rebuild their factories, 
buy new machinery on credit, and go with- 
out to make the monthly interest pay- 
ments. Yet it was German hard work that 
overnight turned revival into boom. Ger- 
man heavy workers, with the approval of 
their trade unions, put in up to 54 hours a 
week for an average wage of $18 to $22. 
Many Ruhr factories keep going full blast 
on Saturdays and Sundays; their em- 
ployees are often on the job at 6 a.m. 

Partly, the explanation is an overabun- 
dant labor supply, without which German 
employers could not demand so much of 
their men. Well over a million Germans 
are still out of jobs; millions more, mostly 
refugees, are underfed and badly housed. 
Despite the boom, the average per capita 
food consumption in Western Germany 
is about 10% less than prewar. 

Bonn officials, anxious to convince the 
Allies that Germany cannot afford to 
shoulder a larger proportion of the West's 
planned defense budget, make much of 
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YVONNE CHEVALLIER 
Her husband was late. 


the workers’ poverty. Reporting last week 
to OEEC, they carefully explained that 
the Federal Republic is burdened with 
1) 10,000,000 Soviet-zone refugees; 2) 
three occupation armies; 3) an $822 mil- 
lion reparations debt to the Jews; 4) an 
annual expense of $150 million to sustain 
West Berlin. Yet, as the nervous French 
and British often point out, the Ruhr’s 
burgeoning capacity is more than enough 
to take care of these obligations. For all 
Bonn’s protests, Germany is probably the 
only major European nation that can sub- 
stantially increase its defense contribu- 
tion without seriously impairing its stand- 
ard of living. 


FRANCE 
Not Guilty 


As a medical interne back in the ’30s, 
handsome Pierre Chevallier was a young 
man of promise and of promises. The 
promise was fulfilled during the next 15 
years as Pierre became a well-liked and 
successful physician, a hero of the resist- 
ance, the respected mayor of Orléans, a 
junior cabinet minister at 42. The prom- 
ises he made to his bride Yvonne were 
less handsomely honored. A year ago, 
Yvonne shot her brilliant husband dead, 
just a day after his appointment to René 
Pleven’s cabinet as Secretary of State for 
Technical Instruction, Youth & Sport 
(Time, Aug. 20, 1951). 

Too Much Coffee. Last week, after 15 
months in jail awaiting trial, Yvonne sat 
huddled in grief as Judge Raymond Jadin 
recapitulated the facts of her life, of how 
she left a peasant home to become a mid- 
wife, of how she met the young interne 
Chevallier and, at 23, became his mistress. 
Was it her first affair? “Oui, M. le Prési- 
dent,’ murmured Yvonne, “it was exactly 
the 23rd of May, 1935. I remember it 
well.” 

The judge went on to describe her sub- 
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sequent marriage, her husband’s meteoric 
career and her own sense of inadequacy 
as he forged ahead. “You drank too much 
coffee? You smoked too many cigarettes? 
You made abusive scenes, scenes of jeal- 
ousy?” “Not true, monsieur,” sobbed 
Yvonne. 

The judge pursed his lips and went on 
to the day, June 13, 1951, when Yvonne 
found in her husband's wallet a love letter 
signed “Jeannette.” Soon afterwards, she 
bought herself a revolver. 

At last the judge reached one fatal 
morning on which Chevallier came home 
to the wife who had waited all night for 
him. Yvonne threatened suicide. “Go 
ahead,” Pierre told her, “only wait until 
I've cleared out.” According to Yvonne's 
testimony, she then picked up her gun, 
intending to do away with herself—but in 
the heat of the moment she absent-mind- 
edly pumped four shots into Pierre. Her 
small son Matthieu promptly burst into 
tears. She took him down to the concierge. 
Then she went upstairs, planning once 
again to kill herself. As she thought of 
Matthieu and another, elder son, her arm 
went limp and—bang—there went another 
slug into Pierre. The courtroom sighed in 
sympathy. 

Too Much Promise. The courtroom 
hissed, however, when slight, shifty Roger 
Perreau, husband of Pierre’s light-of-love, 
testified that he had refused to interfere 
with his wife’s affair with Pierre because 
“T didn’t want any fuss or scandal.” It 
froze into stony silence when red-haired, 
creamy-skinned Jeanne Perreau herself an- 
nounced: “I have a husband who is a good 
companion, I intend to stay with him. 
Pierre Chevallier loved me. I loved him. 
For love, one is never punished.” 

The prosecuting attorney doubted the 
story of the accidental shots. He reproved 
Yvonne severely for keeping a loaded re- 
volver, and for selfishly sacrificing a “pub- 
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- His wife was alone. 











JEANNE PERREAU 
Her husband was cautious. 


lic figure . . . rich with promise.” “You 
had no right to do that,” he said. But all 
he asked by way of admonition was two 
years in prison, The jury took 40 minutes 
to think it over. When they at last de- 
cided, the judge asked: “Is the accused 
guilty of having fired at and wounded 
Pierre Chevallier?” The answer: a unani- 
mous “No!” 

Outside the courtroom, thousands of 
bright-eyed housewives stood waiting in a 
drizzle of rain. When the verdict was an- 
nounced, they broke into an ear-splitting 
cheer. “Bravo, Yvonne! Bravo!” The 
drenching rain trickled down their hus- 
bands’ coat collars, and the husbands of 
France shivered. 


Point of No Return 


Two years ago French Communist Boss 
Maurice Thorez, reported to be suffering 
from a stroke, was flown to Russia on a 
stretcher. Since then, a stream of visiting 
French Communist functionaries have re- 
ported Thorez in good health. In the 1951 
general election he was returned to the 
National Assembly in absentia. Last Sep- 
tember, acting Communist Boss Jacques 
Duclos announced that Thorez “is prepar- 
ing to return to France to retake his place 
at our head.” 

This week France’s Communists were 
all set to welcome back “notre cher Mau- 
rice,” as the Communist propaganda calls 
him. Out of the Warsaw plane stepped his 
wife Jeannette, but not our dear Maurice. 
Explained Communist L’Humanité: po- 
lice may be waiting to arrest him if he 
returns. Although the government recent- 
ly threatened to lift parliamentary im- 
munity from Communist deputies, a more 
plausible explanation for Thorez’ contin- 
ued absence, apart from health, is the 
Kremlin’s latest policy (as evidenced in 
the purging of Party Militants Marty and 
Tillon) of playing down open Communist 
activities in France. 
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ISRAEL 
The Man from Motol 


Chaim Weizmann of Motol, Russia, son 
of Osher the timber merchant and Ra- 
chel, stood before the Knesset in Jerusa- 
lem, taking the oath of office as Israel's 
first President in 2,000 years. In pain, his 


eyes seeing dimly through cataracts, he | 


stumbled over the biblical phraseology in 
his Hebrew address, interjected: “I can't 
go on.” But go on he did, to the end of 
the address and for almost four lonely and 
physically painful years afterward. One 
morning last week, a few days before his 
78th birthday, his heart stopped, and 
Chaim Weizmann, the man, died. 

Chaim Weizmann, the leader, died back 
in 1946, when he lost control of the world 
Zionist organization to the activists led by 
David Ben-Gurion. He had always op- 
posed violence as a betrayal of the Jewish 
ethic, but Israel, perhaps necessarily, was 
born with war as the midwife. Weiz- 
mann was brushed aside and became a 
figurehead, enshrined, for past services, in 
a beautiful home in Rehovoth, surrounded 
by delicate Ming porcelains and modern 
French paintings. 

National Home. For half a century be- 
fore that, Weizmann was Zionism. His 
vibrant, eloquent voice, lowered for em- 
phasis, cutting deftly through details to 
the essential, was one of the greatest one- 
man propaganda instruments in history. 
He turned even his genius for chemistry 
into a weapon for Zionism. In 1916, when 
British shells began falling short of the 
target for want of acetone, a basic com- 
ponent in manufacturing gunpowder, 
Weizmann, working night & day, discov- 
ered a new way of producing acetone in 
quantity. Gratefully, wartime Prime Min- 
ister David Lloyd George proffered per- 
sonal honors; Weizmann graciously de- 
clined and said: “There is nothing I want 
for myself . . . I would like you to do 
something for my people.” He got the 
Balfour Declaration, which promised the 
Jews a national home in Palestine—a 
promise that was to bedevil British con- 
sciences for a generation. 

Like the industrial tycoon who likes to 
call himself a simple country boy, Weiz- 
mann would introduce himself as a humble 
Jew from Motol. He was far more com- 
plex. The man from Motol, who came to 
England’s Manchester University as a 
chemistry lecturer at the age of 32, loved 
England and English ways. He moved 
about banquet halls, diplomatic confer- 
ences and secret meetings with the aplomb 
of a great lord, wore an air that had in it 
traces of Jewish ghetto life, Slavic exoti- 
cism and British rectitude. He had none 
of the frugal, self-denying asceticism of 
some nationalists. He loved good tailoring, 
fine linen, good food. He was probably 
the only President in history with a com- 
plete change of clothes in London, Geneva, 
New York and Tel Aviv. 

Yet Motol was never too far off. Though 
Chaim Weizmann was fluent in seven 
languages, it was in Yiddish that he felt 
most at home. His humor too was pe- 
culiarly Yiddish; his stories the wry, com- 
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Would you ~ 


have a leg 


to stand on... 


if a neighbor broke her leg in your home? 









(A true story based on Company File No, 2L27595) 


My wife being in the hospital, one 
kindly neighbor offered to stay over- 
night — to take care of our eighteen- 
month-old baby. 

Our “Good Samaritan” got up early 
the next morning to iron a few things 
for the child. Her hands full, she 
started to go downstairs to the 
kitchen. Then, somehow or other she 
slipped — maybe she missed a step. 
And down she went crashing to the 
bottom. 

Her injured back and fractured leg 


hospitalized her. Her bills, for ambu- 
lance, nurses, physician’s care and 
hospital room totalled $413.54. 

Our Comprehensive Personal Lia- 
bility Policy in the Hartford Accident 
and Indemnity Company automati- 
cally took care of most of the medical 
expense, but she demanded addi- 
tional payment — “‘damages.”” My 
policy took care of that, too. She was 
satisfied with the settlement and so 
was I. Except for the policy I'd have 
had to pay the $750 myself. 


Should someone be injured around your home, whether you own it or rent it, you 


might be faced with the expense of defending a law suit, and perhaps paying 

damages. So it’s important to carry adequate Liability Insurance protection. 
Ask your local agent of the Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company, or your 

insurance broker, to tell you all the advantages of a Personal Liability policy, and 


how little it costs. 


You can get as much as ten thousand dollars in protection 


for as little as ten dollars a year. 


Year in and year out you'll do well with the 


Hartford | 


Hartford Accident and Indemnity Company 


Hartford Fire Insurance Company * 
Hartford Live Stock Insurance Company 






e Hartford 15, Connecticut 
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Two of the most engaging problems 
that a man can face involve the choice 
of a wife and the choice of a sport 
coat. And come to think of it, the 
requirements are not entirely dis- 
similar. Each should fit the personality. 
Each should be chosen with an eye to 
the future. Each should combine the 
utmost utility with the utmost beauty. 
Hard to find? Of course, but we have a 








ic-sad little folk tales that Jews tell to 
illustrate their precarious position in an 
oftentimes hostile world. 

Drop the Handkerchief. Toward the 
end he seemed an outsider in the govern- 
ment which he, more than any other, had 
made possible. Israelis tell the story that 
at one of his rare public appearances last 
year, at an army parade, he dropped.a 
handkerchief. An aide picked it up. 
“Thank you, thank you very much, thank 
you very much indeed,” said Weizmann. 
The puzzled aide pointed out that after 
all it was only a handkerchief. “You don’t 
understand,” replied Weizmann. “My 
handkerchief is terribly important to me. 
It’s the only thing in the country I can 
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suggestion that may help you solve the 
jacket problem. (It may even help you to win out when you 


have made the other decision.) It is the Newport tweed. 


The Newport tweed is all that its name implies. Elegant. Lux- 
urious. Faultlessly tailored by Hart Schaffner & Marx. Similar to 
a Shetland in touch and sight, it has a very special sort of construc- 


tion—a worsted base. This means that it will wear with the same 





grace and disregard for the years that a worsted suit displays. You 





can have your cake and eat it, too, as it were. 


P.S. Ask your Hart Schaffner & Marx dealer to show you these 


jackets in the new muted colors. They're really something special. 
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© 1952 Hart Schaffner & Marx! 
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He created a country. 


Really Only One Address 
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stick my nose into. Into everything else, 
it’s Ben-Gurion’s nose.” 

Shortly before he died, Weizmann was 
sitting on a terrace, enjoying the view. He 
called one of his bodyguards. ““My eyes 

* are bad,” he said, pointing, “but is that a 
sentry walking with a police dog?” “Yes, 


pas? ‘ eo orp sir,” the army man replied. “But that’s 
/ impossible,” said Weizmann. “In my) 
r "MY HOLEPROOF || youth in Russia, they used police dogs to 


|| NINE-THIRTIES, Meadows...” e track Jews down. Could it be that the 
4 ' Jews have changed?” He mused a while 





Mr. Smythe, V.1.P., sportsman, boulevar- i > 7 " 
dier, wears just the right clothes for ca then answered himself sardonically: “No, 
ey every occasion. So he selects Hole- |) | it must be that the police dogs have 


Relaxed Comfort, Charming Decor ta proof’s 930's” for business, sports fi changed.” 


or dress-up because they're ol- 
woys right. Cushiony, absorbent. 
Quick to wash and dry. Can't 


CHINA 
shrink. GUARANTEED to sat- 


isfy. Your favorite colors. ¥ Love, Love, Love 

*A Balanced Blend of wool and A special train from Moscow rolled into 
nylon. About $1.50 the Peking railroad station one afternoon 
ie | last week and stopped before a greeting 
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The World Famous 
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Frank Bering, Choirman committee of 1,500-odd bureaucrats. Out 
James A. Hart, President | | stepped 34 Russian ballerinas, composers 
werlé-famons men's socks and scientists and the 260-member Soviet 
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Army Red Flag Song & Dance Ensemble. 
Forward rushed 150 Chinese Young Pio- 
neers with bouquets. The two sides em- 
braced and, led by 70 gaily clad drum 
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FORDOMATIC is the fin- 
est, most versatile automatic 
transmission ever built. Shift 
to Fordomatic end you'll 


never shift again! 
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“CENTER-FILL” Fueling so 
youcan"gas-up" from either 

j side of pump without spill- 
age. Makes the trunk a 
whole suitcase larger. 
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The Stratoliner, $10 







The Open Road, $12.50 to $100 


inspired by the wide-open spaces 


Many good things have come out 
of the West. And one of the finest was 
the inspiration for these two Stetson hats. 
Both have the rugged look of the 
wide-open spaces—both feature a 
new narrow band trim. 


the STETSON is part of the man 


The Stetson ““cushioned-to-fit” leather has been 
the standard of hat comiort for over 70 years 
Stetson Hats are made only by the John B. Stetson Company 


and its affiliated companies throughout the world 


\ - Prices slightly higher in Canada 


dancers, marched to a large square. There, 
according to Radio Peking, a waiting 
cro} 





rumbled “thunderous, spontaneous 
cheers of ‘Stalin!’ and ‘Mao Tse-tung!’’ 
while speakers extolled “the most devoted 
friends of the Chinese people, sent by the 
alin. The Chi- 


aimed “Sino-Soviet 








great Generalissimo 

nese Communists proc 

Friendship Month. 
Fanned Friendship. Perhaps never 








in history had friendship between two 
nations been so determinedly fanned. 
In Peking, it was love, love, love on a 
timetable, production-line basis. Twenty- 


four official slogans proclaimed: “Warm 
Thanks for Self Aid to China’s 
ruction by Generalissimo Stalin,’ 
Fighters of the People’s Liberation Army 
Study Hard Advanced Soviet Military 
Science,” “Salute Soviet Experts Who 
Have Tirelessly Helped in China’s Con- 
struction.” The others acclaimed Soviet 
women, youth, animal breeders, coopera- 
tive workers, farmers. 

rhe printing presses rumbled their ac- 
companiment. From Vice Minister of 
Health Fu Lien-chang came a long eulogy 
of Soviet medicine; from Feminist Teng 
Ying-chao (wife of Premier Chou En- 
lai), a brochure extolling Soviet stand- 














ards in marriage and personal relations. 
Expert Help. Most revealing of the 
tributes was a speech by China’s No, 2 
labor boss, Lui Ning-i, listing some— 
doubtless not all—of the Chinese projects 
on which Russian experts have been work- 





ing: the Peking-Hankow, Canton-Han- 
kow, Chengtu-Chungking and Tienshui- 
Lanchow railways; the Huai River con- 
servation plan (employing some 5,000,000 
workers, many of them slave laborers); 
the Chinkiang water detention basin, the 
new Tangku harbor in Tientsin. Accord- 

best estimates, there are 60,000 





ins “helping out” in China. 

nd all the love, love, love stands 
l-organized, well-financed Sino- 
Friendship Association, which in 
two years has grown from 3,000,000 mem- 
bers to 39 million, organized into 120,000 
branches. (Every soldier and govern- 










tion promotes Russia in a big way, with 
a big budget: last year it sponsored 74 
periodicals, 580 books and pamphlets, 200 
film projection teams, 2,500 lantern-slide 
gi 

R 


mployee must join.) The associa- 


ps, and 20,000 evening classes in the 





ian language. 

None of this was calculated to give aid 
and comfort to those who still think that 
Mao Tse-tung is bound to become an- 
other Tito. 





China’s people could ponder another 
evidence of Big Brother's presence last 
week. All over the land little boxes were 
going up in the streets. They are called 
Denunciation Boxes. Chinese were invited 
to fill them with unsigned notes that could 
send neighbors to death or slave labor 
camps. 

The boxes are the work of China's 
Beria, Lo Jui-ching, boss of the Peking 
equivalent of the MVD. Assisting Lo in 
the work is a resident corps of well-paid 
Russian “specialists.” 
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The Men Who Move 
The Goods 








Robert F. Mackrell 


Director of Transportation 
National Gypsum Company 
Buffalo, New York 


Thirty-three plants across America 
manufacture the “Gold Bond” prod- 
ucts of National Gypsum Company — 
wallboard, plaster, lime, paper, rock 
wool, paintand many others. Several of 
these plants produce materials which 
are then shipped to other National 
Gypsum plants for further processing, 
while finished “Gold Bond” building 
materials must be moved to some 
15,000 dealers. 


Since 1925, National Gypsum’s Direc- 
tor of Transportation, Robert Mack- 
rell, has called upon Wabash Rail- 
road to share part of his exacting 
responsibilities. 

a aod * 


“The Wabash Railroad provides us | 
with excellent high-speed freight 
service, on a direct through- 
schedule basis, all the way be- 
tween the Missouri River and the 
Niagara frontier here at Buffalo,” 
says Mr. Mackrell. ‘‘We like 
the way Wabash saves time for 
us. We like their dependability.” 
ad + * 
A Wabash route is often a time-savin 
route, due to the strategic pense | 
location of Wabash lines. In many 
cases, Wabash routes make it pos- 
sible to by-pass congested terminal 
areas. Your Wabash representative | 
will gladly give you facts. | 
P. A. SPIEGELBERG, | 
\ 





Freight Traffic Manager, St. Louis 1, Mo. 
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THE HEMISPHERE 





PUERTO RICO 
Island Landslide 


Election Day brought a landslide in 
Puerto Rico too. Governor Luis Mufoz 
Marin, running for re-election, swept 
every town in the island, piled up a total 
of 428.171 votes. He got 65% of the total 
vote, compared to 61.8% in 1948. His 
Popular Party won 70 of 96 seats in the 
legislature—all it could get under the 
proportional-representation system in the 
new Commonwealth constitution. 


MEXICO 


Pemex’ Progress 

Mexico’s President Miguel Aleman likes 
to claim as one of the most notable 
achievements of his six years in office the 
successful rise of Pemex, the government 
oil monopoly. Recently, when his govern- 
ment raised a monument to Pemex in 
Mexico City’s Paseo de la Reforma, the 
pedestal bore not only the famous 1938 
expropriation decree of President Lazaro 
Cardenas, but quotations from a 1936 pro- 
expropriation speech by Aleman, then the 
youthful governor of Veracruz. Last week, 
in the final month of his presidential term, 
President Aleman flew to the Gulf Coast 
jungles to inspect Pemex’ new Tenixtepec 
field, the country’s biggest strike since 
Mexico took over its oil industry. 

New Pools. Modest as the Tenixtepec 
find was (estimated output for 1953: 
50,000 bbls. a day), the new field, along 
with another recent Pemex find in central 
Tabasco, showed that the Mexicans were 
at last beginning to bring in new oil to 
supplement the old fields the foreign com- 
panies left them. Already, U.S. crews 
working for Pemex were drilling in the 
swamps west of Tenixtepec in hopes of 
tapping new underground pools. Next 
week, a new ten-inch pipeline will carry 
the first Tenixtepec oil into Pemex’ 1,200- 
mi. national network. 

Pemex itself. ridden with politics and 
labor trouble when Aleman came to pow- 
er, is now a going business operation. In 
the opinion of one oldtime Mexico City 
oilman, it “stands out like a 20,000-ft. 
mountain when compared with other Mex- 
ican government operations.” Over the 
past six years, as Pemex has ended its 
anti-U.S. policy and sent technicians north 
of the border for advanced training, pro- 
duction has increased an average of 15% 
annually, is now almost double what it 
was the year before expropriation. Two 
big refineries have been built at Reynosa 
and Salamanca, three other refining units 
have been completely rebuilt, and three 
more refineries are under construction. 
This year Pemex is expected to gross $231 
million, hand over about $70 million to 
the national treasury. 

Clean Hands. Much credit for Pemex’ 
transformation belongs to hard-driving 
Antonio Bermidez, the millionaire whisky 
distiller from Chihuahua whom Aleman. 
drafted to boss the show in 1946. Appar- 








Mexico City’s PEMEX MoNUMENT 
Like o 20,000-ft. mountain. 


ently contemplating retirement last week, 
Bermidez said: “I have handled over 9 
billion pesos, and have the right to say my 
conscience and my hands are clean.” Many 
Mexicans, convinced that only Bermudez 
keeps Pemex from ruin by political graft- 
ers and grifters, hope that he will be asked 
to stay on. In Bermudez’ office sits a life- 
size bust of President-elect Adolfo Ruiz 
Cortines, but all Bermudez says is: “My 
commission from President Aleman ex- 
pires the last day of this month. That's 
all I know. I'm not saying one word about 
the future.” 


CHILE 


Back in Power 

In a five-minute ceremony in Santia- 
go’s Congressional Hall of Honor last 
week, General Carlos Ibanez formally 
donned the broad red-white-&-blue pres- 
idential sash. Thus, 21 years after 
Chileans overthrew his dictatorship, the 
general returned to office as the repub- 
lic’s constitutional chief, chosen in a free 
and fair election. 

In honor of the day, which was also 
his 75th birthday, the stern old soldier 
thawed a little and permitted his infla- 
tion-harried countrymen, many of whom 
had voted for him as an economic savior, 
to celebrate his return in a national fiesta. 
From suburbs and provinces they poured 
into the huge square outside La Moneda, 
the presidential palace, to watch open- 
air performances by some 1,200 actors, 
dancers and musicians on seven different 
stages. Noisily, they cheered the general 
in his sky-blue uniform, the parading 
troops, the flat-hatted cowboy who gal- 
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loped up to the general and handed him a 
horn filled with red Chilean wine. Some of 
their loudest cheers were for Eleanor 
Roosevelt,# head of the U.S. delegation 
to the inauguration. 

But even before the fiesta was over, 
the general had begun to indicate that a 
new austerity was in order for Chile. In a 
characteristically frosty radio address to 
the nation he said: “I assume the govern- 
ment of the republic in a state of near 
collapse . . .” By week’s end, his minis- 
ters were talking of whacking the budget 
and freezing wages. The first job to which 
the general had pledged himself was to 
lower the cost of living; it was clear from 
Ibafiez’ opening words that deflation was 
already under way. 


CANADA 
Fourth Industry 


When reveille sounds at any of the four 
major U.S. Air Force bases in Newfound- 
land these dark winter mornings, the G.I. 
hits the deck of a barracks built of local 
materials by local labor. He breakfasts 
on food bought in Newfoundland, and 
turns to on a work detail with tools and 
equipment supplied by local merchants. 
Taking a break, he eats a candy bar or 
sips a Coke which the PX has bought in 
the province. After hours, he catches a 
local bus, takes his local girl to a local 
movie, and buys her coffee and doughnuts 
or beer at a local snackbar or tavern. 
Housing, feeding and entertaining Ameri- 
can G.l.s has become Newfoundland’s 
fourth largest industry—after fisheries, 
forestry and mining—with an annual in- 
come well over $10 million. 

Employment of Newfoundlanders at 
U.S. bases totals 3,500. They are being 
paid at the rate of $9,000,000 a year, 
which equals the payroll of the entire 
mining industry in the province. The U.S. 
will make some $2,500,000 worth of local 
purchases in the coming year, plus an- 
other $500,000 worth of PX supplies. 
Such incidentals as a $100,000 charter 
fee for a motor vessel to transport island 
supplies, almost $87,000 rental paid by 
off-base servicemen and $16,000 tuition 
to local schools attended by children of 
military personnel, help to give the econ- 
omy a powerful shot in the arm. 

Last week the U.S.A.F.’s Northeast Air 
Command opened a procurement office in 
St. John’s Water Street. It had a list of 
Newfoundland firms ready to provide 
anything from Alka Seltzer to zwieback. 
In its first week the new office placed $17,- 
340 worth of orders and signed a contract 
for a month’s ration of bread. Newfound- 
land merchants beamed. The Yanks were 
bringing boom times, and the end was no- 
where in sight. 


* Who recalled in her newspaper column re- 
cently that Franklin Delano Roosevelt “used to 
say with amusement that he thought there were 
more Délanos in Chile than in the U.S... . 
One of his earliest sea-captain relatives once 
sailed into port in Chile, found the country at 
war, joined their navy and stayed to become a 
citizen.” Best known of the dozen Délanos Mrs. 
Roosevelt met: Caricaturist Jorge (“Coke”) 
Délano. 
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The terms “Prestone” and “Eveready 


nye) a Oe AWAY 
PREVENTS RUST 


Just put “Prestone” anti-freeze in and 
forget it till spring! No “boil-away” 
worries...no repair bills — it’s special 
inhibitors give the world’s best protec- 
tion against rust, clogging and foaming. 





High compression engines and efficient 
car-heaters make non-evaporating anti- 
freeze more important now than ever. 
There’s not one drop of boil-away alco- 
hol or methanol in “Prestone” anti-freeze. 





With “Prestone” brand anti-freeze in 
your car, you're sure you've bought the 
best. It’s America’s No. 1 brand. No 
other anti-freeze gives your car the same 
complete protection. It’s guaranteed! 


BRAND 


ANTI-FREEZE 
One shit Cait Chl wintae 


NATIONAL CARBON COMPANY 
A Division of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
30 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N.Y. 


** are registered trade-marks of Union Carbide and Carbon Corporation 
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PEOPLE 





Names make news. Last week these 
names made this news: 


Josephine Baker, the St. Louis-born 
singer who grew up to be the light brown 
toast of Paris, was causing a new kind of 
sensation on a lecture tour of South Amer- 
ica. From her lecture platform last week 
Speaker Baker cried: “The United States 
is not a free country . . . I do not envy 
those who have to live there . . .” The 
only country, she said, where “Negroes are 
treated like dogs is the ‘model democracy,’ 
the United States.” The anti-American 
Argentine press gave the Baker line as big 
a play as the U.S. election results as she 
charged Ike Eisenhower with racial dis- 
crimination: “Colored people will suffer 
as they have never suffered. And white 
people who dare defend them will be per- 
secuted in such a way the famous German 
persecutions will be kid stuff. May God 
have pity on them.” In Washington the 
Immigration Department indicated that 
should Singer Baker care to re-enter the 
U.S., she would have to prove her right 
and worth. Said Josephine Baker, who 
gave up her U.S. citizenship in 1937 when 
she married her second husband, a French- 
man (as is her third): “To be barred from 
entering the United States is an honor.” 

. « * 

A four-day national celebration began 
in Japan as Emperor Hirohito proclaimed 
his 18-year-old son Akihito of age and 
heir apparent to the throne. The procla- 
mation was read in a public ceremony at- 
tended by Tokyo's diplomatic corps, in- 
cluding General Mark W. Clark and U.S. 
Ambassador Robert Murphy. Later, in a 
private ceremony, Akihito received the 
Prince Imperial’s badge of office, a 3-ft. 
4-in., 1,000-year-old Samurai sword. Aki- 
hito, whose last public appearance before 





Combine 
Cowarp & MARTIN 


Farewell to Nellie. 
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the proclamation was at the National 
Horse Show, where he won second prize, 
received his first formal assignment as 
Prince Imperial: to represent his family 
at the coronation in London next June. 

The 60-room, go-acre, Long Island es- 
tate at Muttontown, N.Y., which ex-King 
Zog of Albania bought last year—at a 
reported price varying between “a bucket 
of diamonds” and $105,000o—but never 
occupied, is on the market again. Nassau 
County advertised its sale on the tax ar- 
rears list. The tax lien: $2,654. 

In the little Catskill Mountain village 
of Tannersville. N.Y. the theater’s most 
famous Peter Pan marked her 8oth birth- 
day. Maude Adams, who was delighting 
Broadway 47 years ago as the little boy 





PaTRICE MUNSEL 
A toast to Melba. 


who didn’t want to grow up, now lives in 
quiet seclusion, seldom seeing friends or 
neighbors, as she works on her memoirs. 

In London, three years, seven months 
and some 1,500 performances after the 
Manhattan opening of South Pacific, Ac- 
tress Mary Martin stepped out of her role 
of Nurse Nellie Forbush and turned it 
over to Nightclub Singer Julie Wilson. 
The next night Mary was doing a night- 
club stint herself. She agreed to do a caba- 
ret skit, including singing a duet (Baby, 
It’s Cold Outside), with Friend Noel 
Coward. Occasion: a benefit performance 
for the London Actors Orphanage. 

The old Rosenthal china company of 
Bavaria reported a recent customer: Yu- 
goslavia’s Dictator Marshal Tito, who 
paid $8,214.15 for a special dinner service 
for his wedding. To place the Marshal in 
proper economic perspective, some other 








nternational 


ZARUBIN & ROBESON 
Caviar for a friend. 


customers were also mentioned: the 
Maharaja of Indore, who paid $25,000 
for a gold-encrusted service, and the best 
client of the year, Saudi Arabia's ‘Ibn 
Saud, who bought a 100-place service set, 
including huge meat platters for each 
diner, for $250,000. 

The Russian embassy in Washington 
threw its champagne and caviar party of 
the year in celebration of the 35th anni- 
versary of the revolution. Among those 
present and ever welcome: Baritone Paul 
Robeson, who posed for a picture with 
bemedaled Ambassador Georgi Zarubin. 

In Santa Monica, Calif., Anna Roose- 
velt Boettiger, 46, only daughter of 
F.D.R., and Dr, James A. Halstead, 47, a 
physician in the Los Angeles Veterans 
Administration, bought a marriage license 
and invited members of their families to 
attend the wedding (her third, his second). 

In London, Metropolitan Opera Star 
Patrice Munsel was winding up the final 
scenes of her first movie, in which she 
plays and sings the part of Nellie Melba 
in a biographical picture of the famed 
coloratura. Her next engagement: two 
months back at the Metropolitan, then 
retirement for the birth of her first baby. 

Stockholm officially announced more 
1952 Nobel Prizewinners. Physics: Dr. 
Felix Bloch, 47, of Stanford University, 
and Dr. Edward Mills Purcell, 40, of 
Harvard, for developing new methods of 
precise nuclear magnetic measurement. 
Chemistry: Dr. Archer Martin, 42, of 
London, and Dr. Richard Synge, 38, of 
Aberdeen, Scotland, for their invention of 
partition chromotography, a method of 
identifying complicated molecular struc- 
tures. Literature: 67-year-old French Au- 
thor Frangois Mauriac (Thérése, The 
Weakling). 
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PERSONALITY 


BOVE the entrance to the specially built 8,000-seat “taber- 
nacle,” a banner proclaims: BILLY GRAHAM’S GREATER AL- 
BUQUERQUE CRUSADE. Despite the threatening windy weath- 
er which has dusted the nearby Sandia Mountains with 
the season’s first snow, some 7,000 people are already wait- 
ing in the steel and tar-paper structure—the largest indoor 
gathering ever assembled in Albuquerque. A Plymouth sedan 
drives up, and out of it steps the Rev. William Franklin 
(Billy) Graham, showman, salesman, pressagent, preacher— 
the hottest Protestant soul-saver since the late Billy Sunday 
quit the sawdust trail. Albuquerque last week had the honor of 
celebrating Billy Graham’s birthday: he had just turned 34. 
Billy Graham has taken evangelism to the tailor. He wears a 
jaunty sky-blue gabardine, cut full to flat- 
ter his spare figure (6 ft. 2 in., 180 lbs.). 
Accessories: a blue and white tie and 
square-folded white handkerchief, thick- 
soled, reddish-brown shoes, a cowboy belt 
with a silver buckle and silver tip. (“You 
know,” muses Billy, “when I was a kid, I 
used to think that preachers all wore black 
suits and long faces.”) In his campaign 
posters, Billy’s face is sleekly handsome; 
the reality seems gaunter and more impres- 
sive—deep-set, remote blue eyes, sharp 
nose and cheekbones, matted blond hair. 
Graham is an ordained Southern Bap- 
tist, but he preaches a fundamentalist com- 
mon-denominational brand of Christianity. 
As a teen-ager, Billy sold more Fuller 
brushes than any other salesman in his 
North Carolina area because he was con- 
vinced that there are no finer brushes than 
Fuller brushes, and his conviction was con- 
tagious. The grown-up Billy believes in 
a heaven & hell as tangible as a Fuller 
brush. Graham likes to talk about his evan- 
gelism in Fuller brush terms: “How much 
of my product can I get them to take?” 
Billy’s theology is plain, pointed and graphic. Like a Biblical 
Baedeker, he takes his listeners strolling down Pavements of 
Gold, introduces them to a rippling-muscled Christ who resem- 
bles Charles Atlas with a halo, then drops them abruptly into 
the Lake of Fire for a sample scalding. His language is a strange, 
original blend of farm-boy idiom, Shakespeare, the New Testa- 
ment and the newest slang. Sample Grahamism, aimed at 
those who protest that they were raised in good Christian 
homes, therefore don’t need to be “converted”: “Just because 
you were born in a garage, does that make you an automobile?” 





HEN Graham preaches about pride or venality, he struts; 

when he speaks of the unregenerate’s awful doom, he cov- 
ers his eyes with both hands; and when he warns that “it can 
happen to you,” his forefinger slashes at every sinner’s heart. 
To keep himself mobile, Billy clips a lipstick-shaped micro- 
phone to his necktie; an assistant holds the coiled slack of the 
wire, and pays it out to him as he moves about. On the pulpit, 
Billy rests two black leather books. One is a notebook contain- 
ing a typed outline of tonight's sermon, the other a Bible. The 
outline Billy never mentions but fleetingly consults; though 
each new sermon is rehearsed before a mirror, Graham's deliv- 
ery is always convincingly ad lib. The Bible Billy mentions 
constantly: “The Bible says . . . Now don’t get mad at me. 
Billy Graham didn’t say it. The Bible says it.” (The word 
“Bible” rolls up from Billy’s diaphragm and out over the 
audience like a thunderclap.) 

When the sermon is over, as the 700-voice choir softly hums 
an “invitation” hymn (Almost Persuaded) to wavering sin- 
ners, Billy’s voice speaks out again, this time in a coaxing, 
soothing register: “Come on... We're waitin’ on you. Don’t 
you want to be born again? . . . You come on, now.” Down the 
aisles, by ones and twos, and then in groups, they come. 
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Bitty GRAHAM 





Trained workers step forward, lead each newcomer off to talk 
over his problems, give him some Bible verses to memorize, 
get him to sign a card accepting Jesus as his savior. Critics 
say that evangelism’s converts are only “Christians for a 
night.” But within 24 hours, the “Graham team” has dis- 
patched a letter to the nearest preacher of each convert’s 
denominational choice with instructions to follow him up. 


ILLY made his own “decision for Christ” at 16, as a lanky 
farm boy in Charlotte, N.C., who played first base for the 
local semi-pro team and dreamed of the big leagues. One night, 
during the invitation at a revival, Billy nudged a school chum 
in the ribs and stage-whispered: “Pal, I’m goin’.” Billy went 
all the way: he began to study for the ministry. He went to the 
St. Petersburg Bible Institute in Florida, then Illinois’ Wheaton 
College (where he met his wife), then accepted a pastorate in 
Western Springs, Ill. But a pastor’s life seemed an unexciting 
routine of baptisms, marriages, fund-raisings 
and funerals. Billy had an itch for new places 
and new faces; the vineyard he needed was 
a national hookup, not a village church. 
Today Evangelist Graham produces his 
own TV and radio shows (cost: $20,000 a 
week), is president and featured player of 
his own motion-picture company (it has 
made two movies-with-a-message), and 
leads month-long crusades in cities from 
coast to coast. (Last June 1, in Houston's 
Rice Stadium, Billy drew his alltime rec- 
ord crowd: 60,000.) For his considerable 
labors, Billy draws an annual salary of 
$15,000, plus professional expenses, as pres- 
ident of the Billy Graham Evangelistic 
Association. The association’s funds come 
from the collection plates passed at Graham 
crusades, and from dimes and dollars mailed 
to Billy by thousands of TV and radio fans. 


FFSTAGE, Billy Graham chews his 
nails, snaps his fingers and paces the 
floor. He does not smoke or drink anything 
stronger than buttermilk. For recreation, 
he plays golf (middle gos), drives his car 
at high speeds, fishes, reads Zane Grey westerns, and talks a 
blue streak. Inevitably, Billy’s closest companions are mem- 
bers of his ten-man team, six of whom, including the press- 
agent, are also ministers. (His wife seldom travels with him.) 
A close-knit and devoted group, they handle the organizational 
details, and do their best to buffer Billy from the constant 
press of the crowd. They do their job so well that the presi- 
dent of the Southern Baptist Convention once told Graham: 
“Billy, I’m sure glad the Lord is easier to get to than you are.” 
Alone in a hotel room, which is usually in wild disorder, 
Billy studies his Bible, drafts new sermons and revises old 
ones, reads news magazines or listens to radio commentators 
to keep his preaching topical, dictates his correspondence 
into a bedside Dictaphone, and catnaps. Most of the time, 
he wears a gaudy, green baseball cap to train down his hair 
for public appearances. 

In occasional fits of depression, Billy reproaches himself 
and his team for vainglory, for giving the credit to Graham 
rather than God; he lives in private foreboding that a wrath- 
ful Lord may some day punish him by turning his magic 
lips to clay. In red ink Billy’s press releases carry a self- 
humbling reminder; “Not by might, nor by power, but by 
my spirit, saith the Lord of hosts. Zechariah 4:6.” 

Eleven months Billy labors; the twelfth he rests with 
his wife, three daughters and baby boy, and a Great Pyre- 
nees dog named Belshazzar. The Graham family lives in a 
six-room, grey stone house in Montreat, N.C. with picture 
windows, rhododendrons, a hammock by a mountain stream, 
a TV set, and a log fence to keep out nosy tourists. But 
the Rev. William Franklin Graham is at his happiest when 
he is at his busiest and loneliest: on the platform in a 
vast amphitheater, or drawling into a mike the Tarheel tag 
line to his ABC broadcast, “May the Lord bless you real good.” 
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RAWSON SQUARE 


“NASSAU 


IN THE BAHAMAS 


And, to enjoy it fully, come early and 
stay late. You will find in Nassau—the 
year around—a quaint and gracious 
way of life, rare in the world today. 
Perhaps this is why so many discrim- 
distinguished 


inating and 


with all the world to choose from, con- 


persons, 


tinue to prefer Nassau year after year 
... and for a longer and longer stay. 


DIRECT SERVICE 
from New York by 


S. S. NASSAU 


See your Travel Agent or 
Incres Nassau Line. Home Lines, Inc., 
General Agents. 42 Broadway, N. Y. 4. 


From All Points in U. S. and Canada: 
Daily air and rail service via Miami and 
New York. From Miami, 50 minutes by 
B.O.A.C, and Pan American—frequent 
daily flights. From New York, 444 hours 
non-stop by the Bahamian—B.O.A.C.’s 
de luxe Strato-cruiser. 


By Sea: From New York, frequent sailings 
by luxurious cruise ships including 
S.S. Nassau, the Ocean Monarch and 
Queen of Bermuda. From Miami—over- 
night by S.S. Nuevo Dominicano— 
weekly sailings (eff. Dec. 19). 


See your Travel Agent 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay St., Nassau, Bahamas—Cable: Devboard; 
1633 duPont Bldg., Miami; British Empire 
Bldg., 620 Fifth Ave., New York; 1210 
Palmolive Bldg., Chicago; 680 Hamilton Rd., 
Thornburgh, Pittsburgh; 1305 Gulf States 
Bldg., Dallas; 220 Bay St., Toronto 
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Young & Old Campaigners 


The crowd at Manhattan’s National 
Horse Show last week had something 
special to watch. Along with the traditional 
pomp and splendor, the show offered such 
a competitive match as had not been seen 
at the National for years. The big event: 
the international jumping, with teams 
from Mexico, France, Ireland, Canada and 
the U.S. The chief competitors: Mexico's 
famed Brigadier General Humberto Mari- 
les, 1948 Olympic champion, and France’s 
brilliant Pierre d'Oriola, this year’s Olym- 
pic winner. As it turned out, Mariles and 
D’Oriola had their duel—but it was for 





a jumper of legendary prowess at many 
another U.S. horse show. 

Up & Over. From the first day, Stein- 
kraus was a show stopper; he won both 
opening international events, afternoon 
and evening, thus doubling the number 
of winners the whole U.S. team scored a 
year ago. Riding the skittish, younger (9) 
Hollandia, a horse that, Steinkraus says, 
“always thinks he’s in the third race at 
Belmont,” Billy slipped to a third place 
in the next event. Back on old reliable 


Democrat the next day, and traveling the 
course faultlessly, Steinkraus led the U.S. 
to a leg on the team title. 

That night, competing for the President 





Bitty SternkrAus Up & Over witH DEMOCRAT 
The duelists wound up as seconds. 


secondary honors. The surprise star of the 
show, breaking a longtime Mexican mo- 
nopoly: young (27) Billy Steinkraus of 
Westport, Conn., far & away the most 
glittering amateur rider to come up in the 
U.S. for years. 

General Mariles led off with the ad- 
vantage of years of experience over the 
tight jumping courses at Madison Square 
Garden; but Mariles no longer had his 
fabled Arete, the one-eyed jumper who 
carried him to Olympic and international 
laurels. Arete had broken a leg and died 
after an operation. D’Oriola, accustomed 
to the longer European jumping courses 
and hardly at home in the Garden, none- 
theless was superbly mounted on his big 
chestnut Olympic horse, Ali Baba. Stein- 
kraus was teamed up with an amazingly 
old (19) brown gelding named Democrat, 
a retired cavalry horse from the old Army 
| Remount Service at Fort Riley, Kans. and 


of Mexico Trophy (General Mariles de- 
fending), Billy brought forth such a burst 
of applause from the 10,000 fans that the 
announcer had to shush them to avoid 
frightening the horses. Astride Hollandia, 
the slight-built (5 ft. 10 in., 150 Ibs.) 
Steinkraus had his hands full, knocked 
down two of the eight obstacles. “It takes 
more strength than I've got to handle 
him,” Steinkraus said. But no other rider 
and horse did any better over the tightly 
spaced course. 

Riding last on Democrat for the final 
go-round of the course, Steinkraus needed 
a faultless ride to win. The crowd held its 
breath as the rider and his old campaigner 
approached the final obstacle. It was a 
5-ft.-high white rail, where almost every 
other contestant had come a cropper. Up 
& over went Democrat, cleanly, bringing 
down a storm of applause. Later, grinning 
modestly, Billy explained his success by 
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‘Lies on TRAVEL 


by BRADLEY WESTON 
World Traveler, Author and Travel Columnist 





HOW TO STAY WARM THIS WINTER 


Well, the mad sum- 
mer rush across the 
ocean is over, but Eu- 
rope is still there, be- 
guiling as ever. The 
theater is as busy as 
a popstand in July and not much more 
expensive. Paris is sitting goggle-eyed 
at the new edition of the Folies Bergére, 
at the new ballet, the new music hall 
show, the new modes from the couturiers. 





See Europe Bubbling 


There just isn’t any- 







‘- Continent these days 
than a two-armed 
> poster-hanger loaded 
with rolls of new an- 
nouncements. The Royal Theater in 
Copenhagen and its counterpart in Stock- 
holm have commenced a season of opera 
and ballet which will last all the way 
around until June. The same thing is 
afoot down at the Scala Theater in Milan, 
not to mention a dozen points in between. 

To see Europe bubbling with Euro- 
peans a peregrinator ought to peregri- 
nate in the winter or the early spring. It 
isn’t necessary to seal one’s self in an in- 
sulated cask for a winter’s crossing, either. 


sae 


Balmy, Palmy Winter 


The answer, Mr. 
Bones, is to choose 
the warm route dis- 
covered by the wiz- 
ened wiseapples who 

= sailed old trading 
ships when grandpa was a pup. When 
they had a shipment bound for Europe 
in the dead of winter, these sage salts 
steered for the balmy Mediterranean, 
where palms glisten in December and 
seaside villa walls are splashed with 
Bougainevillea. 

Long strips of Spain, of France and 
more than half of Italy border the sea of 
the balmy, palmy winter. What’s more, 
it is an easy trip from Gibraltar, Cannes 
or Genoa to Madrid, Paris, Geneva, 
Vienna and even Britain and Scandinavia. 








To the brioche and the bistros in 
the shadow of the Arc de Triomphe, it 
is, for instance, a trifle of two hours 
by plane and just overnight by train 
from where you first touch your toe to 
Continental soil. 


Poinsettias at Christmas 


And should you be 
one of the fortunates 
who would just as 
soon stay under the 
palms, you can just 
about step from your 
ship into the Riviera resorts. There is 
Cannes, for instance, which has been en- 
joying fashionable winter seasons since 
the days when the czars came mushing 
out of the snowlands to spend February 
on the French beach. = 

There is Portofino, near Genoa, where 
you eat winter lunch outdoors; there is 
San Remo, where Poinsettias flower for 
Yule. And what of Sicilia, the charming 
isle of carts and kids, where the season 
opens when it’s snowing everywhere else 
and the tourist buses begin to roll to the 
Greek temples at Agrigento and to the 
Kaiser's Italian discovery, Taormina. The 
Kaiser had a word for Taormina, and 
doubtless it was wunderbar. 





See your Travel Agent 


This winter ride the 
se Sun-Lane aboard an 
= air conditioned ship of 
= American Export 
Lines. Take the sleek, 
~ modern Constitution 
or the Independence from the frosty 
gray shores of Manhattan to the sunny, 
flowery shores of the Mediterranean. 

Or, take one of American Export Lines’ 
Four Aces—one-class air conditioned 
liners stopping at many ports along the 
warm-water belt. Ask your travel agent 
about American Export’s midwinter 
Mediterranean cruise bound for Pompeii, 
Piraeus, Palma and ports east. To stay 
warm this winter call your travel agent 
now. American Export Lines, 39 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Published as a travel service by 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


i Ri lal 
a Ri aT 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y, 
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quoting an old jumping axiom: “The 
horse makes the rider.” 

The Payoff. A rider since he was eleven, 
Steinkraus showed more than early prom- 
ise as he matured, scored an unusual dou- 
ble when he won both the Good Hands 
and Maclay Trophies for juniors in 1941. 
With the 124th Cavalry (unmounted, but 
we had boots and spurs”), Billy won three 
battle stars in the China-Burma-India 
Theater, ended up in China as a sergeant. 
After college (Yale '48), Steinkraus com- 
bined his two main pastimes into a tem- 
porary career. An ardent musician (‘“strict- 
ly longhair”), he played the viola with the 
Connecticut Symphony Orchestra, joined 
a concert-management concern, spent all 
his spare time on the horse-show circuit. 

For the last year, since the 1951 Olympic 
trials, Steinkraus has concentrated entirely 
on riding. He paced the U.S. team to third 
place in the Olympics, later shared the top 
title with England’s Lieut. Colonel Harry 
Llewellyn at the Dublin Horse Show. The 
intense training finally paid off last week 
at the National. This week, with three 
events still to go, young Billy and his old 
campaigner (“the finest horse I ever 
rode”) were just one victory shy of Gen- 
eral Mariles’ alltime National record of 
five individual triumphs. 


Comeuppance 

Kentucky's burly Basketball Coach 
Adolph (‘The Baron”) Rupp, blistered 
by Manhattan’s Judge Saul S. Streit in an 
exposé of the evils of professionalized col- 
lege sport (Time, May 12), had another 
comeuppance last week. The National 
Collegiate Athletic Association, using 
Judge Streit’s files, decided that Rupp had 
1) knowingly used ineligible players, and 
2) condoned cash payments to his stars. 
Forthwith the N.C.A.A. cracked down, 
barred Kentucky's basketball team from 
intercollegiate N.C.A.A, play for one year. 
Kentucky accepted the ban, but had a 
sassy answer for the N.C.A.A.: a vote of 
confidence in Rupp, who stays on as Ken- 
tucky’s coach. 


Skin Diver 


Some roo meters off the Isle of Capri 
one day last week, a stocky (5 ft. 6 in., 
150 Ibs.) Italian Air Force lieutenant 
named Raimondo Bucher donned a man- 
from-Mars outfit: rubber frog feet, web- 
fingered gloves, heavy goggles, and a par- 
tial face mask with rubber-padded steel 
clips to block his nostrils. In his hands he 
carried a 4.4-lb. spear gun, weighted with 
an extra 4.4 lbs. of lead. Bucher, poised 
on the rail of the small ship bobbing in 
the rough water, was aiming to become 
the first man ever to “skin-dive” (i.e., 
without the aid of artificial breathing ap- 
paratus) deeper than 115 ft. 

Up with the Marker. Officials of the 
Federazione Italiana Pesca Sportiva (Ital- 
ian Sport Fishing Federation) dropped a 
weighted measuring line 148 ft. down into 
the crystal-clear water. Bucher, now 40, 
and eager to win back the record he once 
held at 98 ft., failed on his first try; the 
pressure dislodged his mask. After a half- 
hour rest, he went over the side again, 
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high in the sky, and away from the roar of traffic, 


hearty welcome associated with that metropolis, 


- 


| Throughout the hotel—as in all Sheraton Hotels, 
for example, New York’s Park Sheraton, Boston’s 

Sheraton Plaza on Copley Square or in 
| Baltimore’s famous Sheraton-Belvedere— 


you'll find the extra friendly services 











and the superb accommodations that 
are becoming a Sheraton tradition. 
Those who arrange conventions here 
are no less pleased with our facil- 
ities than the individual discriminating 
traveler, 
Reservations promptly made 


and confirmed by teletype 


IN THEUL SA 
BOSTON CINCINNATI (N CANADA 
PROVIDENCE CHICAGO MONTIEAL—Sheraton-Me. Royo! 
Ww YORK ST. 10UNs —The Lovrention 
PHILADELPHIA WORCESTER TORONTO—King Edword 










BALTIMORE MITTSFIEUD, Moss WINDSCR—Prece Ldword 
ATTSBURGH SPRINGFIELD, Mor. HAMITON—foya! Cosraught 
ROCHESTER OeTRONT NIAGABA FALLS — General Brock 
QUFFALO DAYTONA BEACH, Fla, 


Centrally located at the beginning of the “Magnificent Mile,” 


Chicago's towering Hotel Sheraton extends the 
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Born 1820... still going strong 


MEET A GREAT SCOT! Johnnie Walker gets a hearty welcome after 
the shoot because he’s good company in field or clubhouse. In fact, 
Johnnie Walker everywhere is the toast of people of good taste. They 
hail this:matchless Scotch for its superb flavour, for its wholehearted 
mellowness, for its natural lightness. And so will you. Red Label— 
Black Label—Both 86.8 Proof. Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc., New 
York, N. Y., Sole Importer. 


Blended Scotch Whisky 





close to the measuring cable. Down he 
went, while photographers with special 
equipment recorded the descent. After a 
long minute and 17 seconds, while anxious 
officials scanned the choppy water, Bucher 
bobbed to the surface, beaming in tri- 
umph. Aloft he held a cork marker he 
had pulled from the cable at the new rec- 
ord mark of 128 ft.* 

Bucher's dive was not made solely as a 
stunt. It called attention to the efforts of 
a small group of fans in one of the world’s 
hardiest sports: underwater game fishing. 
Backed in part by Italy’s National Coun- 
cil of Scientific Research (and also by the 
Italian Olympic Committee), Bucher and 
a group of nine others are now planning 
the “first underwater big game hunt in 
history.” 

Down with the Sharks. Armed with 
special spring guns, ranging from needle 
shooters (to catch small fish relatively 





Keystone 
FISHERMAN BUCHER 
Under the surface, a trade secret. 





unmarred) to blunderbuss types shooting 
two-pound spears, the group will set sail 
next month for the Southern Red Sea, 
where the clear waters abound in all types 
of tropical fish, The group expects to 
tackle man-eating sharks and giant oc- 
topuses (with curare-tipped spears). 

In addition to the dangers from the big- 
ger fish, the hunters always take the risk 
of ruptured eardrums when they plunge 
deep below the surface. Bucher & Co. have 
learned the trade secret to guard against 
this crippling rupture: exhaling against 
the steel clips blocking their nostrils, they 
apply pressure to the middle ear to equal- 
ize it with the outside water pressure. Al- 
though doctors doubt it can be done, 
Bucher plans to attempt 148 ft. after re- 
turning from the underwater big game 
hunt. Bucher has his own reply to the 


South Sea pearl divers, aided by heavy weights 
d lines, have reportedly hit depths ranging 





a 
from 115 to 130 It. 
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A distinctive VersiON of the casual button-down. It’s the new 


Arrow shirt with the soft Stay-Roll collar. Note the w ider spread and 


the smart roll over the tie knot—a feature favored by more and more 
men who lean toward comfortable informality. In Oxford or broad- 


cloth. $4.50 up. (Price subject to change by Government regulation.) 


ARROW WHITE SHIRTS 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 
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There’s extra pleas- 
ure in National 
Premium —the true 
Pilsener! Lighter, 
drier, so much more 
satisfying...famous / 
from coast to coast. 
Try it—today! 


The National Brewing Co. Baltimore 24, Md. 
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medical men: “Even 164 ft. is not beyond | 


human possibility for a person who is in 
perfect physical condition and gifted in 
diving technique.” 


Key Men 


Before college football adopted some 
professional standards, a forward passer 
had to be five yards back of the line of 
scrimmage. Before that, two incomplete 
passes in a row drew a 5-yd. penalty. Now- 
adays, a_ sleight-of-hand T-quarterback 
may pitch right from the line of scrim- 
mage; he may also flip four failures in a 
row without penalty—though his coach 
might have something to say about that. 
The new rules deliberately encourage a 
more open style of play. and good passers 
have popped up all over the football map 
this year. Key men in the T-formation, 
they can make a poor team better than 
average, a good team great, and, on a bad 
day, they can also make an average team 
look helpless. Some of the best went to 
battle last week, with varying results. 

Holy Cross’s Charlie Maloy, the “pass- 
ingest” player in Eastern football history, 
tossed two touchdown passes in a snow- 
storm to down Colgate, 13-7, and keep his 
team’s Bowl hopes alive. Maloy, a 20- 
year-old senior from Rochester, N.Y., was 
pitching against the East’s best pass de- 
fense. He completed ro out of 13 for 119 
yds., running his three-year record for 
passing gains to more than two miles. 

On the other side of the continent, 
Washington’s Don Heinrich, the Pacific 
Coast Conference's leading passer, who in 
1950 held the intercollegiate mark of 
60.7% completions in one season, sparked 
his team to a 22-7 upset of California. 
Husky (6 ft. 1 in., 178 lbs.) Heinrich car- 
ried the ball himself for one score, and 
earned two more points on a freak play: a 
California man nabbed a Heinrich pass 
and fell over his own goal line for a safety. 

Michigan State’s Tom Yewcic and his 
aptly named understudy, Willie Thrower, 
tossed only seven passes between them but 
completed five, two for touchdowns, as 
the nation’s top-ranked team whipped In- 
diana on a muddy field, 41-14. 

But when one of these key men has an 
unlucky day, as one did last week, the 
roof caves in. Columbia’s brilliant Mitch 
Price, who has already shattered six Ivy 
League passing records and whose 16- 
seconds-to-go pass tied Army, was undone 
by hard-charging Dartmouth defenders. 
With Price completing only g out of 27 
for 40 yds., Columbia lost, 38-14. 

Maryland’s Jack Scarbath, touted as 
the best bet for All-America quarterback 
honors, enjoyed the easiest day of all. The 
nation’s No. 2 team had an open date. 

Other results last week: 

California’s two unbeaten football 
titans won easily. U.S.C. plowed Stanford 
under, 54-7, and U.C.L.A. chewed up Ore- 
gon State, 57-0, to pave the way for the 
upcoming clash between these Rose Bowl 
aspirants. Georgia Tech, the nation’s No. 
3 team, overpowered Army, 45-6; Notre 
Dame outgamed fourth-ranked Oklahoma, 
27-21; Navy surprised Duke, 16-6. 
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FOR HOME ASSEMBLY 


No threads, no nuts, no cotter 
pins ... just slide the wheels on 
the axle and push United-Carr’s 
new capped ratchet plates over each 
end. Positive-locking — their teeth 
bite into the axle. Self-aligning — 
their specially formed shells pro- 
vide bearing cups at each end. 
Available with either light or heavy 
locking action, these miniature hub 
caps fit all standard rod sizes, per- 
mit knocked-down shipment and 
cut final assembly costs to zero. 


Thousands of other specialized 
fasteners and allied devices, de- 
signed and manufactured in volume 
by United-Carr, are helping speed 
assembly, improve product per- 
formance in the automotive, 
aviation, electronics and appliance 
industries. No matter what your 
fastening requirements, it pays to 
call in United-Carr — FIRST IN 
FASTENERS. 


© Before bidding on government contracts 
requiring snap fasteners or special 
fastening, devices, consult your nearest 
United-Carr field engineer. 


UNITED-CARR 


United-Carr Fastener Corp., Cambridge 42, Mass. 


MAKERS OF FASTENERS 
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RADIO & TV 


You Bet Your Shakespeare 


Quizmaster Groucho Marx can usually 
talk his way out of any difficulty on NBC’s 
You Bet Your Life. But two contestants 
recently trying for a $1,000 jackpot 
stumped him. 

Groucho’s jackpot question: “In Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV, Henry V and Merry 
Wives of Windsor, there appears a coward- 
ly braggart whose good humor and wit 
have endeared him to millions the world 
over ... I want you to identify this genial 
Contestants Muriel 





fellow.” Stetson of 


Rivera, Calif. and Arthur LaVove of Los 
Angeles, teamed together, thought a mo- 
Wrong 


ment, then answered “Pistol.” 





Georce RELPH As PIstoL* 
One up on Falstaff. 


said Groucho, “The answer is 
Falstaff.” 

After the show, the contestants argued 
the point with Comic Marx. Pistol, they 
insisted, was the correct answer, because 
Falstaff does not appear in all three plays, 
but Pistol does. Marx and his show di- 
rectors retorted that while Falstaff does 
not appear in the flesh in Henry V, he is 
there in spirit (Act II, Scene 3). 

But sensing some promotion material, 
Groucho decided to ask five Shakespearean 
authorities for their opinions, wrote letters 
to Actors Laurence Olivier, Walter Hamp- 
den, Charles Laughton and Critics Brooks 
Atkinson and Richard Watts. Their replies: 

Watts: Obviously Falstaff was 
intended as the answer, and I think there 
is considerable doubt that millions ‘the 
world over’ ever found Pistol endearing 
. . » What is a matter of fact is that he is 
‘a cowardly braggart’ and that he does 
possess ‘good humor’ and ‘some wit,’ and 
certainly appears in all the required 


correct 


* In the Old Vic 
Part II 


production of 


Henry IV, 
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ELECTRONICS GOES FISHING 


San Pedro Purse Seiner earns $2600 extra with Raytheon Fathometer® 


Locating, and catching, more fish in 
fewer days at sea. Less expense, bigger 
profits for fishermen. That’s fishing by 
electronics! 


Raytheon Submarine Signal Fathometers 
are so sensitive they spot schools of fish 
deep down. Result: season’s earnings in- 
creased several times over, greater safety 
for boat, crew, and cargo. 





Reliable precision-made Fathometers 
often pay for themselves in one trip! 


Exploring the mysterious sea bottom. 
Watching for shoal water, reefs, obstruc- 
tions. Those are other duties assigned to 
Raytheon Fathometers aboard passen- 
ger, cargo and fishing vessels. The most 
popular indicating and recording depth 
sounders ever made, Fathometers are 
a waterfront by-word. Raytheon Fatho- 
meter Cadet® available for yachts, small 
fishing boats. Write Dept. 6270. 


Raytheon—largest maker of marine radar, 
leading supplier of radio and television 
tubes, producer of electronic equipment 
for government, industry, and the home. 
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RAYTHEON TELEVISION SETS feature the ex- 
clusive VU-matic® tuner, are engineered for 
all-channel VHF-UHF tuning. Life-true pic- 
ture clarity backs the Raytheon hallmark— 
“Built for Today— Designed for Tomorrow.”” 








FOR CONVENIENCE AND EMERGENCIES— 
Raytheon Marine Radiotelephones provide 


dependable link with U.S. Coast Guard, 


ships, shore telephones. A “‘must”’ for yachts 
and work boats. Models 10 to 100 watts. 





i 

SEEING EYE AT SEA—Nothing is left to 
chance aboard the S. S. United States. Here, 
Commodore Harry Manning, of U. S. Lines, 
looks at big ship’s Raytheon Mariners 
Pathfinder® Radar. All's well! 





Excellence tn Elechonics 


RAYTHEON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
WALTHAM, 54, MASS. 
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Mumm’s 
Cordon Rouge, 
acknowledged the 
world over one of 
the finest of all 
champagnes. 
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INVITES YOU TO ACCEPT 


BEETHOVEN Piano 


° 


CONCERT HALL SOCIETY 


THIS 


Concerto No. 4 in G 


MOZART Symphony 


° 


R 
No. 41 (“Jupiter”) 
R 


CHOPIN Sonata No. 2, op. 35 (with “Funeral March”) 


HERE is an extraordinary opportunity for music 
lovers! We will send you your choice of one 
of these delightful recordings—the Beethoven con- 
certo brilliantly performed by the British pianist 
Mewton-Wood; the Mozart Symphony by the 
celebrated Winterthur Symphony Orchestra, and 
the Chopin sonata by the famous Chopin inter- 
preter, Robert Goldsand. These recordings repre- 
sent the ultimate result of the latest high-fidelity 
recording techniques—yet you may have any one of 
them for only one dollar! 

We make this special offer to demonstrate the 
remarkable quality of Concert Hall high-fidelity 
recordings. We will also send our free brochure 
telling how you can obtain our new series of 
recordings available nowhere else at any price! 


Membership Limited to 3000 


Only 3,000 members can own these limited- 
edition recordings; and right now only 275 sub- 
scriptions are still available. The whole interest- 
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ing story is told in our free brochure, which we 
will send with the LONG-PLAYING record 
described above. Enclose dollar with coupon. If not 
delighted with record, return it in 5 days; your 
dollar will be cheerfully refunded. 


Concert Hall Society, Inc. 411 
507 West Séth St., New York 19, N. Y. 

I enclose $1. Please send me the high fidelity 
LONG-PLAYING record checked below. If not de- 
lighted, I may return it in 5 days for refund of my 
dollar, Also send, free, your brochure describing the 
hew 1952-53 series of Limited Edition recordings 


{ 
! 1 
y 1 
I) © Beethoven C2 Mezert C Chopin |] 
1 (Thie special offer good only in U.S.A. and Canada) 1 
| 1 
| 1 
| l 
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plays. So it seems to me the Pistol couple 
have you.” 

Atkinson: “. . . I certainly would have 
answered ‘Falstaff.’ 

Hampden: “1 must judge you wrong in 
saying a character can appear in a play 
without making an appearance on stage 
. . . The question was wrongly put, hence 
confusing because it included an error. 
The answer was half right because Pistol 
is a cowardly braggart. The true answer 
- - . is that there is no such character. I 
suggest the show bear the penalty of its 
error and give the young couple $500 for 
a correct answer to half the question.” 

Laughton: “This has long been one of 
the argumentative points in Shakespearean 
literature . . . In my opinion, the correct 
answer would have been Falstaff.” 

Olivier: “The fact ... is that you said 
‘There appeared a cowardly braggart, etc.,’ 
and I am afraid those first two words make 
things awkward for you. You didn’t say 
‘in spirit’ or anything like that. You said 
‘there appeared.’ Of course, you were 
thinking of the film (Olivier’s Henry V), 
and I can hardly blame you for that, can 
I? Otherwise, believe me, this would hurt 
me as much as it does you. . .” 

Having lost by a 3-2 vote, Groucho 
and sponsors decided to award the couple 
the full $1,000, have already found a 
Shakespearean quotation for the occa- 
sion: “I am a man whom fortune hath 
cruelly scratched.”* 


“ 


Program Preview 


For the week starting Friday, Nov. 
14. Times are E.S.T., subject to change. 


Ravio 


Best Plays (Fri. 9 p.m., NBC). The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, with Aline Mac- 
Mahon. 

Football (Sat. 1:15 p.m., ABC). Notre 
Dame v. Michigan State. 

(Sat. 2:30 p.m., CBS). Red Barber 
“coordinates” a three-hour roundup. 

NBC Symphony (Sat. 6:30 p.m., 
NBC). Toscanini conducting Bach and 
Saint-Saéns. 

Invitation to Learning (Sun. 11:35 
a.m., CBS). Marlowe's Tamburlaine the 
Great, discussion with Host Lyman Bry- 
son and Author-Critic Louis Kronen- 
berger. 

New York Philharmonic (Sun. 2:30 
p-m., CBS). Mitropoulos conducting. 

Theatre Guild on the Air (Sun. 8:30 
p.m., NBC). All About Eve, with Tallulah 


Bankhead. 4 


TELEVISION 

Football (Sat. 2:15 p.m., NBC). Ala- 
bama v. Georgia Tech. 

All Star Revue (Sat. 8 p.m., NBC). 
Jimmy Durante’s guest: Soprano Lily 
Pons. 

21 Star Salute (Sat. 9 p.m., CBS). 
Dedicating the new CBS Television City 
in Hollywood: Jack Benny and others. 

TV Opera (Sun. 3 p.m., NBC). Tele- 
vision premiére of Leonard Bernstein's 
Trouble in Tahiti. 


* All’s Well That Ends Well, Act V, Scene 2. 
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special sicels 
take talent, too 





Natural aptitude, years of study and a talent 
for simplifying the difficult are all essential 
in the jobs of metallurgy and engineering at 
Crucible. That’s because Crucible’s specialty 
steel activities are different from what we 
ordinarily associate with Steel. For Crucible’s 
most usual order often times calls for a most 
unusual application of steel. 

For example, analyze the myriad parts 
that make great organ music possible .. . 
and you'll find Crucible special steels used in 


pumps, tubing, springs, valves, magnets, 


lamps and studs. The list of Crucible special 
steel applications is long — from atomic 
energy plants to precision, surgical instru- 
ments; from television sets to cafeteria 
trays; from juice evaporators to jet engine 
assemblies. 

The range of Crucible’s special purpose 
steels is constantly increasing to meet in- 
dustry’s ever-growing demands. Gain from 
Crucible’s more than half century of spe- 
cialty steel leadership . . . this experience is 
at your call. 


first name in special purpose steels 


52 yaars of | Fine| stoolmaking 


CRUCIBLE STEEL COMPANY OF AMERICA, GENERAL SALES OFFICES, OLIVER BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


SPAULDING WORKS, HARRISON, N. J. PARK WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
TRENT TUBE COMPANY, EAST TROY, WISCONSIN 


MIDLAND WORKS, MIDLAND, PA 
SANDERSON -HALCOMB WORKS, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


SPRING WORKS, PITTSBURGH, PA, 
NATIONAL DRAWN WORKS, EAST LIVERPOOL, OHIO 
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; Speaking of Beverages: 





If you drink ‘em...sell ‘em 
...OF bottle ‘em you depend 
on products of Yale g Towne 


From bottle or can — straw or 
glass — millions of gallons of 
American beverages are con- 
sumed here and abroad. 

Ever think of the effort that 
goes into bringing you your fa- 
vorite thirst quencher? Ingredi- 
ents, cartons, cases must be 
shipped, warchoused . .. handled 
numerous times. 

And one important reason you 
pay a low price for so many bev- 
erages is that the bottling indus- 





try makes wide use of Yale & 
Towne materials handling equip- 
ment. If handling costs in this 
and other industries were not 
being cut by Yale & Towne prod- 
ucts, you would pay higher prices. 
Industry looks to YALE and 
AUTOMATIC materials handling 
equipment for dollar-saving 
efficiency ... just as builders and 
homeowners depend on YALE 
Hardware for trouble-saving 
convenience and lock security. 





Lifts drums — beats costs. Syrup stored 
in heavy drums is easily handled by this 
AuTOMATIC Electric Skylift Truck with its 
special clamp attachment. Scoops, booms, 
rams are among the many attachments de- 
signed for specific handling problems. 


Guards your coins and your refreshment. 
Taking time out for soft drinks is a pleasant 
custom that vending machines help encour- 
age. Important in this kind of self-service 
are YALE locks which protect coins and 
contents against pilferage. 








“Did you say she can lift 
those cases as easily as 
| lift this bottle?” 


The idea of a slim girl worker han- 
dling tons at a time is hard to believe 
—until you see her operating an 
Automatic Electric Truck. 

Just fingertip pressure is all that’s 
needed to make these powerful 
trucks move and lift loads that a 
crew of huskies couldn’t budge. 


To workers, Automatic Trucks 
like these are a welcome sight. They 
take loads off the backs and put ex- 
tra dollars in the pockets of em- 
ployees who can be released from 
manual handling for more produc- 
tive, better-paying jobs. 

And because these trucks cut 
handling costs as much as 75%, in- 
dustry makes savings which can be 
passed along to you and all other 
customers, 





GM has 4 BOWS! Soest 


Rees ert 
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How to make a sweet saving. In moving bulky 
bags of sugar and other kinds of loads, management 
finds Automatic Electric Transporters save hours 
and dollars...operating in areas where size and 
weight rule out big lift trucks. 

THE WORLD LOCKS, 
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THE YALE & TOWNE MANUFACTURING COMPANY®* 
Executive Offices, Chrysler Building, New York 17, N. Y., U. S.A. 


Materials Handling Manufacturing Divisions: 

Philadelphia 15, Penn. . YALE Gas, Electric and Diesel Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Chicago 20, Illinois AUTOMATIC Electric Industrial Trucks 
Locks & Hardware Manufacturing Divisions: 

Stamford, Conn YALE Locks, Door Closers, Builders’ Hardware; Tri-Rotor Pumps 
Salem, Virginia oo . « « YALE Automotive and Industrial Locks 
Berrien Springs, Mich. . NORTON Door Closers; SAGER and BARROWS Locks 
Powdered Metal Products: 

Bethel, Conn. a nen. 
International Manufacturing Divisions: 
St. Catharines, Canada . . YALE Locks, Door Closers; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Willenhall, England . . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 
Velbert,Germany . . . YALE Locks, Builders’ Hardware; Industrial Trucks, Hoists 


*Trademorks include: YALE, AUTOMATIC, NORTON, SAGER, BARROWS, TRI-ROTOR 


American Sintered Alloys Division 


LIFTS AND MOVES WITH PRODUCTS OF YALE & TOWNE 








How tragically right, Mr. Eastman ! 


n the course of almost every fire,” said George 

Eastman, founder of Eastman Kodak, “there is a 
time when a teacup or a pailful of water will put it 
out. There is another time, later on, when it takes 
all the water that can be pumped. There is a well- 
tried scheme for providing the water to put the fire 
out when little is required ... the automatic sprinkler 
system!” 


Positive fire protection — whether buildings are 
“fire-proof” or not — means stopping fire at its 
start. A Grinnell Automatic Sprinkler System offers 
such protection — stops fire at its source, wherever 
and whenever it strikes, night or day, automatically. 
Seventy-four years experience proves this. 


Manufacturing, Engineering and Installation of Automatic Sprinklers Since 1878 


People who rely on fire insurance alone are forget- 
ting something. No indemnity check can ever fully 
compensate for the loss of property, materials, 
records or profits... or the loss of a single life. How 
much better to prevent needless loss of life and 
property in plants, warehouses, stores, theaters, 
clubs, hotels, schools and hospitals — with Grinnell 
Automatic Sprinkler Systems. 


A Grinnell System often pays for itself in a few years 
through reductions in insurance premiums. For 
further information, write: Grinnell Company, Inc., 
Providence, Rhode Island. 


iy GRINNELL 


FIRE PROTECTION SYSTEMS 
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MEDICINE 
Smokers’ Habit 


Is smoking bad for the heart? Non- 
smoking wives tell their husbands that it 
is. Heart specialists, many of them smok- 
ers, are not so sure. Last week the Jour- 
nal of the A.M.A. set out to weigh the 
evidence. 

A few things are agreed: e¢.g., cigarette 
smoking usually shrinks the small blood 
vessels in the hands & feet, sends the 
blood pressure up, and boosts the pulse 
rate by five to 20 beats a minute. It is 
clear that the shrinking of the arteries is 
caused by nicotine. because denicotinized 
cigarettes do not produce this result. 

While doctors are still not sure that 
smoking ever causes heart disease, they 
have seen a number of cases, with symp- 
toms like angina pectoris, that probably 
resulted from smoking. The strongest 
cause & effect evidence is in thrombo- 
angiitis obliterans (“Buerger’s disease,” 
from which the late King George VI 
suffered). This “occurs most frequently 
among smokers and is severer among 
those persons who smoke excessively than 
among those who smoke little.” 

The Journal’s one hard & fast conclu- 
sion is that doctors should do much more 
research into the effect of smoking on 
the heart and arteries. Meanwhile, it 
warns, alcohol does not always prevent 
shrinking of blood vessels in the ex- 
tremities, so taking a cocktail is no in- 
surance against the effects of smoking. 





Ocean Wanderer 

A student who was six weeks late for 
the opening of school sailed into Boston 
last week. Within 24 hours he was elected 
president of his class, and so became the 
guest of honor at a big beer party in the 


austere lobby of Harvard's dignified 
School of Public Health. The student 
was Dr. Thomas Robert Alexander Har- 


ries Davis, 34, of Rarotonga in the Cook 
Islands, and few scholars ever had better 
excuse for being tardy. Dr. Davis had 
sailed 11,000 miles from New Zealand to 
the Charles River in his 48-foot ketch 
Miru, and had been beset by storms. 
The son of a Welshman and a Polyne- 
sian noblewoman, Dr. Davis went to New 
Zealand when he was eleven. He got his 
M.D. in 1943, was a house surgeon in 
Auckland, practiced psychiatry in Dun- 
edin and studied tropical medicine in 
Sydney before he went back to. the Cook 
Islands with his New Zealand wife. There 
he found only eight health workers, none 
of them medical graduates, to care for 
16,000 people on 15 islands, scattered 
over 300,000 square miles of the Pacific. 
One of the biggest problems facing Dr. 
Davis was how to get around to make 
calls. He once flew 900 miles to help a 
woman who was having a difficult labor. 
Then an epidemic of spinal meningitis 
broke out on Atiu, one of the outlying 
islands. It was the hurricane season, and 
no commercial craft would risk the voy- 
age. Dr. Davis borrowed a 35-foot sail- 
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Keep Hair Neat All Day 
his New Greaseless Way 





“V.7’’—new grooming discovery now in Vitalis 
Hair Tonic —outdates messy oils. Keeps hair in place 





all day without gummy film or matted-down look. 





Not an animal, vegetable 
or mineral oil 


If you object to over-oily hair tonics, as 
most men do, here's good news. Now you 
can keep hair in place and easy to manage 
—yet avoid that gummy, “oil-slick” look. 


The secret is a completely new kind of 
grooming agent -introduced to you in 
new finer Vitalis Hair Tonic. 

Called “V-7,” it is not an animal, veg- 
etable or mineral oil. In fact, “V-7" was 
developed in the laboratory especially to 
overcome the messiness and other disad- 

vantages of greasy oils. 





Make this easy test 


Pur Yo 
UR 
TONIC HERE 


Arm! 


Even if you.are satisfied with your present 
hair tonic, we think you'll be pleasantly 
surprised the very first time you use new 
finer Vitalis containing “V-7." 


1. Hair stays neat, natural-looking. No 
heavy greasy look. 


2. No gummy film or “matting down.” 


You can easily prove these facts for 
yourself. Just apply the tonic you are now 
ae to one side of your head—new finer 

Vitalis to the other. See if you don’t agree 
that the Vitalis side looks far better. 


Feels tingling good— 
routs flaky dandruff 


In addition to good grooming, new Vitalis 
gives you a combination of active ingredi- 
ents found in no other leading hair tonic, 
Massaged briskly onto scalp in the fa- 
mous “60-Second Workout,” new finer 
Vitalis feels tingling good . . . far more 
refreshing than any cream or oil dressing. 
What's more, Vitalis routs dandruff flakes 
helps you avoid that embarrassing 
“snow” on your collar. 


Outgrooms any other hair tonic 
—or double your money back 
We think you'll find new Vitalis with “V-7" 
the finest hair tonic you ever used. If you 
don't agree, return unused portion to 
Bristol-Myers, 630 Sth Ave., New York 20, 
N.Y. and get double your money back, 


You can’t lose. Won't you try it? 





Product of Bristol-Myers 
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Leading NY Doctor 


Tells His Patients 
What to Smoke! 


Filtered Cigarette 
Smoke Is Better 
For Health 


Prominent Physician Tells 
Patients—“Smote Viceroy Filter- 
Tip Cigarettes. The Nicotine And 

Tars Trapped By The Viceroy 
Filter Cannot Reach Mouth, 
Throat Or Lungs!” 


VICEROYS COST 
ONLY A PENNY 
MORE THAN 
BRANDS WITHOUT 
FILTERS 





boat and reached the island with a crew 
of volunteers. Ten people had died, and 
roo were sick, but there were no more 
deaths after he went to work. “They have 
a different name for me on every island,” 
says Dr. Davis, “but on Atiu I am known 

s ‘Ocean Wanderer.’ ” 

Like most Polynesians. the Cook Is- 
landers have a high tuberculosis rate, but 
Dr. Davis has found that they seem to 
have developed a resistance like that of 
Europeans: they form scar tissue and re- 
cover. They also have hookworm, and 
filariasis (the “mumu” of South Pacific 





Srupent Davis & WIFE 
Help from his ancestors. 


G.I.s), which may reach the stage of 
elephantiasis. 

Dr. Davis has found his maternal an- 
cestors a big help in persuading the is- 
landers to stop spitting and defecating 
anywhere & everywhere. He has fitted 
sanitary habits into the complex Poly- 
nesian social code. But the people’s health 
he believes, is inseparably bound up with 
education and economics. So, while at 
Harvard, he is going to cram in all the 
sociology he can, Class President Davis 
will also, by his past and his presence, 
contribute something to School of Public 
Health seminars. Said a member of the 
taff We think Dr. Davis can bring to 
us as much as we can give him.” 


Nailing a Habit 

The average physician sees plenty of 
onychophagy in his practice, but never 
bothers to do anything ibout it. After all, 
it is only nail-biting, and it is not the 
reason for the patient’s visit. Also, it gets 
little attention in medical texts. When 
Dr. James M. Hesser, of Benson, out in 
the yucca-and-mesquite mesas of Arizona, 
wanted to know more abo the cause & 
cure of nail-biting, he asked the A.M.A. 
Journal to fill him in. Last week the 
Journal replied: 

“It is an automatic, unconscious and 














SPILLANE 








“Great digcovery— 


TRISCUIT waters! 


Far and away thezestiest, 
crispiest, tangiest! 
A find’ for get-togethers, 
‘solo’ snacks! 


Try TRISCUIT they 


go with everything {" 


Served any way — whole wheat, 
crisped and 
salted 
Triscurr 
wafers can’t 
be beat! 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 


RELIEVES 
HEADACHE 
NEURALGIA 
NEURITIS PAIN 


Here’s Why... 

Anacin® is like a doctor’s 

prescription, That is, Anacin contains not 
one but a combination of medically proved 
active ingredients. Anacin is specially com- 
pounded to give FAST, LONG LASTING 
relief. Don’t wait. Buy Anacin today. 






$2.50—only available edition 
DUTTON 
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frequently impulsive act . . . an expres- 
sion of tenseness, usually found in fidgety, 
high-strung, overactive children . . . The 
origin of nail-biting is probably in the 
instinct of the child to put every object 
in the mouth.” 

Treatment should be aimed at finding 
the causes of the child’s tension, the 
Journal went on, and even if the root 
causes are hard to find, a lot of good can 
be done by building up the child's self- 
confidence and security: “Nagging or pun- 
ishing-a nail-biter never stops him for 
longer than half a minute, because he 
seldom realizes he is doing it. It often in- 
creases his tension. Is he being urged or 
corrected or warned or scolded too much? 
. « . If movies, television or radio adven- 
tures make him more jittery than the 
average child, he should be kept away 
from the worst programs.” 

Finally: “Restraints or bitter drugs ap- 
plied to the nails do little good. Some 
children grow to enjoy the taste of drugs; 
others turn to biting other parts of the 
fingers.” 


The Better Earth 


In Look Younger, Live Longer, Food 
Faddist Bengamin Gayelord Hauser told 
his readers that they needed yoghurt, 
brewers’ yeast, dried skim milk, wheat 
germ and blackstrap molasses. That was 
fine for the peddlers of blackstrap (the 
dregs from the bottom of the refiner’s 
barrel) and for Hauser: his book sold 
almost 500,000 copies in the U.S. alone, 
has been put into 19 languages. Since 
then, Hauser has gone cosmic. In Be Hap- 
pier, Be Healthier, out this week (Farrar, 
Straus and Young; $3), he proclaims the 
healing powers of the ancients’ four ele- 
ments—earth, air, fire (the sun) and 
water. 

Author Hauser, onetime Viennese, 
sometime protégé of the late Lady ( Elsie 
de Wolfe) Mend! and dietary adviser to 
Greta Garbo, has been resting up in Sicily. 
There, he notes, “people are happier, gay- 
er, they dance more, they have more 
temperament than people who live in the 
north where there is so much less sun.” 
Though Hauser admits “I don’t know 
beans about medicine or drugs,” that does 
not keep him from a wild flight of pseudo- 
scientific fancy: “I often suspect that we 
will some day discover that the sun's rays 
transmit as yet unknown and important 
vitamins to our internal bodies.” Ergo: 
take sunbaths, 

To get full advantage from the all-em- 
bracing, beneficent air, Hauser advocates 
belly-breathing. For relaxing hydrother- 
apy, he recommends a sitz bath in every 
home—‘So many do not realize, the im- 
portance of bathing the vital organs of 
elimination and reproduction.” To U.S. 
readers who have nothing but regulation- 
style bathtubs, he suggests: “Put a small 
amount of water in your tub and sit in it 
sideways with your feet hanging over the 
edge of the tub. The water must not come 
higher than your hips.” 

Hauser is not satisfied with the good 
earth. He wants a still better earth, or 
“certified soil,” to which all waste matter, 
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Balamend, Tailoring. 
TIMELY [J CLOTHES 








COPYRIGHT 1952, TIMELY CLOTHES, ROCHESTER 2, N.Y. 


What Makes This Man Well Dressed? 


First, his coat is right for the time and place, because tweeds have come to town. 
Second, he has chosen a casual, comfortable model with raglan shoulders, 
convertible collar and full, free-swinging back. But one of the principal factors 

in keeping him well-dressed can’t be seen...the Balanced Tailoring by 

Timely Clothes. This scientific blending of costly hand needlework and sturdy 
machine sewing gives his coat lasting smartness. See this coat of important 
hand-woven Argarden Orkney tweed and other fall fashions, 

moderately priced at your Timely Clothier. For his name and FREE copy 

of booklet, “How to Choose Clothes to Improve Your Appearance,” 

write Timely Clothes, Dept. T-32, Rochester 2, New York. 
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“AND WE’RE ALWAYS WELCOME, 
WHITEY!” 





“RIGHT, BLACKIE! 
PEOPLE EVERYWHERE 
PREFER BLACK & WHITE SCOTCH 
WHISKY BECAUSE ITS QUALITY AND 
CHARACTER NEVER CHANGE!” 


“BLACK s WHITE 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 






THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, N. ¥. ¢ SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 
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animal and vegetable, is returned so that 
it need never be defiled by “unnatural” 
chemical fertilizers. He does not explain 
how a carrot can tell the difference be- 
tween phosphates from a decaying cat and 
those from a Swift & Co. container. 
Chlorophyll became a fad with no help 
from Hauser. He now seeks to correct that 
omission with this recipe for a “chloro- 








n—Black $ 


AuTHOR HAUSER 
Vitamins from the sun. 


phyll cocktail”: into a blender put one cup 
of unsweetened grapefruit juice, a small 
handful of parsley, some dark green let- 
tuce leaves and three large stalks of celery. 
With a flick of the switch, “you have a 
green-gold cocktail fit for a millionaire.” 

Author Hauser probably has another 
bestseller, 


Capsules 

@ The American Heart Association this 
week launched a threefold drive among 
employers, physicians and heart patients 
themselves, to convince them that many 
more patients should be employed than is 
now the case. A job, it says, is good for 
them. 

@ More than 90% of U.S. headaches are 
caused by frustration, tension and anxiety, 
said Cornell University’s Dr. Harold G. 
Wolff. To relieve much of the suffering, 
he prescribed a different attitude toward 
life and a slower pace. 

@ Mrs. Ray Johnson was watching her 
husband split logs, using a wedge and a 
sledge, at their St. Regis, Mont. farm when 
something struck her in the abdomen. Last 
week, when Mrs. Johnson's baby girl ar- 
rived (by Caesarean section), doctors 
found nothing wrong with the baby ex- 
cept a steel splinter, as big as a fingernail, 
stuck in her scalp. Now she is doing fine. 
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Here’s a trade-mark to remember. Its recognition 
by advertisers, printers, and lithographers is spec- 
tacular. It represents the diversified and standard 
Mead brands of popular printing papers for every 


business and advertising use. 


Mead Papers, including D&C coated papers and 
Wheelwright bristols and covers, are used and 
specified in ever-increasing volume by advertisers, 


printers, and lithographers from coast to coast. 





Your printer or lithographer—and, behind him, 
America’s leading paper merchants—knows Mead 
Papers. He likes to work with them, for he knows 


how well they'll work for you on big jobs, little 


jobs, simple jobs in one color, elaborate jobs in 


many colors. 
Mead Papers mean business. Specify and use them 
for every job, every time, regardless of your pur- 


pose or your purse. 


THE MEAD CORPORATION “paper MAKERS TO AMERICA” 


Sales Offices: The Mead Sales Co., 118 W. First St., Dayton 2*New York + Chicago « Boston Philadelphia: Atlanta 
ESTABLISHED 1846 


Printed advertising in every 
conceivable format is becom- 
1g increasingly important to 
more and more advertisers 


every year. As the volume of 


printed advertising grows, so 





grows the use of MEAD Papers. 


TM. Reg US Pat 


Have you begun the planning 


of your Annual Report for 
1952? You can dispose of one 
phase of it profitably right now, 


by deciding to use or specify 


any one of many MEAD Papers 





ideally suited for just such jobs. 

















Her eyes are 
Koppers business, 


too! 


Young eyes with a bright future are beyond price. So are 
> more mature eyes that work in offices, laboratories, 
schools, factories and homes. 

That’s why a Koppers development in the field of plastics 
—Koppers “Evenglo” Polystyrene—is so important. For it 
makes a substantial contribution to the science of lighting— 
helps to guard eye-efficiency, helps to achieve new seeing- 
comfort. 

Koppers “Evenglo,” rapidly growing in popularity for use 
in fluorescent lighting fixtures, gives lighting engineers more 
optical and mechanical advantages than any other material 
commonly used for this purpose. They can specify with ex- 
treme exactness the color tone, degree of brightness and 
amount of diffusion desired in the finished product for maxi- 
mum eye-comfort . . . and they can be sure their specifica- 
tions will be met accurately. 

“Evenglo” is only one of the many types of polystyrene 
that Koppers engineers have developed for special purposes. 
Whether your problem be one of lighting, packaging, display 
or the choice of the proper plastic for a particular product 
application, Koppers Technical Service can help you. A letter 
will quickly bring a Koppers representative to discuss your 
problem. Koppers Company, Inc., Chemical Division, Dept. 
T-112, Pittsburgh 19, Pennsylvania. 


The development and production of polystyrene for in- 
dustrial and commercial applications is just one way in which Koppers 
serves industry and you. Koppers also produces chemicals from coal. 
It manufactures flexible couplings, piston rings, cooling tower fans, 
plastics, roofing and paving materials. It designs and constructs coke 
ovens, blast furnaces and gas-producing apparatus, and is a leader in 
the wood preserving industry. There are many Koppers products or 
services that can help your business. 








Why wont this table burn? 


A thin layer of aluminum foil beneath 
the plastic veneer surface of this handsome 
table quickly spreads the heat. Thus no 
“hot spot” can form—and the burning 
cigarette won’t even scorch this type of 
table. 


This spreading of heat, because of the 
excellent conductivity of aluminum, is but 
one of a unique combination of advantages, 
among which are lightness, strength, cor- 
rosion resistance, light reflectivity, econ- 
omy. 

For these reasons, this versatile metal 
gives you greater value! So always look for 
and ask for aluminum products. They'll be 
more and more plentiful because the alu- 
minum industry is now completing an ex- 


pansion program greater than that of any 
other basic industry. 


Kaiser Aluminum is now finishing great 
new plants which will boost its capacity 
137%. As a result, Kaiser Aluminum will 
be the only major producer to increase its 
share of total production. 

As a major supplier to industry, Kaiser 
Aluminum is constantly working with 
manufacturers to show how aluminum can 
improve products and reduce costs ... to 
give America greater convenience and 
greater value. 

Kaiser Aluminum offices and warehouse 
distributors in principal cities. Kaiser Alu- 
minum & Chemical Corporation, Oakland 
12, California. 


(aiser Aluminum 


A major producer in a growing industry 


——— td 


Heat conductivity of aluminum 
enables the new air-cooled, V- 
type tank engine to dissipate 
quickly the intense heat gener- 
ated. Also applies to engines for 
aircraft, trucks, automobiles. 





Heat conductivity of aluminum 
means better cooking because 
heat is distributed evenly over 
cooking surface. When you buy 
pots, pans, pressure cookers, grid- 
dles, insist on aluminum! 





Heat conductivity of aluminum 
means better heat. The ironing 
surface of today's improved elec- 
tric iron is made of aluminum to 
assure rapid and even distribu- 
tion of heat. Light weight and 
beauty add to its value. 





Heat conductivity of aluminum 
walls in frozen food cabinets 
speeds freezing because warmth 
of food is quickly absorbed. Re- 
frigerator ice trays, meat trays, 
etc., have same advantage. Ask 
for aluminum in appliances. 





Heat conductivity of Kaiser Foil 
makes it the ideal wrap in which 
to cook roasts, fowl. Even spread 
of heat means faster, more uni- 
form cooking. Buy rolls of Kaiser 
Foil from grocery, drug, hard- 
ware and variety stores! 


RELIGION 


Pocahontas’ Chapel 


The first American woman ever to settle 
in England was Pocahontas, daughter of 
Powhatan, chief of the Chickahominy 
tribe. She moved there in 1616 with her 
husband John Rolfe and their son Thom- 
as.* But English life was too drastic a 
change from tidewater Virginia. By the 
next year she was dead—whether of tuber- 
culosis, smallpox or possibly loneliness, 
historians have never agreed. 

Through the centuries, the church where 
Pocahontas was buried, St. George's at 
Gravesend, fell into disrepair; Gravesend 
itself, a Thames dock area, became a run- 
down parish, But in 1947, a new vicar, the 
Rev. Richard Daunton-Fear, arrived and 
began an energetic campaign to restore 
the parish churches. Last week, after four 
years of fund-raising, St. George’s Church, 
newly named a “Chapel of Unity,” was 
rededicated. It is now a spruce Georgian 
structure with arched windows and a fine 
Jacobean altar rail. 

In honor of Pocahontas. British and 
American flags hung side by side in the 
chancel last week, and another old Vir- 
ginian, Lady Astor, helped to inaugurate 
it as “a symbolic shrine of Anglo-Ameri- 
can relations.” 





Missionary from Japan 

Navy Captain Mitsuo Fuchida was one 
of Japan’s most famous flying officers of 
World War II. He led the first wave of 
bombers in the raid on Pearl Harbor, 
then circled high over Oahu for nearly 
three hours, directing the attack. He was 
later wounded at the Battle of Midway 
and spent the rest of the war as air op- 
erations officer at Japanese navy head- 
quarters. At war's end, he went back to 
his farm near Osaka, sullen and bitter 
over Japan’s defeat. 

This week, his bitterness outgrown, ex- 
Captain Fuchida, 49, was visiting the 
U.S. and preparing for a new life—as a 
Christian missionary. His sponsor and fu- 
ture partner is the Rev. Elmer Sachs, 
director of Sky Pilots International, a 
project for getting aviation-minded youth 
interested in religion as well as aircraft. 
But the man who indirectly converted 
him is another airman, ex-Sergeant Jacob 
DeShazer, a former Doolittle raider who 
is now working as a Free Methodist mis- 
sionary in Japan. 

DeShazer, an Oregon turkey farmer 
who survived three years in Japanese 
prison camps, was at first as bitter about 
the Japanese as Fuchida was about the 
Americans. But DeShazer began to read 
the Bible during his imprisonment; his 
attitude changed, and he returned to Ja- 
pan in 1949 to preach Christianity to his 
old enemies. Fuchida was intrigued when 
he read about DeShazer’s arrival. He 
bought a Bible himself. When he read the 


* Among her later descendants: Lady Mount- 
batten, the second Mrs. Woodrow Wilson, Lord 
Baden-Powell. 
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Greatest picture-window view of great, growing 
Canada is yours by Canadian Pacific train! 1: Visit 
the salty Down-East, abounding in fish and game. 
2: The walled city of Québec, seen best by horse- 
drawn caléche—handily near, fine Laurentian 

ski trails. 3: Urban Montreal, where street signs 

‘\" - “speak” both French and English. 4: Ottawa, 
ay aN = the stately capital city! 


ancl CANADA 


For top scenery and service, go Canadian Pacific 











Westward ho by Canadian Pacific! 5: Through lake and woods beauty of Lake 
Superior’s north shore. 6: Winnipeg, center of rolling fertile prairies. 7: Calgary, 
booming gateway to oil riches. 8: Then, Diesels glide you into wonderland, 

the Canadian Rockies... (Skiers: peerless slopes near Banff and Lake Louise!) 


Service every mile because you're traveling 
* Canadian Pacific. 9: Air-conditioning, 
roominess of seats and beds. 10: Fine meals 
and courtesy of service famous the world-over! 





Onward!...Canadian Pacific carries you 
west into evergreen harborland! 

11; Vacation in the city of show gardens, 
Victoria, B. C. 12: Stay at the famous 
Empress, year-round hotel. 13: Nearby, 
fascinating shops. 14: For sports lovers... “ 
the Crystal Gardens, largest sea pool under glass... golf, sailing, fishing all year! 








Ask your travel agent about a world of service: Canadian Pacific 
hotels welcome you across Canada. Sailings to Europe by White 
Empress. Fast airliners to Far East, New Zealand and Australia. 


See your local agent or Canadian Pacific in principal cities in U.S. and Canada, 
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argus c-four 


WITH A TRULY GREAT LENS—THE ARGUS CINTAR £:2.8. Lens-coupled rangefinder combined 
with picture window viewfinder; superaccurate shutter . .. 1/10 to 1/200 second—perfect 
ment to the critically sharp lens; built-in flash synchr 


at all shutter speeds; film wind coupled to shutter to prevent double exposures; camera: $99.50. 


When you 
set foot 


in Britain- 


STEP ABOARD A TRAIN! 


Britain's favorite way to travel will be- 
come yours, too—for here is railway 
service at its finest and most convenient, 
from famous “named” trains to little 
country locals. Rail fares are the lowest 
in history for American visitors as your 
Travel Agent will point out. Secure your 
tickets and reservations before you leave. 


NEW Q-vay “Guest Ticket” 


For UNLIMITED Rail Travel 


ontr $24.00 reo cv0ss$ 36,00 rinst cuass 
Wot obtainable in Britain — Purchase before you leave 


For information and literature write 


Dept. 37 at any British Railways Office 
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New Testament story of Christ forgiving 
his old hostility dropped. He 
became a Christian and wrote several 
tracts (one title: From Pearl Harbor to 
Golgotha) about his own experience. 

For the next few months Fuchida plans 
to travel throughout the U.S. with Evan- 
gelist Sachs, watching how Sky Pilots 
International operates. Since Sachs found- 
ed his movement in 1945, some 6,000 
boys and young men have joined the 
“squadrons” he establishes in cooperating 
churches. To get his sky pilot's silver 
wings, a boy must: 1) attend church or 
Sunday school for six successive 
2) memorize ten scriptural verses having 
to do with salvation, 3) “Accept Christ 
Jesus as his Savior,” 4) successfully fly 
his own model airplane in competition. 
Gold wings are awarded to everyone who 
brings a convert into the group. 

When Sky Pilot Fuchida goes back to 


his enemies 


weeks, 

















ere AN FUCHIDA 
After defeat, a new pair of wings. 


Japan, Evangelist Sachs hopes to provide 
him with a helicopter help in setting 
up the Japanese organization. Says Sachs: 
“We're honestly trying to build him up 
as the Apostle Paul of Japan.” In the 
international Sky Pilots organization, ex- 
Captain Fuchida will have the rank of a 
one-star general, 


A Priest from Poland 


A refugee from Communist Poland re- 
cently reached Munich. He was a Roman 
Catholic priest, 30-odd years old, and he 
had come to tell West and East, via Radio 
Free Europe, about the struggle of his 
church for survival. In Poland, a strongly 
Catholic country, the Communists have 
not dared to outlaw religion, but they 
hope to suffocate it by continual restric- 
tions. The priest’s story: 

Thugs were hired to beat him 
congregations were riddled with secret 
police spies. Most organized parish activ- 
ities were forbidden. Nonetheless, he felt, 


and his 
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about how to meet today’s secretarial shortage? 


ou won't be after a revealing ‘‘production-plus”’ test* 
¥ § P P 


on the new Remington She Contity, 


Yes, it’s done every day with the new Remington Electri-conomy— 
the electric typewriter that’s causing such superlatives in business 
circles because it is so successfully and squarely meeting today’s 
shortage of experienced secretaries and typists. 

And no wonder! Its speed is increasing typing production anywhere 
from 10 to 50% ...its amazing ease of operation is lightening typing 
loads for secretaries... its distinctive, uniform typescript is creating 
a new beauty and readability in correspondence and reports. 


*For FREE informative Electri-conomy Test in 
your own office or FREE literature “TAKE A 
LETTER” (RE 8499) write Remington Rand, 
Room 2497, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
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persecution had made the church in Po- 
land stronger. “So many times,” he noted, 
“workers have said to me, ‘We have not 
gone to church for years, but now, when 
they forbid us to do so, we will go to spite 
them.’ The more cautious do not frequent 
their parish churches, but go to others at a 
distance from their homes. I had more 
nen than women in my church, an un- 
usual event.’ 

The Children. “The worst trouble,” 
the priest said, “is with the youngest chil- 
dren in the primary schools. A little girl 
once asked me: ‘Father, why do those bad 
Americans poison the poor Korean chil- 
dren? Why do they put insects in the 
water?’ You have to be in Poland to ap- 
preciate the difficulty of answering such 
questions. Some crazy {Communist 
teacher had stuffed the children’s ears with 
this nonsense. If I say that the teacher 
lies, the child will tell her at the first op- 
portunity. ‘Father said you were lying.’ 
That is why I patted the child on the head 
and said, ‘Korea is far away and it’s hard 
for me to tell. I don’t know all about it. I 
think the Red Cross will examine this 
matter and tell us what is true. But we 
have assembled here to learn the catechism 
and to prepare ours selves for the first Holy 
Communion... 

“One's heart breaks when sometimes a 
little schoolboy approaches and asks: ‘Is 
it true, Father, that before the war chil 
dren in Poland died of hunger?’ or ‘Do 
children in England have to work in the 
mines?’ The main weight of the fight 
against the lies and moral distortion has 
moved from the school to the home. This 
duty now falls on the overworked 
mothers.” 

The Compromise. Perhaps the most 
difficult part of life in a Communist 
country is to keep peace with oneself. 
“Nearly every day,” said the priest, “a 
man is forced to compromise with evil 
and disturb the peace of mind that is with- 
in him. By frequently making compro- 
mises, he becomes morally insensible 

“People die behind prison walls quite 
unnoticed, and without religious comfort.” 
He once witnessed the execution of an 
18-year-old boy condemned by a military 
court. When the soldiers in the firing 
squad deliberately shot over the boy’s 
head, the prison governor rushed up to 
kill him with his pistol. “I am not re- 
sponsible.” the governor shrieked at the 
priest, “I do as I am ordered. 

Rome expects the Catholic cle 
remain at their posts in Commun 
tries; the priest left because he feared ar- 
rest. He knew that, if captured, he would 
be forced to give out the names of mem- 
bers of his flock who were hostile to the 
regime. (“I have learned by experience 








t coun- 





what these agents can do, especially those 
trained in Russia.” ) 

Disguising himself, he crossed the fron- 
tier and moved westward, begging food 
and shelter on the way: “When I saw a 
cross on the wall, I knocked on the door. 
Where there was a cross in the house, there 
was also a bite of bread for the refugee and 
a spot to sleep . . . God blessed me, and 
here I am in the free world.” 
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One of the fast, sleek “Eagles” of the 
Missouri Pacific Lines moves through the 
.i* final rinse at the Whiting Washer and is 
bes» ready for its day's run on schedule. 
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Before the start of every run, entire trains . . . from diesel locomotive 
to new, dome-type cars . . . are made shining bright with Whiting 
Train Washers. These machines wash cars in minutes, reduce clean- 
ing time, help the railroads increase availability of rolling stock. ¥ 


Washers and other items of Whiting transportation servicing equip- 
ment have long been vital factors in helping railroads speed seacieail WHITING 
and maintenance. Whiting is a name you'll also find on foundry 

cupolas, giant overhead cranes, metal-working machinery, the amaz- — 
ing Trackmobile and scores of other products . . . all helping industry 

do more at lower cost! 


WHITING CORPORATION 


15605 Lathrop Avenue, Harvey, Illinois 





Whiting Corporation also manufactures Mate- 
rials Handling, Foundry and Aviation Equip- 
i ——— ment; Metal-Working Machinery and Swenson 


Equipment for the Chemical Process Industries 
Se ; ~ 


Drop Tables Electric Portable Jacks Cross-Over Bridges 
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FLYING PIPE LINE. "his welded steel gas pipe line near Benson, Arizona, spurns the 
earth and takes to the air for 1020 feet to cross a sandy river bed subject to flash 
floods. Both the 30-inch diameter pipe and its supporting structure were fabri- 
cated and erected by United States Steel. 





HIDDEN MUSCLES. Concrete runways are subjected to enormous stresses from the 
great weight of modern air-liners, the vibrations of revving engines, the turning 
and taxiing of heavy planes. When runways are reinforced with American 
Welded Wire Fabric, they have hidden ‘“‘muscles’’ that help to absorb this pun- 
ishment and assure longer runway life. U. S. Steel makes this steel fabric ... 
and also a lot of the cement that goes into landing field runways. 








NEW PINS FOR POULTRY. U-S’S Stainless Steel gets 
in on Thanksgiving dinner these days in the form 
of better, smoother, more sanitary poultry pins. 
They are corrosion-resistant, good looking, easy 
to use. 





THE BETTER WE PRODUCE, the stronger we grow. 
America’s best defense is increased productivity. 
Since the war, United States Steel has spent more 
than a billion dollars to increase and improve its 
steel-making facilities. 





FACTS YOU SHOULD KNOW ABOUT STEEL 


Last year, on the average, the furnaces of the iron 


and steel industry used iron ore at the rate of a pile 
as big as the Empire State Building every I! days! 
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70 MILLION DOLLAR SUPERLINER. On her shake-down cruise, a huge welcoming committee 
of tugs accompanied the S.S. United States past the New York skyline. U.S. Steel fur- 
nished forged steel propulsion shafting which helped establish a new trans-Atlantic speed 
record. 


te. | presented every Sunday evening by United States Steel. 
National Broadcasting Company, coast-to-coast network, Consult your newspaper for time and station, 


UNITED STATES STEEL 





This trade-mark is your guide to quality steel —~ 


AMERICAN BRIDGE ..AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE ond CYCLONE FENCE ..COLUMBIA-GENEVA STEEL... CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL..GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING .. NATIONAL TUBE 
OIL WELL SUPPLY..TENNESSEE COAL & IRON.. UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS..UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY. . Divisions of UNITED STATES STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH 
GUNNISON HOMES, INC. * UNION SUPPLY COMPANY - UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT COMPANY ~ UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY 








Beauty treatments are less torrid in TRANE-cooled air. 


Hot blasts and cold drafts are equalized by Trane installations. 


FROM BEAUTY SHOP TO WELDING SHOP 





Custom-built temperatures for every business 
in the directory pose no problem for TRANE heating, 
ventilating, air conditioning and heat transfer 
equipment. 

Some want it cool, others want it warm; still 
others require indoor climates which run up and 
down the temperature scale. 

For homes, people with many varying ideas of 
comfort, turn to TRANE for heating installations. 

In service shops, novelty stores and trade 
schools . . . in manufacturing plants and large com- 
mercial buildings all over the country .. . TRANE 


Modern Buildings provide the comfort 


that makes for worker efficiency with 
TRaNeE Convectors that hug walls and 
save valuable space. 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING, 








Training School students, cadets and 
apprentices make the right kind of prog- 
ress in air that’s properly tempered by 
Trane Unit Ventilators. 


VENTILATING AND 
AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT 


Tum dir conditioning serves everywhere 


air conditioning, heating and ventilating equipment 
reduces worker fatigue and makes for greater alert- 
ness and efficiency. 

In a word, the proper heating and conditioning 
of air is TRANE’s business. And in the course of 
minding its business, TRANE serves everywhere. 

With the extensive TRANE line from which to 
choose, complete systems can be developed to fit 
every heating, ventilating and air conditioning need. 
There are more than 80 TRANE sales offices in the 
U.S. They will gladly work with your architect, 
consulting engineer and contractor. 


A free copy of “‘Choose Your 
Own Weather” can help you 
with worthwhile suggestions. 
Please write for it. 
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Curtain Going Up 

In the regime of Rudolf Bing, Metro- 
politan Opera fans have come to take 
handsome new productions for granted. 
Last week, determined not to disappoint, 
Bing & Co. were putting the last loving 
touches to one of their most ambitious 
projects yet: a completely restyled ver- 
sion of Verdi's go-year-old La Forza del 
Destino (The Force of Destiny). 

Forza had not been sung at the Met in 
eight years, and there were good reasons. 
Even among Italian operas, the plot is a 
wildly improbable one, and the whole op- 
era runs for 34 hours. Yet it has one of 


you can hear anywhere in the world.” 
With those singers, and Verdi’s music, 
Rudolf Bing sat back and hoped for an- 
other success. Last week, more than 72 
hours before the curtain would rise on 
Forza, the standing-room queue was al- 
ready beginning to form outside the Met. 

Assets & Liabilities. The Met needs 
queues: new productions cost money. In 
addition to Forza this season, Bing is re- 
styling Puccini’s La Bohéme, to be sung 
in two versions—Italian and English— 
and staging the U.S. premiére of Stravin- 
sky’s new opera, The Rake’s Progress, 
also in English (Trae, Sept. 24, 1951). 
These will bring to twelve the number of 





THe Mert’s “Forza”: 


Sedge LeBlang 


Srepr, Miranov & Tucker 


Destiny caused a bloody finale. 


Verdi's fieriest scores, some of his most 
memorable arias, ¢.g., the soprano’s Pace, 
Pace and the old Caruso-De Luca special- 
ty, Solenne in Quest’ Ora (Swear in This 
Hour). Director Bing, who has already 
restyled Verdi's Don Carlo, Aida and 
Rigoletto—and who wants “‘very much to 
have in this house a complete Verdi cycle” 
—settled on Forza for his 1952 opener. 

Scissors & Sets. Conductor Fritz Stie- 
dry and Stage Director Herbert Graf 
took scissors to the libretto and score, 
and one whole scene and parts of another 
(totaling about half an hour of music) 
finally rested on the cutting-room floor. 
But the essential story remained. Don 
Alvaro, poor fellow, still accidentally kills 
his sweetheart’s father, Leonora still takes 
refuge in a monastery, and “the force of 
destiny” still brings Don Alvaro, Leonora 
and her avenging brother together for a 
bloody but musically magnificent finale. 

Bing’s next step was to call in Painter 
Eugene Berman, who went to work on a 
notable array of sets and costumes (see 
Art). Then Bing was ready for a cast. 
He chose a starry one: Soprano Zinka 
Milanov, Tenor Richard Tucker, Baritone 
Leonard Warren and Basso Cesare Siepi. 
Said Bing: “The finest vocal ensemble 
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new productions Bing has staged in his 
first three seasons at the Met. Almost all 
of them have been cheered by the critics 
(exceptions Cavalleria Rusticana 
and Pagliacci). But even after forgiveness 
of federal Met admissions last 
year, the company ended the season with 
nearly a half-million-dollar deficit. 

The bright most of Bing’s new 
productions will count as capital assets 
for seasons to come. 


1gsi's 


taxes on 


side 


Columbus Sails Again 

Dimitri Mitropoulos, the strong-mind- 
ed conductor of the New York Philhar- 
monic-Symphony, has become the hero 
of Manhattan’s modernists and the bane 
of its musical conservatives. In four years, 
he has introduced new symphonic works 
by such radicals as Schoenberg, Schnabel 
and Sessions, and such theater works (in 
concert form) as Busoni’s Arlecchino and 
Berg's Wozzeck. Last week he was at it 
again: he conducted the first U.S. per- 
formance of Darius Milhaud’s opera 
Christopher Columbus. 

Mitropoulos arranged a chorus of 60— 
some in red gowns, some in black—on a 
high platform across the back of the 
stage, had it stand or sit in well-drilled 
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movement sections at crucial moments. 
Baritone Mack Harrell, as Columbus, 
stood beside the conductor, and Basso 
Norman Scott, as Columbus’ inner na- 
ture and conscience, stood slightly behind 
him. Soprano Dorothy Dow, as Queen 
Isabella, entered through the orchestra 
whenever she had a solo. Met Baritone 
John Brownlee, as the Narrator, stood on 
a high platform at the left, and various 
Officers, Creditors and Wise Men sang 
from steps on the right. 

The performers spent more than two 
hours in French Poet Paul Claudel’s leap- 
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Soprano Dow 


Over a rash oT urf. 


frogging account, translated into English, 
of the Discoverer’s life. Sang Columbus 


My first name is Christ-bearer and my 
second name is all that is light! 
| Ail that is spirit, light and spirit and 


wings. 


Chanted the chorus: 


And that one party is 


. YOU! The Hotel We are posterity! We are the judgment 


= CNew Yorker's OF Oe ss 5 ; 
2 . ) reputation was built Come to a higher region where a throné 
‘ snaite od 
ly \ on personalized awaits thee. 4 


service and it is still the reason The soloists sang over 





sometimes un- 
why so many of our guests der—a heavy orchestral ground swell and 


return again and vee = are'a the crash of choral surf. The music was 
a age ogy ae nef on yom sometimes tuneful, sometimes noisy; 
. are with us. Any wonder tls 1s there were promising moments of dream- 

not only New York's largest— 





like vagueness that all too often led to 





eas 2 
but most popular—hotel! the commonplace. It was soon clear that 


DUE TO A COLD : Christopher Columbus needed operatic ac- 
. HOTEL New Yorker tion to hold an audience. 


Mow Yok Most Manhattanites applauded; a large 
Ficnk I. Andrews, President minority, as usual too polite in the face 
Gene Voit, General Manager of Art and Conductor Mitropoulos to 
jeer or whistle, simply picked up hats & 
coats and sifted out at the intermission. 
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In our “Golden Empire’? we move 


Mice? Certainly. Regular shipments of 
white mice, for laboratory purposes, are 
handled by S. P. 


Men? Loads of them. We've brought 
millions of them West to settle. And last 
year Southern Pacific carried 12,445,- 
483 people over our scenic routes (see 
map) in one of the nation’s greatest 
fleets of passenger streamliners. We com- 
pleted 2,407,190,417 passenger-miles— 
equal to more than 5,000 roundtrips to 
the moon. In the last decade, our pas- 
senger traffic has increased 35%. 


Mountains? They're a Southern Pa- 
cific specialty. Last year, in the freight 
category of “Sand, Gravel, and Crushed 
Rock” alone, we originated 197,585 car- 
loads, which means nearly 2,000 miles 
of cars. Quite a mountain. Not to men- 
tion the millions of tons of ore we car- 
ried from the great mining areas in our 
territory. In total, we carried 40 billion 
ton-miles of freight during 1951 —equal 
to hauling one ton of freight around the 
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earth at the equator 1,600,000 times. 

Now, the point we’re trying to make 
in all this is VERSATILITY: that it takes a 
mighty adaptable carrier to serve our 
“Golden Empire.” Our 8-state territory 
is the fastest-growing and diversifying 
area in the United States, fastest-grow- 
ing in population, industry, agriculture, 
and in discovery of rich natural re- 
sources—a challenge to our versatility. 

Versatility, to us of Southern Pacific, 
means many things: DIESELIZATION; the 
greatest and most advanced rail CoM- 
MUNICATIONS system in the nation; elec- 
tronic TRAIN CONTROL and HUMP YARDS 
and TRACER SYSTEMS to speed freight 
and keep our shippers informed every- 
where. It means CAREFUL HANDLING to 
reduce damage. It means the latest LoaD- 
ING devices and methods. It means the 
world’s largest fleet of REFRIGERATOR 
CARS (our “Pacific Fruit Express,” 
owned jointly with Union Pacific), And 
it means a network of OVERNIGHT 
FREIGHTS and TRUCK DELIVERY. 

And above all, versatility means the 
forward-looking determination of more 
than 90,000 men and women of South- 
ern Pacific to serve their “Golden Em- 
pire” and their nation better each day. 


We can help you. // you plan to ex- 
pand in our territory, we invite you to 
use S. P’s confidential industrial service. 
Just write W. W. Hale, Vice-President, 
System Freight Traffic, Southern Pa- 
cific, 65 Market Street, San Francisco 5. 
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CINEMA 





She Knew What She Wanted 
(See Cover) 


The producer had said—and the news- 
paper quoted him: “Romeo and Juliet is 
not a play for aging prima donnas. Juliet 
should be played by a girl of 14.” Pro- 
ducer Peter Brook was only half-serious 
about wanting a child-Juliet; he was 
mostly trying to attract attention to 
his forthcoming season at Stratford-on- 
Avon’s Memorial Theater. But next morn- 
ing his phone rang and a breathless voice 
said: “My name is Claire Bloom. It said 
in the papers that you wanted a girl of 
14 to play Juliet. I am 14!” 

Producer Brook asked her to come and 
see him. He gravely explained to the child 
—who, nevertheless, looked considerably 


Single-Minded. Claire Bloom’s sad, al- 
most tragic sweetness, which wrings the 
hearts of her masculine audience and is 
the envy of more obviously beautiful but 
less accomplished actresses, was not be- 
stowed on her by a fairy godmother. She 
worked for it. All she ever wanted to be 
was a great actress, in the Bernhardt and 
Duse tradition. She has emptied her life 
of everything except the theater. While 
other little girls learned about life by 
playing, she was learning her trade by 
working at it. She still works at it—and 
long past union hours. To improve her 
carriage, she studies ballet. To improve 
her speaking voice, she studies singing. To 
improve her actress’ understanding, she 
reads endlessly, from Euripides to Shaw. 

Says Chaplin: “I tested hundreds of 








Actress BLoom (ricHT) & Frrenps* 
Hard work replaced a fairy godmother. 


older than her 14 years—that what he 
was really after was an experienced ac- 
tress who might possibly pass for the age 
of Shakespeare’s Juliet.* He now admits: 
“Little did I realize I was talking to ex- 
actly the girl I wanted, but just a few 
years too early.” 

The confidence Claire Bloom felt about 
herself at 14 is now, seven years later, 
shared by a majority of the critics on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Even those 
who did not like Charles Chaplin’s self- 
conscious new film, Limelight, showered 
Claire, his leading lady, with such adjec- 
tives as “poignant,” “delightful,” “bril- 
liant,” “touching,” “charming,” “per- 
fect.” This week in London, Claire is 
winding up the second month of a tri- 
umphant Romeo and Juliet at the his- 
toric Old Vic theater. She has been hailed 
as the most enchanting Juliet in memory. 


: Like all female parts in the Elizabethan 
theater, invariably played by teen-age boys. 
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girls for Limelight. They were all very 
pretty, very candy-box, very deadpan, but 
not what I needed. Claire has distinction, 
an enormous range, and, underneath her 
sadness, there is this bubbling humor, so 
unexpected, so wistful.” Claire is a pretty 


girl, but no beauty: the quality that 
makes critics and plainer-spoken men 
yearn over her is charm—a charm to 


whose single-minded cultivation she has 
devoted her whole, determined young life. 
One critic has compared this quality to 
“the wistful beauty of a lonely blossom 
of wood sorrel.” Of her Juliet, another 
wrote that she gives “a sweet new agony 
to the supreme love-drama in the English 
language.” A third tried to describe her 
as having “the air of being untouched by 
human hands. She has, quite instinctively, 
an uncrushable air of absolute innocence.” 

Offstage, Claire Bloom is only a dim 
approximation of her real (i.e., her stage) 


% Princess Margaret, Charles Chaplin, 





self. She dresses like a teen-ager, in low 
heels and wide skirts. She listens intently, 
and with apparent humility, to anyone 
who offers her advice. At parties, to which 
she rarely goes, she acts the wallflower. 

Unusual Child. She has always known 
what she wanted. She was reciting Shake- 
speare at five. Her mother, who has 
hovered and brooded over her talented 
daughter since she was a solemn baby, re- 
calls that Claire would have nothing to do 
with dolls, that in fact she hated dolls. 
She didn’t much like other children ei- 
ther; she much preferred to learn poetry, 
in order to recite it. 

Claire was born in London in 1931. 
Her father, Edward Blume, is an adver- 
tising man who has spent the last five 
years in South Africa. Her mother comes 
from a well-to-do manufacturing fam- 
ily (picture frames). When she divorced 
her husband in 1950, Mrs. Blume had 
already changed the spelling of her last 
name. 

As a child, Claire often woke up cry- 
ing. She was afraid of wasps and of cross- 
ing a street. A cousin remembers that 
Claire “had a thing about being shy. She 
would ask for the butter in almost a whis- 
per.” Before Nazi bombs began raining 
on London in World War II, nine-year- 
old Claire and her mother were evacuated 
—first to the southern coast of England, 
then to the U.S. 

They set up housekeeping in a single 
room in Forest Hills, just a 20-minute 
subway ride from Manhattan, It was a 
hand-to-mouth existence. Mrs. Bloom was 
ill and, because of British monetary reg- 
ulations, could get little financial help 
from England. Claire spent her time sing- 
ing “terribly sad songs,” copying out 
poems from memory (one of her favor- 
ites: Poe’s “. . . All that we see or seem, 
Is but a dream within a dream. . .’’), or 
curled up reading her red-leather volume 
of Shakespeare. She also went to school, 
but did badly in such practical subjects 
as arithmetic. In 1943, Claire and her 
mother returned to London. Says Claire: 
“We preferred the blitz.” 

Poetic-Looking People. By war's end 
Claire had won a scholarship at the Guild- 
hall School of Music and Drama. After 
school, she took additional lessons in act- 
ing from Eileen Thorndike, sister of Dame 
Sibyl. That veteran teacher said of her: 
“Tt is very rarely that you see a born ac- 
tress, but I think here was a born actress.” 

At a Kensington dramatic school she 
won the cup for the best acting of a first- 
year student (earlier names on the cup: 
Laurence Olivier, Peggy Ashcroft). She 
was not exactly popular with her class- 
mates. One of them remembers 14-year-old 
Claire as “sort of fey—she didn’t have 
her feet on the ground at all. You'd be 
talking to her and suddenly she’d do a 
pirouette and you knew she hadn’t been 
listening to you at all. Everything had to 
be rather beautiful, people had to be 
poetic-looking. She couldn't stand the 
noise of anything worldly or vulgar.” Nev- 
ertheless, the classmate felt bound to add: 
“Most girls look like puddings at that age. 
Claire never did.” On her 15th birthday 
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MARILYN MONROE A full-blown, 26- jackpot with 1) nude calendar art, 2) a warm friendship with 
year-old answer ex-Yankee Centerfielder Joe DiMaggio. Her acting talents, if 
any, run a needless second to her moist “come-on” look, which 


to the prayers of Hollywood for a sexy showpiece, she worked 
will next be seen in Niagara and Gentlemen Prefer Blondes. 


as a model before landing bit parts in pictures, hit the publicity 
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ZSA ZSA GABOR One of the “Marry- adventures: 1) a Turkish diplomat, 2) Hotelman Conrad 

ing Gabors,” she rates Hilton, 3) Actor George Sanders. Before getting into pictures 
top billing over Mama Jolie and Sisters Eva & Magda—for (her next: Moulin Rouge), she used her ripe Hungarian 
her worldly charms at 30-plus, as well as her matrimonial accent to advantage on an advice-to-lovelorn TV program. 











Claire got her first job: in a BBC radio 
play, she played the part of a prostitute. 
Poison Speech. Minor roles at the Ox- 
ford Playhouse followed. Claire tried out 
for Webster’s The White Devil, which was 
being put in production by Michael 
Benthall and Robert Helpmann. Says 
Benthall: “Suddenly, this little girl ap- 
peared and did the poison speech from 
Romeo and Juliet. She looked enchant- 
ing. More important, she had extraordina- 
ry technical equipment.” The cast was 
already filled, but Benthall and Helpmann 
invented a new walk-on part so that they 
could keep an eye on Claire. When they 
took over the 1948 Shakespeare season 
at Stratford-on-Avon, Claire went along. 
She was still so young that she had to 
have the blue ration card issued to chil- 
dren (a source of shame and grief to her), 
but her Ophelia was excitingly mature. 
She was given a try for Laurence Olivier’s 
film, Hamlet. She lost the part to Jean 
Simmons, but Moviemaker J. Arthur 
Rank was impressed by her, and signed 
her to a film contract. Her first movie was 
called The Blind Goddess, a run-of-the- 
mill picture whose memory still makes 
Claire wince (“I was a modern ingénue, 
dancing at the Savoy, that sort of nothing 
type of thing”). After the picture was 
made, she asked Rank for a release from 
her contract, arguing: “I’m not your sort 
and, frankly, you’re no help to me. What’s 
the good of having me against my will?” 
Rank released her, and Claire played 
Alizon Eliot in Christopher Fry’s The 
Lady’s Not for Burning, then had a suc- 
cessful 18-month run in a bigger part in 
the season’s hit Fry's version of 
Anouilh’s Ring Round the Moon. 
Charlie Chaplin first heard of Claire 
from Playwright Arthur Laurents, who 
had seen her in the London production of 
Ring Round the Moon. Chaplin asked for 
some pictures. When he saw them (“Those 
dark eyes and everything!”), Chaplin 
brought her to New York for a screen 
The test turned out badly, Claire 





test. 


returned to England in tears and, for four 





Houston Rogers 
In “Rinc Rounp THE Moon” 
"A lonely blossom .. .” 
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months. heard nothing. Then came the 
summons from Hollywood. Chaplin had 
conned and pondered all the possibilities. 
Said he: “I never think screen tests prove 
a bloody thing. We finally decided it had 
to be Claire.” 

No Cheesecake. Hollywood and Claire 
never got beyond nodding acquaintance. 
Although the ballet close-ups from Lime- 
light show that she has an attractive fig- 
ure and lovely legs, she refused to pose for 
cheesecake pictures (“I'm not supposed to 
be Betty Grable”). She gives her measure- 
ments as 5 ft. 3, 112 lbs. Pressed for fur- 
ther details, she cries in a fury: “What 
has that to do with acting!” 

In Hollywood she seldom strayed more 
than half a block from her mother’s raised 
eyebrows, and was usually home by 11 
o'clock. Hedda Hopper says: “My dear, I 
didn’t see her once all the time she was 








As JuLiet* 

"A sweet new agony... 
here!” Columnist Sidney Skolsky reports 
She looked like she was going to take off 
any moment. You know, walking around 
in a kind of wonderment.” Jerry Epstein, 
Chaplin’s assistant, remembers her as the 
only actress he ever knew who “could 
name the character and the play if you 
id her a quote from Shakespeare.” 
Long-Term Investment. Claire could 
obviously get along without Hollywood, 
but could Hollywood get along without 
her? So far, both parties seem to feel 
that the answer is yes. Of the two, how- 
ever, Hollywood is perhaps the more will- 
ing to reconsider. Moviemakers do, after 
all, need talented actresses, besides pretty 
faces, clotheshorses and sex-bearers. Such 
“personality” stars as Bette Davis, Olivia 
de Havilland and Joan Crawford tend to 
last longer at the box office than such 





* With Alan Badel. 


¢ Angus McBean 
As OPHELIA 
‘An uncrushable innocence ... 


sexy beauties as Jean Harlow, Lana Tur- 
ner, Marilyn Monroe and Zsa Zsa Gabor. 

The sexy girls win enormous short-term 
popularity, but for the long financial pull 
a girl like Claire, who works single-mind- 
edly at her acting, is an excellent bet. 
Hollywood sex, compared to the earthy 
realism of such Italian stars as Silvana 
Mangano and Anna Magnani, is, more- 
over, a strictly synthetic article. Most of 
the excitement is generated by the barkers 
outside the tent—the still photographs 
used in advertisements. In the stills, a 
battery of retouch artists sees to it that 
every line is more lushly beautiful than 
life, and the cuties can also be exhibited 
in titillating poses that would never be 
permitted on the screen. Sometimes the 
private life of a star is more exciting 
than her film performances (e.g., Zsa Zsa 
Gabor is still probably better known as a 
gossip-column personality than as an ac- 
tress). 

Hollywood, currently in the shivers of 
a transitional period, is not making full 
use of such “prestige” stars as Greer Gar- 
son, Barbara Stanwyck, Dorothy McGuire 
and Ginger Rogers. Some of the upcom- 
ing stars are specialty comediennes (e.g., 
Judy Holliday) or musical stars (Leslie 
Caron, Jane Powell). Even a sexy star 
like Marilyn Monroe, who heretofore has 
needed to do nothing but move into cam- 
era range, is finding it necessary to learn 
to sing and dance. 

If a Hollywood success is what Claire 
Bloom really wants, her aloof attitude— 
and her continuing success on the stage— 
might be just the way to bring it about. 
So far, Claire is keeping her distance— 
and her balance. Though she has made 
another film since Limelight (the soon- 
to-be-released Jnnocents of Paris, with 
Claude Dauphin), she has turned down 
two long-term movie contracts. And she 
has refused an offer to star in a revival 
of Pinero’s Trelawney of the Wells, on 
the ground that she was not right for the 
part. She was trying to decide between a 
part in Graham Greene's new play, Living 
Room, and a project with Laurence Oliv- 
ier when Producer Hugh Hunt asked her 
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STOP costly Blink ... Blink . .. Blink 


WITH G-E WATCH DOG 
| NO-BLINK 
FLUORESCENT STARTERS 
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Blinking of a failing fluorescent lamp 
is not only annoying, but each blink 
costs money. With the right kind of 
starter in your lighting fixture, you 
can get no-blink lighting. An ordinary 
starter won't do—it keeps trying to 
light the lamp even after the lamp is 
worn out. Result: Working parts over- 
heat, burn out before they should. Costs go up! 

General Electric Watch Dog* no-blink starters turn 
\\ off failing lamps automatically when blink begins. And 
since Watch Dogs don’t keep trying to start dead 
lamps, they last up to 10 times longer than ordinary 
types. Ballasts last longer, too. 

Start now to specify G-E Watch Dog starters—as 
replacements, and in new fixtures. For a copy of folder 
Q51-1180, which gives all the facts on the Watch Dog 
line, write Construction Materials Division, General 
Electric Company, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 






*Registered Trade-mark General Electric Company 
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to play Juliet for the Old Vic, the Shake- 
spearean Olympus of the British actor. 
Though the Old Vic was in danger of 
losing its Arts Council subsidy because of 
a succession of failures, Claire jumped at 
the chance. She can take most of the 
credit for giving the Old Vic its first 
moneymaking hit in years. 

Small Café. In London, as in Holly- 
wood, no one can quite figure the girl out. 
One friend, Critic Ken Tynan, says that 
every time Claire has worked in a play, 
“all the women have mothered her and 
all the leading men have tried to make 
her.”” But anyone who tries to get too 
close finds Claire elusive. Her chief social 
activity is going home to mother. The 
Blooms live in a tiny three-room flat. The 
largest bedroom is Claire's, and a smaller 
one is reserved for her 18-year-old brother 
John when he is on vacation from West- 
minster School. Her mother sleeps on a 





© London News 
Cratre & MOTHER 
At home, a dim approximation. 





daybed in the living room. Claire seldom 
has dates. 

Claire’s fame has far outstripped her 
fortune. She made around $200 a week as 
Chaplin’s leading lady, and gets only $125 
a week from the Old Vic. Like most Lon- 
doners, she queues up to take the bus to 
her job, eats in a small café across the 
street from the Old Vic, and is rarely seen 
in the Caprice or other flossy restaurants. 
In her free time she goes to the theater 
or the ballet, and is reading her way 
through Dostoevsky, George Moore, the 
Brontés and Jane Austen. She likes to 
forage among the stalls of the Caledonian 
Market for inexpensive antiques, which 
she gives away for Christmas presents. 
She also likes to shop for clothes. “I don't 
buy any. I just look at them. I’m the 
shopgirl’s despair.” 

Beyond next spring, when the Old Vic 
season ends, Claire has no plans. She may 
do another movie—if she likes the part. 
But her heart and eye are steadfast on 
her first and only love: the theater. Says 
she: “I couldn't bear to be just a film 
star. I’m much too ambitious for that.” 
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THE PRESS 


Covering a Landslide 

To a majority of U.S. newspaper edi- 
tors, Eisenhower's victory came as no sur- 
prise; in an A.P. poll before the election, 
U.S. editors predicted that Ike would win 
by a comfortable margin. It did come as a 
surprise to many of the campaign corre- 
spondents and the pundits, whose own 
personal attraction to Adlai Stevenson 
seemed to have fooled them into believing 
the voters thought that way too. Day 
aiter election, reporters and editors set- 
tled down to do a competent job of 
reporting and interpreting the results. 

Not so the European press, to whose 
faithful readers the vote was a tremen- 
dous surprise. “Europe’s reaction,” wrote 
New York Times Columnist Anne O’Hare 
McCormick, “was colored by reports 
| which] created the impression that .. . 
Stevenson was not only a probable winner 
but the best if not the only hope of sav- 
ing American foreign policy from ‘neo- 
isolationism.’ This line of comment, 
echoed in France, Italy and other allied 
countries, is the end result of slanted 
reports and unwarranted assumptions.” 

Eleventh Hour. Even though Euro- 
pean papers gave the campaign more space 
than ever, much of the reporting, with 
the notable exception of the London Tele- 
graph, was slanted by newsmen blinded 
by their affection for Stevenson and their 
misunderstanding of America. One of the 
first to go overboard was Manchester 
Guardian Correspondent Alistair Cooke, 
who two months ago predicted a Steven- 
son victory. But in an eleventh-hour con- 
version, Cooke took another look at Stev- 
enson’s “reach for greatness,”’ as compared 
to Ike’s “much more ‘normal’ campaign,” 
and wrote: “It now appears most likely 
that the people will pass up the governor's 
invitation to ‘greatness’ and settle for [an 
Eisenhower | housecleaning.” 

At one point in the campaign, a London 
Times reporter in the U.S. was filing 
such obviously slanted pro-Stevenson 
copy that the paper's editors sent “correc- 
tive guidance” to its correspondent. Lord 
Beaverbrook’s Evening Standard printed 
a dispatch from Laborite M.P. Woodrow 
Wyatt, headlined 1 TIP STEVENSON TO 
win, which said that “hysteria about 
Communism is making a dent in Ameri- 
ca’s claim to call herself a democracy.” 
On election eve, the London Daily Graph- 
ic’s Frank Oliver cabled his paper: “I 
believe Governor Stevenson will win.” 

Even the New York Times’s veteran 
London Bureau Chief Raymond Daniell 
was caught in the British current. He 
wrote a series of articles for the Laborite 
Daily Herald so rosy on Stevenson’s pros- 
pects that the paper headlined: aApLAI HAS 
BEST CHANCE. In France and Italy, the 
papers made the same mistake, i.e., con- 
fusing their own sentiments with those of 
the U.S. voter. 

Bitter-Enders. Once the election was 
ever, most of the foreign press hailed the 
verdict, Notable exceptions: such bitter- 
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“Which is closer to South 
America by water — New Eng- 
land or New Orleans?” he asked. 
I guessed wrong and he showed 
me the facts. 
It’s hard to believe, but in nautical 
miles New England is nearer to Europe 
and the East Coast of South America 
than any other major Atlantic shipping 
port. 

If this stumps you, as it did me, why 
not check it, and check on all the other 
surprising facts about New England,too. 


MEET NEW ENGLAND... 


IF YOU'RE LOOKING FOR 
the best labor record in the nation 
a ready pool of highly skilled labor 


the research center of the world 


© ample electric power 


a stable regional economy 


© the most complete transportation 
facilities of any area in the world 


© plenty of naturally soft water 
for processing 


© unequalled cultural, educational and 
recreational opportunities 


New England is the place 
to live and work. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES AVAILABLE 

Write for descriptive list of some 
typical industrial plants now available... 
confidential, no obligation. Address: 
Industrial Development Dept., Room T, 
New England Electric System, 441 Stuart 
St., Boston 16, Mass. 





Weans Geller Surig 


New England's largest electric system— 
serving 2,500,000 people in over 242 
New Socuad Communities—and over 
1400 industrial and manufacturing firms 
making 225 different products. 














tnported by W. A. Taylor & Company 
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| enders as the Bevanite Tribune and the 


anti-American New Statesman and Na- 
tion, and the Communist papers. Said 
the Tribune: “Eisenhower's sweeping vic- 
tory in American election marks a tragic 
setback to the cause of human decency 


and political sanity all over the world. | 


Wall Street will rejoice at the murder 
of American ‘socialism.’ ” 

In covering the election, most British 
and continental papers once more proved 
that they do a poor job of telling their 
readers about America. The trouble seems 
to be that, before they can do a good job 
of telling, the teachers themselves must 
learn more about their subject. 


Broadway Minstrel 

When Jimmy Cannon was a newspaper 
shaver, the late Damon Runyon gave him 
some advice: “The best way to make a 
living is to be a sportswriter.” Cannon fol- 
lowed the advice, and Runyon liked the 
results so well that before he died he made 
Cannon “the custodian of my reputation 
when I’m gone.” At 43, as sport colum- 
nist for the New York Post, sad-eyed 
Jimmy Cannon has also come closer than 
any other sportswriter to taking Runyon’s 
place. His favorite columnar character is 
Two Head Charlie, a thoughtful horse 
player, who talks like this: “You take a 
real ugly bum . . . with a face a monkey 
would be ashamed of. Let him get a shave 
and a haircut and meet a broad. What’s 
the first thing the broad says to him, she 
says you look cute tonight . . . I admit I 
look like a kangaroo . . . But every broad 
I take out tells me I’m cute. Soon as a 
dame says that, I know I can’t trust her.” 

Delicatessen Nobility. Bums, bettors, 
Broadway guys, hangers-on and contest- 
ants at every sports arena are material 
for Cannon’s column; his ear is finely 
tuned to their talk. “They're a kind of 
delicatessen nobility,” says he. “I know 
lots of guys who talk like Two Head.” 
Cannon knows them because he was born 
& raised in their midst, on Manhattan's 
lower West Side, still lives in a hotel mid- 
way between Broadway and Madison 








Square Garden. At 17, as a copy boy on | 


the Daily News, Cannon's skill with words 
caught the city editor’s notice. Once, when 
a crank invaded the city room and intro- 
duced himself as “God,” Cannon an- 


| swered: “Pleased to meetcha. Heard a lot 


aboutcha.” 

Cannon worked on almost every New 
York daily, first made a name as a col- 
umnist with “Sergeant Cannon Says,” a 
column of eloquent, olive-drab barracks 
talk written for the now defunct PM 
while he was a G.I. Later, Stars & Stripes 
made him a combat correspondent in Eu- 
rope. At war’s end he joined the Post to 
write sports, did a stint as a war corre- 
spondent in Korea. When he saw the Her- 
ald Tribune’s Marguerite Higgins at the 
front, Cannon remarked: “Meeting Mag- 
gie at the front for the first time is like 
meeting Brenda Frazier in the gents room 
at Grand Central Station.” 

Nobody Asked Him. An insomniac, he 
reads voraciously when he can’t sleep, 
calls sleeplessness “culture’s greatest ally.” 
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WHY SOME MEN 
WORK LESS 
AND EARN MORE 


A Word from The 
Wall Street Journal 


A corporation president said to one of 
his assistants, “Don’t work so hard. Put 
your feet up on your desk and think 
up some new ways for this company to 
make money.” 

Most men will pay no attention to 
this advice. But a few men will under- 
stand and act and PROFIT. 

Youarelivingin changing times. New in- 
ventions and new industries are creating 
new opportunities. The Wall Street Jour- 
nal tells you about these opportunities. 

Because The Wall Street Journal comes 
to you DAILY, you get quick warning 
of any new trend that may affect your 
income. You get the facts in time to pro- 
tect your interests or make a profit. To 
assure speedy delivery to you anywhere 
in the U. S., The Journal is printed daily 
in four cities—New York, Chicago, Dallas 
and San Francisco. The Journal has the 
largest staff of writers on business and 
finance. The only business paper served 
by all four big press associations. It costs 
$20 a year, but you can get a Trial Sub- 
scription for 3 months for $6—in U. S. 
and possessions. Just send this ad with 
check for $6. Or tell us to bill you. 
Address: The Wall Street Journal, 44 
Broad Street, New York 4, N. Y. 
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He drinks from 20 to 30 cups of coffee a 
day (no liquor), makes regular rounds of 
such Manhattan hangouts as Toots Shor’s, 
Lindy’s, the Stage delicatessen or Sardi’s. 
When Tony Galento, the barrel-shaped 
bartender-turned-fighter, was flattened by 
Joe Louis, Cannon wired big (250 lb.) 
Toots Shor: “Lay low. This is a bad night 
for fat saloonkeepers.” Scarcely a day 
passes in season that Cannon doesn’t go 
to the ballpark, fights or races. Once, 
after a well-wisher introduced him to an 
English duchess and told him that she had 
“married three titles,” Cannon answered: 
“So what? So did Mrs. Henry Armstrong.” 

His columns are full of opinions and 
hard-eyed writing on everything from 


sports and stuffed shirts to women and 
war, “Any man is in difficulty,” writes 
Bachelor Cannon, “if he falls in love with 
a woman he can’t knock down with the 
first punch.” After Korea, he reported 





Maurey Garber 
SPORTSWRITER CANNON 
“Take a real ugly bum..." 


that “combat soldiers are the loneliest 
people in the world. What a man does in 
a period of war he carries around inside of 
him forever.” When Herman Hickman, 
Yale’s 300-lb. football coach resigned, 
Cannon began a column: “There is enough 
room in one of Herman Hickman’s suits 
for an average fullback to work the hid- 
den-ball trick with a Shetland pony.” 

In Two Head Charlie's mouth, Cannon 
put this comment on manners: “You're 
licked before you start. You're dead soon 
as you tip your hat to a dame. You tip 
your hat. What does that mean? It means 
the broad is something and you're noth- 
ing. It starts off with a guy admitting 
he’s a piece of dirt. Why can’t a dame tip 
her hat back?” Cannon keeps his pockets 
stuffed with notes for his “Nobody Asked 
Me, But. . .” columns. Samples: “Noth- 
ing improves an actress’ diction more than 
marrying money.” “I’m no philanthropist, 
but I always get the check when I dine 
with a guy who protects his bank roll 
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For more CAR-MILES per dollar 


YOU CAN'T MATCH THE MINX at any price! 


The new Hillman Minx... 4-Door Sedan 
A product of the Rootes Group 


4 More CAR per dollar when you BUY! %More MILES per dollar when you DRIVE! 


(Over 30 miles of pleasure driving per gallon) 


HILLMAN 772in>< 





505 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
403 North Foothill Road, Beverly Hills, Calif. 


ime a. 


ROOTES MOTORS, INC. } 








RIGHT IN THE CENTER! Yes, Miami is the hub... the 
heart... the one exactly right place to enjoy all the fab- 
vlous fun of America’s stor-spangled tropics. You're close 
fo everything ...spend more time enjoying yourself... 
less time getting ploces. New color booklet gives full 
details, Mail the coupon, today! 


DEPT, OF PUBLICITY, LITERATURE SECTION 
320 N.E. 5th ST., MIAMI 32, FLORIDA 






TYAS 


NOW "YEAR-ROUND"! If you can't 








come now, come ony time! Miami’s fun- | Ficsta Time Booklet (CD All Year Bookler J] $2-3 
porade morches all year... through sun- | N 

warm winters into sea-cool summers... | /W4M"e— x 

with spring ond summer rates especially | Adi/ress , 
oltractive. FREE color booklet tells this 

story, too! | City. State 
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PATAPAR 
can take it! 





Boil it. Put a sheet of Patapar Vegetable 
Parchment in boiling water, swish it around 
vigorously before you take it out, 





No loss of strength, Whether you boil it 
for an hour or soak it in water for a week, 
Patapar will come out strong, beautiful — 
ready for more work. 





Resists grease, too. If oil or grease is a 
problem, call on Patapar. A special type, 
Patapar 27-21T is so grease-proof that when 
drops of oil are placed on it they stay on 
the surface in tiny globules. They will not 
“crawl” or seep through. Try it. 


Wonderful for all sorts of jobs 


As a packaging material, plain or beauti- 
fully printed, Patapar protects such prod- 
ucts as butter, bacon, celery, poultry, mar- 
garine, ice cream, lard, machine parts. Spe- 
cial types are perfect as releasing papers, 
or as separators for tiny batteries, or for 
drafting paper, and many other purposes. 

For more information send for new 
booklet, “The Story of Patapar.” If you wish 
samples, tell us the application you have in | 
mind. 


Patapar 


Vegetable Parchment 





Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Brist Pennsylvania 


t t Se, San Franci 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 


with an ornate money clip.” “If you have 
to make notes in a telephone booth, 
chances are the lights won’t work.” 
Cannon is dedicated to his job and 
sports. Once a friend urged Cannon to ac- 
company him to a social-register party. 
Said Cannon: “As a sportswriter, I’m only 
interested in people who sweat.” 


NATO News Blackout 


In Paris’ Palais de Chaillot last week, 
workmen put the finishing touches on 
NATO’s elaborately furnished, brand-new 
press conference room. At one end of the 
well-appointed room rises a stage for 
briefing officers, flanked by a photogra- 
phers’ gallery, a glass-enclosed television 
room and simultaneous translation booths 
so that newsmen would not miss a word 
of what was said. There is only one 
trouble. The 160 newsmen regularly cov- 
ering NATO know from past experience 
that comparatively little will be said for 
publication. Reason: NATO and its mili- 
tary arm SHAPE (Supreme Headquar- 
ters of the Allied Powers in Europe) have 
been blanketed by such a curtain of “se- 
curity” that even legitimate news is con- 
sistently blacked out. 

One of the bars to free flow of news to 
the world is the fact that all decisions of 
NATO's council to release news have to 
be unanimous; any one of the 14 member 
nations can block such a proposal. Though 
information officers on NATO's staff have 
fought to get more news out, military 
men have been afflicted with what NATO 
Secretary General Lord Ismay called a 
“secrecy phobia.” Correspondents also 
complain that incoming SHAPE officers 
have no idea of 1) how to deal with the 
press, and 2) how to use NATO news to 
counteract Communist propaganda. 

Last summer SHAPE refused to let 
correspondents cable the location of new 
bases, though French Communist papers 
managed to find out enough to print a 
map of them. Newsmen were refused in- 
formation on a new headquarters build- 
ing, though details of the building's vital 
“war room” were printed in the Commu- 
nist papers. They had picked up the in- 
formation from workmen. The blackout 
on news has also prevented SHAPE from 
counteracting propaganda from Moscow. 
When Malenkov recently took a back- 
handed slap at SHAPE by saying Russia's 
armed forces were no bigger than in 1939, 
NATO officials refused to comment to 
newsmen. Not until a month later, when 
the matter was no longer in the news, did 
Lord. Ismay say weakly: “I would say 
that [Malenkov’s claim] is not exactly 
truthful by a very long way.” 

By cutting off newsmen from the facts 
about NATO's concrete achievements in 
building up SHAPE’s power, some 
SHAPE and NATO officials feel that 
NATO has failed to justify the billions of 
dollars contributed by member nations. 
Said one top SHAPE officer: “When 
military expenses begin to eat up to two- 
thirds of [member nations’] budgets, it’s 
necessary to have more & more of a sense 
of accountability to the public rather 
than less ‘& less.” 











*,.. and the bulk of my estate to 
Joe’s Bar & Grill for always re- 
membering the Angostura* in 
my Manhattan!” 


AyCOSTURA. 


AROMATIC BITTERS 
MAKES BETTER DRINKS 


*P.S. Angostura marries the ingredients 
of a Manhattan. Use 24 whiskey, 4 sweet 
vermouth, dash or two of Angostura to each 
cocktail. Stir in mixer filled with cracked 
ice. Strain. Serve. Skoal! 








FLOOR FINISH 
For Safer, More Beautiful Floors 


Rely on Brulincoat for protection against the haz- 
ards of slippery floors. Brulincoat Floor Finish, 
easy to apply—dries with a sheen, exceeds Un- 
derwriters Laboratories safety requirements by 
20%. For industrial and institutional use only. 
Brulin representatives from coast to coast, will 
be glad to assist you at any time. 


BRULIN & COMPANY Inc. 
2939 COLUMBIA AVE. * INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


ce--------- eee 
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l mation about Brulincoat Floor Finish—without | 
I obligation. i 
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EDUCATION 


An Independent Livelihood 


At 3:45 p.m. one day last week, Presi- 
dent Bancroft Beatley of Boston’s Sim- 
mons College rose up before the girls of 
his senior class, picked up a trowel, and 
cried, “Come on, let’s get to work.” The 
president had a lot to do. At 3:45, he 
slapped in mortar for the cornerstone of a 
new dining hall. At 3:52, he was doing the 
same for a new dormitory, and at 3:57 he 
repeated the process for still another. On 
its s5oth birthday last week, flourishing 
(1,400 students) Simmons College was 
making quite a show. 

Though not always so prosperous, Sim- 
mons has made something of a name for 
itself in its 50 years. Started mostly as a 








a James F. Coyne 
StuMons’ PRESIDENT BEATLEY 


"Come on, let's get to work." 


trade school, it added the liberal arts, to- 
day has become a unique combination of 
both. Unlike Wellesley girls (“just bub- 
bling over with joyful intoxication with 
the world,” says one Simmonsite), or 
Radcliffe girls (“grimly grappling with 
unconquerable problems’’), or Smith girls 
(“going about with the patient but busi- 
nesslike air of putting the cosmos to 
rights’), Simmons girls are frankly out 
for jobs. 

Suits to Science. All this was what was 
intended by Founder John Simmons, who 
began life as a tailor, made a fortune out 
of introducing the U.S. to the ready-made 
suit. Probably in honor of the seam- 
stresses he employed, Simmons left the 
bulk of his estate for a college that would 
prepare girls to earn “an independent 
livelihood.” In 1902, in temporary quar- 
ters near Victorian Copley Square, the 
college opened, with courses in domestic 
engineering, secretarial and library work, 
and general science. 

Under the presidency of a former Wil- 
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“The hing of Cognaes 


- for every occasion’ 


The World’s Renowned 
“All Purpose” Cognac Brandy 


MARTELL Three Star 


For a superb Cognac brandy . . . 
in a sparkling highball, for mix- 
ed drinks, for after-dinner with 
the demitasse . . . MARTELL 
Three Star has long been the first 
choice of the discriminating. 





The World’s Most 
Cherished Liqueur Cognac 


MARTELL Gordon Bleu 


For those very special occasions 
when only the absolute finest 
liqueur Cognac will do...connois- 

seurs make MARTELL Cordon 


Bleu their invariable selection. 


Founded in 1715 B A Greal Symbol of France 


MARTELL 


Imported trom COGNAC, FRANCE by PARK & TILFORD DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 
MARTELL THREE STAR 84 PROOF + MARTELL CORDON BLEU 80 PROOF 
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AND “LITTLE 


ented “Aviator” fixture 
holds each suit naturally 
... flat... on it’s own 
| hanger. You arrive 
“pressed-up”. . . appear 
at your best for impor- 
tant events! 
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now in Lustrous 


Tallowed 


Bridle Leather 


Only Wheary’s own, pat- 





REMEMBER THE NAME 













The WHEARY 


COLONEL” 


Inimitoble! “Chevron” design 
in rich, mellow, tallowed bridle 
leather. “Colonel” with 
Wheory’s own 2-suit fixture, 
$75.00 . with conventional 
suit boord, $67.50. “Little Colo- 


nel” overnite to match 


ONLY WHEARY offers luggage in this rich, 
mellow, tallowed bridle leather . . . hand-rubbed 
to gleaming beauty. Tallow ...“kneaded” into 
the leather...imparts a deep sheen that im- 


proves with age! 


And only Whear makes the famed “Colonel” 
...the o Lesied but never-equalled MAN’S 
luggage recognized as “tops” to give or to own. 
Available in EIGHT beautiful natural leathers, 
domestic and imported. See your dealer! Wheary, 
Inc., Racine, Wisconsin. 


P.S. Ask to see Whearilite ... remarkable new “Pounds 
Lighter” luggage. Thrilling styles in fabrics ... family 
ensembles in leather. “K 


LUGGAGE 








liams College dean named Henry Lefa- 
vour, Simmons climbed out of its posi- 
tion as a mere trade school. In 1927 it 
was admitted to the Association of Amer- 
ican Universities, and two years later it 
made the New England Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools. Then, in 
1933, Bancroft Beatley, a brisk, dapper 
professor from the Harvard School of 
Education, took over. After that, Sim- 
mons came into its own. 

For her $600 tuition, the Simmons stu- 
dent of today leads a life like almost no 
other college girl. Her campus is the busy 
Boston Fenway, and only in her first 
year does she get standard collegiate fare. 
As a sophomore, she begins to specialize 
in one of nine different schools—Publica- 
tion, Library Science, Social Work, Busi- 
ness, Preprofessional Studies, Retailing, 
Science, Home Economics, Nursing. 

Sociology to Fashion. Each of the 
schools offers broad basic courses to start 
the student off. A publication major, for 
instance, must swallow doses of U.S. or 
British literature; a librarian must take 
her share of economics, psychology, and 
sociology. Later on, the work becomes 
more technical, with everything from 
copy writing and store operation to diet 
therapy and fashions. 

President Beatley believes that this 
sort of education is well suited to the 
modern girl: “The economics of life be- 
ing what they are, most girls know that 
they will have to work . . . We are all 
familiar with the cliché that education is 
not preparation for earning a living, but 
preparation for life—as if it were possi- 
ble to separate the two. For most of us 
work is a dominant life interest, and a 
theory of education which studiously ig- 
nores that fact appears to be something 
less than liberal.” 


Decision at Sewanee 

As the regents of the Episcopal-con- 
trolled University of the South,* popular- 
ly known as Sewanee, filed into their an- 
nual meeting one day last June, they 
knew it was to be no ordinary occasion. 
Usually their problems had been routine 
for in all its 95 years, nothing much had 
ever ruffled the peaceful campus on the 
Cumberland plateau of Tennessee. But 
this time, the regents had a ticklish vote 
to take: Should they abide by the recom- 
mendation of the Fourth Province Synod 
and admit Negroes to the School of The- 
ology? After hours of debate, the regents 
voted no. 

The campus promptly erupted with 
protests, and nine out of ten members of 
the theological faculty threatened to re- 
sign unless the regents reversed their deci- 
sion. The regents replied that Tennessee 
requires segregation, that it would be 
flouting the state law to admit Negroes. 
But the nine, led by Dean Francis Brown, 
refused to be mollified, and one of them 
did pull out. “The position taken,” said 


% There are five Episcopal colleges in the U.S.: 
Sewanee, Kenyon, Hobart, St. Augustine’s and 
Trinity, Kenyon and Sewanee have seminaries 
attached to the colleges. 
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STYLEO BY CARL OTTO 





ACTUAL PHOTOGRAPH 


The new- fashioned individual dictating instrument 
with the trim, book look ... another EDISON first / 


So sturdy... because there's 


solid EpIson quality beneath the V. P.'s 
striking good looks! It’s built to take 
the toughest daily desk use! Luxuri- 
ously designed, magnificently engi- 
neered, it will win your respect as a 
tireless office companion. 


So small... you now can slip 


your desk dictating instrument right 
into your briefcas¢ or bag! No more 
lugging extra carrying cases around. 
And note; with this pint-sized prodigy 
along, yo have complete dictation 
service always available 
as well as dictating. 


transcribing 


The superb Epison Diamond Disc captures the 
full tonal range of Epison High Definition Re- 
cording. It is standard—and interchangeable—on 
all Epison disc equipment. Thus, the V, P. inte- 
grates perfectly with Epison TeLevoice, the new- 
fashioned phone system of dictation. 


Q Edison. 


'ncoRPORATED 
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* 

So light... you simply tuck it 
under your arm— like a book! Take 
your V. P. along—to meetings, confer- 
ences, conventions. In the office or at 
home, cross-town or cross-country, your 
personal “electronic secretary” records 
as you go, like a high-speed camera! 


... there's no comparison 


between the V. P. and other individual dictating instruments! The 
diagram shows you the measure of Edison's amazing achieve- 


ment. The V. P. is smallest, lightest, 
easiest to carry—and it’s Edison all the 
way, from its unique 4-in-1 control and 
Automatic Dise Positioning to its Dia- 
mond Recording. Yer it's priced below 
the market! 
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TAKE 11 MINUTES 
TO SEE IT IN ACTION! 


We'll be glad to demonstrate 
the V. P. to you—in only 11 
minutes—at your convenience. 
No obligation. Send the cou- 
pon, filled in or clipped to your 
letterhead—or phone your 
local Thomas A. Edison rep- 
resentative. 


EDISON, 16 Lakeside Ave., West Orange, N. J, 


All right—send the V. P. and your representative around 
lil give them 11 minutes. 


NAME __ — 





TITLE ___. COMPANY 





ADDRESS 





CITry — _ZONE ___ STATE 





poe THOUGHT? Perhaps. For a 
moment, let’s slip back some forty- 
odd years and see for ourselves. 

Back in that first Twentieth Century 
decade, nearly everything you ate, 
wore or used was hauled by horses. 
There were upwards of 22,000,000 
horses in the United States—-some 
400,000 in Manhattan alone. In 
Chicago, 10,000 teams passed a single 
intersection every weekday. Horses 
were big business. One dealer sold more 
than 50,000 draft animals a_ year. 
America had an estimated two billion, 
two hundred million dollars invested 
in horses. 

As the man in the picture would 
testify, it was not always obvious that 
the new-born motor truck was here to 


WORLD’S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF AXLES 
FOR TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRAILERS 


maging this oly wie ak horses! ? 


stay. It took engineering resources of 
the finest like those of The Timken- 
Detroit Axle Company—to give it the 
advantages we take for granted today: 
power, speed, efficiency, dependability. 
Motor trucks now serve all America 

from farm to factory, from crossroads 
village to mighty metropolis. Trucking 
is a fundamental phase of our entire 
economy. Timken-Detroit’s contribu- 
tion to the progress of motor transport 
has constantly grown. This Company’s 
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endless program of research, develop- 
ment and testing has heavily influenced 
the evolution of today’s great trucks. 
America’s transport vehicles of the 
future, the still better trucks of tomor- 
row, will certainly bear its imprint also. 
e 
Your standard of living depends on 
adequate highways. 


SUPPORT PROJECT ADEQUATE ROADS! 


PLANTS AT: DETROIT AND JACKSON, MICH. » OSHKOSH, WIS. + UTICA, 
N.Y. + ASHTABULA, KENTON AND NEWARK, 0. + NEW CASTLE, PA. 


the rebels, “seems to us untenable in the 
light of Christian ethics.” 

At first, the remaining teachers were 
willing to wait until the next annual meet- 
ing of the regents before carrying out 
their threat. But as the summer wore on, 
thé controversy spread beyond Sewanee. 
The Episcopal General Convention slapped 
the regents by passing a resolution de- 
ploring racial “injustices.” 

Last week the bitter battle came to a 
climax. Feeling that their continued pres- 
ence on the faculty was only making mat- 
ters worse, Dean Brown and his seven fol- 
lowers formally resigned, even though the 
regents had agreed to re-study their deci- 
sion. But whatever the regents may decide 
next June, the Sewanee seminary faces a 
bleak future. As of the moment—with or 
without Negroes—it has only one profes- 
sor left for its 85 students. 
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José Tortwio MEDINA 
A pattern of prodigious production. 


The Lives of Don J.T. 

Except for the President's palace, the 
most famous address in Chile was once 
49 Doce de Febrero, Santiago. Here was 
the center of Chile's intellectual life, the 
home of a slight, courtly figure known as 
“Don J.T.” Until his death in 1930, 
José Toribio Medina reigned as Chile’s 
cultural grandee, dispensing advice and 
talk to all who came to see him. Scholars 
and celebrities flocked to him, and it was 
even a tradition for foreign diplomats to 
pay their respects soon after they ar- 
rived in town. 

Last week, for the rooth anniversary of 
his birth, statesmen and scholars were 
once again paying Don J.T. their respects. 
In the auditorium of the Pan American 
Union in Washington, D.C., 120 gathered 
to discuss the vast accomplishments of 
his many careers. There was Medina the 
historian, Medina the bibliographer, Me- 
dina the numismatist, as well as Medina 
the critic, the Cervantista, the lexicogra- 
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The gift you’d much rather 
keep than give away 


THE GREATEST OF ALL BOURBONS IN 
THIS BRILLIANT COLLECTOR'S DECANTER 

























WHISKEY 


POTTED Fon 


Here is incomparably fine 
whiskey, made with great skill 
... aged twice as long as most 
other bonds. .. and now avail- 
able for the holidays in a luxu- 
rious gleaming decanter — a 
masterpiece in glass. 
OldSchenley, fine Kentucky 
8-year-old Bottled in Bond 
bourbon, is truly the most im- 
pressive whiskey you can give. 
Yet it costs no more than 
bonds only half its age. At all 
fine stores, in limited supply. 


No extra charge 
for gift decanter. 












STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY, 100 PROOF. ©1952 SCHENLEY DISTRIBUTORS, INC., NEW YORK, N.Y. 
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the picture’stayed clear and steady 


Night after night...through the years...that Sentinel you bought 
for Christmas brings in clear, big pictures without “flip, flap, 

or flutter” because Sentinel is Picture-Sealed TV. Near or far, 
you enjoy perfect reception on all VHF and UHF channels. 


Sentinel’s authentic Decorator Approved styling graces 
your home with friendly charm. 
Treat yourself to Sentinel Picture-Sealed TV this Christmas! 


Sentinel Radio Corporation, Evanston, Itrnots 


| 4“ your Sentinel dealer today. 


recommend Federal Tex and one year warranty on picture tube and all 


Sentinel |[\'/ 
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YOU CAN’T MISS 





WHEN YOU CHOOSE i) 7 eam 


é y s 
Jamaica ......:..: 
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YOU CAN'T MISS WHEN YOU CHOOSE 


or sPeciry qJamaica Rum 


Genuine Jamaica Rum is always in season, 
“straight”, as a liqueur, or in cocktails and long 
drinks. Whether full-bodied or light-bodied, its 
quality is always superlative, distilled by 
Jamaican method used since 1661. 


JAMAICA OLD-FASHIONED: 3 or 4 
dashes Angostura, 1 lump sugar or 
tsp. syrup, 1 or 2 ice cubes, a twist of 
lemon peel or lemon slice, 1 jigger 
Jamaica Rum. Splash of soda, stir. 
THE SUGAR MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 
(of Jamaica), Ltd. Kingston, Jamaica, B. W.1. 
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*Prices slightly higher Sowth and West, All Sentinel prices include 
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Cascode UHF-VHF Tuner 
Refiection Eliminator Satety Glass 
Automatic Gain Control 

Inter-Cartier System 
Locality Adjuster 
Truly Automatic Tuning 
Full Range Tone Control 
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parts. 
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«*Pleasure Island of the 
Caribbean.’’ Here you'll 
enjoy dependable daily 
sunshine (winter average 
74°), all outdoor sports, 
and enchanting tropical 
beauty. Jamaica is only 
hours from your home. 
Moderate American-plan 
rates. For free color fol- 
der, see your travel agent, 
or write Jamaica Tourist 
Board, Dept. M12-D 
551 5th Ave., N.Y. 17, or 
du Pont Bldg., Miami 32. 






| pher, geographer, anthropologist, printer 
| and archeologist. It took the Union's vis- 
itors three days to cover the ground. 

Bugs & Vampires. The son of a San- 
tiago judge, Don J.T. did not start out to 
lead so many lives. As soon as he gradu- 
ated from the Instituto Nacional at 16, he 
was bundled off to the University of Chile 
to study law. The course was supposed to 
take five years, but Medina tossed it off 
in three. 

Even before getting his degree, young 
Medina had found himself bored with the 
law. And so, between classes and cases, he 
studied bugs. He discovered the insect 
Congrophora Medinae, wrote about vam- 
pire legends, and in his spare time trans- 
lated Evangeline into Spanish. Then, in 
1874, he was appointed secretary to the 


| Chilean legation in Lima, Peru. There, 


just “to kill time,” he took up history 
and literature, 

Animals & Aborigines. He wrote the 
first definitive book on Chilean colonial 
literature. Later, while serving as a pro- 
vincial magistrate, Don J.T. got interested 
in botany and anthropology. He searched 
for rare plants, dug for bones of prehis- 
toric animals, discovered a hitherto un- 
known type of Megatherium (a kind of 
sloth). Meanwhile, he began pioneering in 
a field that had never been explored be- 
fore: a monumental history of South 
American aborigines. 

By the time he was 35, Don J.T. was 
known to almost every major library on 
both sides of the Atlantic. Wherever he 
went, he dug deep into yellowed archives, 
and in Seville’s Archives of the Indies 
alone, he unearthed 700 bundles of docu- 
ments that no one had known about. Out 
of all these explorations, Medina became 
interested in writing bibliographies, estab- 
lishing the location and writing the de- 
scription of thousands of books and docu- 
ments concerned with South American his- 
tory. As his volumes poured forth, Don 
J.T. gradually earned a new title: “the 
greatest bibliographer in Christendom.” 

Coins & Cartography. But bibliography 
was still only a part of his work. In his 
book-lined rooms in Santiago, Medina’s 
life fell into a pattern of prodigious pro- 
duction. He wrote the first histories of 
South American printing, seven works on 
the Inquisition, put out a bibliography of 
Cervantes. He collected coins, studied car- 
tography, wrote books on the history of 
Chilean geography. “You ought not to let 
a morning pass,” he would say, “without 
making a memorandum, an afternoon 
without writing a page, an evening with- 
out reading a line.” 

By following his own advice, Don J.T. 
produced more than 300 books. In the last 
years of his life, peering through his 
pince-nez, presiding over his lavish table 
and transfixing his guests with his talk, he 
was still producing about five new vol- 
umes a year. “The Biblical legend,” he 
once said, “claims that work was placed 
on man as a punishment, but if it is a 
punishment, I would say that it proceeded 
from a loving father.” Last week, scholars 
were still trying to catch up with the 
wonder-producing punishment of Don J.T. 
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ERE’S one executive who isn’t 

caught without the facts when 
something big is in the making. He 
knows that in business today, time 
is the most critical factor. He’s taking 
no chances on missing a sale or dam- 
aging customer relations because of 
delay in locating correspondence or 
other records. 

That’s why he likes his new Shaw- 
Walker filing system. For it has been 
deliberately “‘time-engineered”’ to 
assure split-second finding. And that 
is true of all Shaw-Walker systems. 
They are expertly simplified for speed 
and easy use. 

Ever since 1899 Shaw- Walker has 
been helping American business by 


“Built Like a 
Skyscrape 
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simplifying office work, thus adding 
to the productiveness of workers and 
releasing the most valuable time 
there is, the time of management. 
This experience is yours for the 
asking—to speed your record keeping 
or to time-economize any office oper- 
ation. For Shaw-Walker makes every- 
thing for the office except machines 


are automatically classified as 
to importance... top-ranking 
customers, active correspond- 
ents and infrequent corres- 
pondents. 


Finding is fast because papers — 


Mistake-proof guide headings fj 
eliminate figuring and guessing. 


The booklet, 











on a. econ —IJoe go We juiyht horl,/” 


—chairs, desks, Fire Files, filing cabi- 
nets, loose-leaf and payroll equip- 


ment—each “time-engineered” for 
the needs of every job and worker. 
If you are setting up a new office, 
or merely wish to modernize, make 
sure you use Shaw-Walker through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day. 


Positive control over all papers 
out-of-file, and simple automatic 
follow-up of letters in file. 


This is only one of Shaw-Walker's 
eight “time-engineered”’ findin 


SL, 
y, systems for records of any kind, 
$ W/ Se in one drawer or 1, 000. 


“Time and Office Work,” is packed with ideas for stretching office 
time. A wealth of information on “time-engineered "office systems and 
equipment. 36 pages! Many color illustrations! Write today, on busi- 
ness letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 31, Michigan. 


GHAW-WALKER 


Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 
and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 
Branches and Dealers in All Principal Cities 




















Independent Frenchman 


André Dunoyer de Segonzac is one 
French painter who seems to care for 
neither time nor tides. The critics of a 
generation ago hailed him for what he was 
—a master of the impressionist landscape, 
a distinguished follower of his idol, Cé- 
zanne. And Segonzac has kept right on 
painting that way. It was no way to have 
a flashy vogue; critics and the public were 
soon preoccupied with a far more revolu- 
tionary crew. But over the years, Segon- 
zac’s singlemindedness has had its effect. 
Last week, three of his latest pictures were 
on view in Paris’ Salon des Tuileries, and 
the critics were bowing with a respect that 
bordered on reverence. 

"It's Easy at 20." On view were paint- 
ings as rich and carefully tended as a 
French vegetable garden: romantic scenes 
of a tiny village huddled in the hills, a 
lush tree-carpeted mountainside, a spar- 
kling bay near the artist’s home at St. 
Tropez on the Riviera. All were drawn 





ART 


isfied. Each morning during his jaunts to 
the country, he got up at sunrise, donned 
heavy farmers’ boots, went off to paint 
steadily until sunset. He still seldom takes 
time out for lunch. “It would be a shame,” 
he says, “to lose the best two hours of 
the day by going home.” 

"Nymphs, Not Steam Engines." In 
1914 at the age of 30, Segonzac finally 
held a one-man show. Paris was impressed 
(one collector so much so that he im- 
mediately bought several pictures), and 
Segonzac became a lion of the French 
art world. His friends were the cubists and 
Fauvists—Picasso, Vlaminck, Braque, 
Dufy—but he never let his wilder and 
woollier pals influence his painting, kept 
strictly to gentle landscapes, still lifes, 
and romantic nudes. Once, Poet Guil- 
laume Apollinaire, an ardent advocate of 
cubism, urged him to join the movement. 
“Our modern age, the age of aviation,” he 





if you could pick it right out of the pic- 
ture, then you'll be a real painter.” Artist 
Grosz never forgot his mother’s words, 
but it was a long time before he cared to 
follow them. 

Focusing on the Germany around him, 
Grosz became one of the most savage 
satirists in modern art. His enraged car- 
toons of blood-spitting consumptives, 
marble-jawed army officers, mincing 
whores and bull-necked burghers provoked 
Hitler to call him “cultural Bolshevist No 
1.” Grosz hated Germany, and he yearned 
to live in the U.S. His sketchbooks were 
filled with dreamy portraits of himself as 
a cowboy or an Indian chief, his room 
plastered with U.S. posters on which he 
inscribed mythical greetings to himself 
from Henry Ford, Thomas Edison, John 
D. Rockefeller. 

Grosz got to the U.S. in 1932, and 
started following his mother’s advice. In- 
stead of bludgeoning cartoons, he drew 
soothing pictures of Rubensian nudes, 
quiet beaches, bustling cities. Ever since, 








Doisneau—Rapho-Guillumette; Galerie Charpentier 


DuNoYER DE SeGoNzAC & St. Tropez LANDSCAPE 


with consummate skill, lovingly done in 
muted greens, earthy browns and greys. 
Segonzac was pleased by the success of his 
new paintings. Said he: “It is easy to 
show traces of genius at the age of 20, 
but it is difficult to still have talent 
when you are 60.” 

At 68, Dunoyer de Segonzac need not 
worry: his talent is still strong, and 
backed by a lifetime of ripening experi- 
ence. Born of wealthy parents, he never 
had to struggle for a living, always painted 
as he chose. His parents enrolled him first 
in Paris’ famed Beaux Arts; Segonzac was 
promptly booted out as too unorthodox. 
He rented a small Left Bank studio and 
struck out on his own. When he felt like 
it, he went off for long painting excursions 
through the French countryside. But his 
independence never made him compla- 
cent. For his first major canvas, The 
Drinkers, Segonzac hired two hoboes to 
pose drinking red wine; it took three solid 
weeks of posing, twelve layers of paint 
(and gallons of wine) before he was sat- 
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"A picture is never really finished.’ 





argued, “should find its reflection in our 
paintings.” Segonzac politely declined: 
“Corot lived in the age of the locomotive, 
but he peopled his landscapes with 
nymphs, not with steam engines.” 

Segonzac has never changed his mind. 
The peaceful rolling landscapes in last 
week’s show are the same ones he started 
painting as a youngster. And he is just as 
independent as ever. Parisian collectors 
would like to buy his latest efforts, but 
they are not for sale. Segonzac wants to 
keep them and study them. Says he: “A 
picture is never really finished. It always 
represents an effort on the road to per- 
fection.” 


Wine's Better than Acid 


When Artist George Grosz was a young- 
ster just learning to draw, in Germany 45 
years ago, his painter mother gave him a 
piece of advice. Pointing to a picture of a 
well-fed monk holding a glass of wine 
aloft, she said: “George, when you can 
paint a glass of wine so that it looks as 


Grosz has been busy exploring life in the 
U.S. with a loving brush. 

At the Dallas Museum of Fine Arts 
last week, Texans got a chance to see how 
they looked to Grosz. A Dallas depart- 
ment store, A. Harris & Co., had given 
him a $15,000 commission to visit the 
city and record his impressions. Grosz’s 
guides say he was like a kid at his first 
circus; he spent twelve hours a day study- 
ing Dallas’ cattle yards, stores, churches, 
bright neon lights and pretty girls. Then 
he depicted what he saw in 23 oils, water 
colors and drawings. All showed the vi- 
tality and hurry-up energy of modern 
Texas. Says Grosz: “It’s in the air. You 
find it in the way people walk and talk. I 
would like to live there if I were a little 
younger.” 

At 59, Artist Grosz is not so old that he 
wants to sit back and retire. He hopes to 
travel even farther west, do a series on 
Hollywood picture making, then some 
paintings of San Francisco. Occasionally, 
friends ask why he never goes back to the 
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Eugene Berman was a natural choice 
to do the settings and costumes for 


BLUE NOTE 


the Metropolitan Opera’s new production of Verdi's blood 


» Music). Born in 
aris and aged in Painter (and 
Stage Designer) Berman specializes in stagy pictures of tattered 
3lue Period” sparked 


thunder t 


nderers amid baroque ruins. Picasso's 
at 53, he is one of the bluest and best of neo-romantic 
Says he: “It’s just that I enjoy melancholy things.’ 


are three of the 500 Berman sketched for 
the opera’s five scenes and 240 costumes (the actual sets we 
1arp eye). In endless conferences with the 
1an made endless adjustments of det 


painted under 
lirector, B 
rop trees for the final scene (above) proved too dis- 
substituted; the Italian soldiers (1 
v) made too motley a crowd on stage, and their colors we 
toned down. The final result (which took seven months and cost 
$65,000): pictures in the round, in motion, and set to music 


and rocks \ 








Ducks Need a Chemical, Too 


| retage going after your mallards, check up on your chem- 


icals. Some are pictured in use above. 


Of course, the powder in your shells contains nitrogen. 


Your gun stock should have the long-wearing, weather-proof- 
ing qualities formaldehyde can give to varnishes. 

The heavy nylon-mix socks @ inside the boots are partly made 
from ammonia, and methanol has helped dye jackets and 
shirts. The rubber boots and the leather have been given 
longer life by formaldehyde. The emulsion on the camera film 

depends on nitric acid. As to the ducks @they will be shipped 
home protected by long-lasting “dry ice’ (carbon dioxide). 

Note that these chemicals add to wearing qualities. By giving 


greater economy in the long run these chemicals, in a way, 


cost you nothing. New ways to add wear, economy and beauty 
are being studied daily by Spencer chemists. Could we offer 


you a suggestion? Please write us. 





Special awards to Spencer employees total thousands of dollars 
each year for sugge stions on process improve ments and safety. 
Fine employee morale means efficient operation—better products 


and continuous service for Spencer customers. 


SPENCER CHEMICAL COMPANY, Dwight Bldg., Kansas City 6, Mo. Manufacturers of: Anhydrous Ammonia @ Refrigeration Grade Ammonia @ Aqua Ammonia @ Methanol @ For- 
maldehyde @ Ammonium Nitrate Fertilizer @ SPENSOL (Spencer Nitrogen Solutions) ¢ 839% Ammonium Nitrate Solution e FREZALL (Spencer Dry Ice) @ Liquid Carbon Dioxide, 





America’s growing name in chemicals 





acid caricatures that made him famous. 
That's easy, says Grosz: “I’ve found out 
that I didn’t want people to hate me. I 
wanted them to love me.” 


A Mystic Feeling 


Beyond heaving an occasional rhetorical 
rock at his fellow artists for misunder- 
standing him, Salvador Dali has been 
strangely quiet for the past six months, 
living in seclusion in his villa at Port 
Lligat, north of Barcelona. Surrealist Dali 
has been working, and last week he was 
ready to unveil what he regards as his 
masterpiece. It is a large (74 ft. by 44 ft.) 
Madonna which Dali calls in Latin As- 
sumpta Corpuscularia Lapislasulina (The 
Bodily Assumption in Blue). At the sum- 
mit of his elongated Madonna is the head 
of his wife, Gala, gazing heavenward; her 
body is being reconstructed in a sunburst 
of softly colored atomic corpuscles. The 





Dati's “ASSUMPTION” 
For a nuclear age, an atomic sunburst. 


body is still transparent and through it, 
Christ can be seen floating above an altar 
in a crystal cathedral. At the base of 
the altar lap the waters of Port Lligat, 
and rising out of them are huge rhinoceros 
horns. 

What does it all mean? Dali believes 
that the two deepest preoccupations of 
mid-century are religious mysticism and 
atomic physics. His picture combines the 
two: the Roman Catholic dogma of the 
Virgin Mary's bodily assumption to Heav- 
en as seen by an age newly aware of 
nuclear physics. But why the rhinoceros 
horns? Most important, says Catholic 
Dali. “The rhinoceros horn embodies a 
mystic feeling similar to that of bullfight- 
ing. The bull is a Spanish god who sacri- 
fices himself. Bullfighters are his priests.” 
Says Dali, who plans to show his Madon- 
na in Manhattan this Christmas season: 
“T have reached the maximum of expres- 
sion and neo-mysticism.” 
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Skylights of new Culver City High School provide adequate 
daylight illumination for interior of large building. 


COOLITE GLASS HELPS 
GUARD YOUNG EYES 


Eye fatigue is an enemy of education. School children must be provided 
with high levels of quality illumination. In the modern Culver City High 
School, approximately 30,000 square feet of Hammered Coolite Wire 
Glass by Mississippi was installed in skylights which flood the entire interior 
with glare-free, controlled daylight for easier seeing. The texture and deli- 
cate blue-green tint of Coolite transmute raw sunlight into softly diffused 
and conditioned illumination. The innate strength of this famous wire glass 
by Mississippi adds structural endurance, reduces danger from breakage. 
Hammered Coolite Wire Glass helps retard effects of dangerous fires, 
provides increased safety for occupants. It tends to “bottle up" and smother 
small conflagrations before they can spread to tragic proportions.* 


*Approved Fire 
Retardant No. 32 


Study the use of Coolite for school buildings. Its superior quali- 
ties suggest its use in modern school architecture. Mississippi 
Glass Company conducts continuous experiments in daylighting 
research in its model schoolhouse. Specify Mississippi Glass and 
make daylight a part of your plan. 


Translucent figured and wired glass by Mississippi for 
better daylight illumination is available in a wide vari- 
ety of patterns and surface finishes all scientifically de- 
signed to distribute light to best advantage. Send today 
for free literature and samples, 
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88 ANGELICA ST. 


COMPANY 


SAINT LOUIS 7, MO, 
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WORLD'S LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF ROLLED, FIGURED AND WIRED GLASS 
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ROARING TO A WORLD'S RECORD, THE SLO-MO-SHUN IZ 
HAS AVERAGED ALMOST 3 MILES A MINUTE. UNIQUE 
HULL DESIGN ENABLES THIS 2/2-TON CRAFT TO RIDE 
WITH ONLY & SQUARE INCHES OF THE BOTTOM IN 
CONTACT WITH THE WATER / THE TREMENDOUS AIRPLANE 
ENGINE DEMANDS AN UNFALTERING FUEL SUPPLY FOR 
HIGH-SPEED PERFORMANCE. AND IT GETS IT THROUGH 
A SPECIAL PUMP FROM B-wW’'s PESCO. 











YEW TWIST IN WATER WASHES 


DADDY LONG LEGS TRUCK LOADS we Gb OTHES CLEANER # weres. moves wnt n 


ITSELF / EXCEPTIONAL WASHING ABILITY. 200 DIFFERENT TYPES OF 

Jf ON STILT-LIKE LEGS, THE “STRADDLE Truck AGITATORS WERE DEVELOPED BEFORE THIS EXCLUSIVE SWIRL. 
PATTERN WAS PERFECTED. CLOTHES ARE DRAWN DEEP INTO THE 

TUB... TOSSED UP... TURNED OVER. SUDS AND WATER WORK ON 

THEM EVERY SECOND TO LOOSEN AND FLUSH OUT EVEN 

IMBEDDED GRIME. 


ROLLS IN OVER THE LOAD. IN LESS THAN A MINUTE, IT SNATCHES 
UP I5 TONS AND SPRINTS AWAY. FOR MAXIMUM POWER TRANSMISSION, 
THIS UNIQUE TRUCK USES B-W PARTS ~~ MADE BY B-W’S ROCKFORD 
CLUTCH , MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT, AND WARNER GEAR 
DIVISIONS. 


wii, COKG- WARNER 
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DELIVERING FUEL FOR THE WORLDS 
FASTEST BOAT RIDE... TEACHING 
WATER NEW WASHDAY TRICKS... 
SLOWING DOWN ENGINES To KEEP 
CARS AHEAD/ 


IN SOMANY WAYS B-WSKILL ANDO INGENUITY TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY Day. 








FOR EXAMPLE : /9 OUT OF THE ZO MAKES OF MOTORCARS 
CONTAIN ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY 
COMMERCIAL PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD 
VITAL B8-W EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OFIO FARMS SPEED FOOD 
PRODUCTION WITH B-W EQUIPPED MACHINES. AND 
MILLIONS ENVOY THE OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF 
B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND APPLIANCES. 





RATTLE WATCH .. AMERICAS 
FIRST FIRE PREVENTION GROUP! 


TO CUT DOWN ON NIGHT FIRES, EARLY NEW YORKERS 
ORGANIZED AN 8-MAN PATROL TO WATCH FOR SMOKE, 
BECAUSE WOODEN NOISEMAKERS WERE USED TO 
GIVE THE ALARM, IT WAS CALLED THE “RATTLE WATCH* 
HOME FIRE PREVENTION IS STILL A BIG PROBLEM. 
EVERY DAY THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY, 1000 
HOUSES BURN--900 THROUGH CARELESSNESS. 
BE CAREFUL WITH CIGARETTES, MATCHES, 
ELECTRICAL EQUIPMENT. REMOVE RUBBISH. 







NORMALLY WOULD TAKE 
So “YOU ONLY 7 MILES TAKE YOU 
””” WO MILES WHEN YOUR CAR HAS 
_“ ®-W OVERDRIVE. THIS FAMED 
TRANSMISSION AUTOMATICALLY 
SLOWS THE ENGINE WITHOUT 
CUTTING DOWN CAR SPEED. 
GAS GOES FARTHER... THE 
ENGINE RUNS QUIETER, LASTS 
LONGER. MADE By B-W'S WARNER 
GEAR, B-W OVERDRIVE IS 
OFFERED IN IO MAKES 
OF CARS. 














B-w's INGERSOLL 
MELTS ALLOY STEELS IN 
ELECTRIC FURNACES WITH HEAVY ELECTRIC 
ENERGY THAT LEAPS CONTINUOUSLY IN WHITE 
HOT ARCS. THIS METHOD PERMITS PRECISE 
TEMPERATURE AND MIXING CONTROL AND 
ASSURES STEEL OF EXACT COMPOSITION, 
WITH THE EXTRA QUALITY SO NOTICEABLE IN 
INGERSOLL SHOVELS, IMPLEMENT DISCS, 
AND SAW STEELS. 


These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago: arKINs SAW * BORG & BECK * BORG- 
WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL * CLEVELAND COMMUTATOR * DETROIT GEAR * FRANKLIN 
STEEL « INGERSOLL PRODUCTS * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG MANUFACTURING * LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL- 
SCHEBLER PRODUCTS * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN, LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS 
© REFLECTAL CORP. * ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. * 
WOOSTER DIVISION 
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After coffee ... enjoy 


Penevicti 


| La Grande Liqueur Francaise 


Perfect dinner finale 
... offer Bénédictine either of these 2 way. 


mee 


86 Proof ors 


EJ ~_ 3B | 


yy Bénédictine’s own 

Be nédictine & Brandy 
in this bottle 

with the Gold Seal 


The one and only, 

the Incomparable 

... in this bottle 

: with the Red Seal 


Let this seal be * 


your guide to quality 
: GET 4 OF THESE BEAUTIFUL BENEDICTINE LIQUEUR GLASSES 
Graceful and crystal clear. The last word in 
Send $1.50 to Julius Wile Sons & Co., Inc., Dept. 


martness. 


Teterboro, N. J. 
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THE THEATER 


New Plays in Manhattan 
The Deep Blue Sea (by Terence Rat- 


in) has seldom given off a fishier 





tig 





sn 


ll. Rattigan has tackled a grim mo- 


ment in a woman’s life, and has striven 








manfully to make a big afternoon of it 


for large audiences of other, less unfor- 
tunate women. Margaret Sullavan has 
returned to Broadway to play the be- 
deviled lady who twice turns on the gas, 
but who has no better luck at dying th 
(until the last few minutes) at making a 





go of life. 

Bedeviled Actress Sullavan assuredly 
is: for love, she has left her high-placed 
dullard of a husband, only to find that 






her cheap, shallow, pleasure-see lover 
is about to walk out on her. Hers being 


an intense nature and a desperate pas- 
sion, she can neither face her lover's de- 
sertion nor about-face into her husband's 
irms. It is a situation where the circum- 


stances are shoddy, and only the conse 





quences 
Playwrigl gan is not such a hack 
to brush aside the serious point of his 
story; rather, he responds just enough to 


betray it. Far more theater n than 





playwright, he has a way, whether 





scene's falling apart or a character's fate 
of being saved by the bell—by someone 
on the phone or someone at the door. He 
seems less to chronicle suffering than to 
exploit it. But he respects the rules, he 
scrupulously obeys the sign reading No 
Unhappiness Permitted After 10:45 p.m., 
the most false and 





even iW it en 
banal of endings. 

Margaret Sullavan, though uneven 
brings far more integrity to the 








of Hester Collyer than Rattigan does to 
the part. The expert Alan Webb is floored 
as the husband: as the playboy James 
Hanley comes off much better in the 
play's best role. As somebody who would 
love and cherish Hester if he could, he 


perhaps reflects something in Rattigan 





himself. Rattigan seems not so much 
willing to do right by his material as 
incapable. 





The Climate of Eden (adapted by 
Moss Hart from Edgar Mittelholzer'’s 
novel Shadows Move Among Them) is 
unusual in itself and more unusual for 
Moss Hart. This time Hart is neither 
sandpapering comedy gags nor polishing 
dramatic commonplaces. He has been 
lured to the jungle of British Guiana 
where an odd kind of missionary lives 
with his odd kind of family, and 





e 
there arrives, shell-shocked by civiliza- 

nd neurotic English nephew. 
ry (John Crom 


tion, a tense 
rhe 


fers his own special version of God and 





the good life, which includes nude bath- 


rr v¢ 


£ I rag 


. nd the telling of 
ers in church. His houseful of chil- 





have maximum of impulses and 
minimt of inhibitions. The main story 
concerns the effect of all this on the vis 


itor. Gregory Hawke (Lee Montague) 
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® If you believe the ill-lighted, drafty castles of the 15th century 
had it over shelter as we know it... pause a minute and look 
around ... You'll quickly see today's functionally designed home 
offers more comfort... convenience... luxurious livability than 
the castles of the kings of old. 

And the things Ceco makes have added importantly to the 
improvement of shelter. Take versatile Ceco metal windows... 
they emphasize the spaciousness of the ranch style home, accent 


the clean modern lines of tri-level and contemporary architecture, 


CECO STEEL PRODUCTS CORPORATION 


Offices, warehouses and fabricating plants in principal cities 


General Offices: 5601 W. 26th St., Chicago 50, Illinois 








complement the simplicity of the Cape Cod colonial, and give 


added grace to provincial design. 

In the form of window walls of steel or aluminum they flood 
interiors with natural daylight... bring moving murals of the out- 
doors inside adding an illusion of space... control ventilation 
with a simple twist of a wrist. They won't warp, stick or swell. 

No king of other days ever enjoyed the advantages of Ceco 


metal window treatment. Today man's home truly is his castle, 


made more livable by Ceco building products. 







sons tenn n ee 


/ In construction products 
/ £60 ENCINEERING 


f 


| makes the big difference 













had hated his wife from being constantly 
unfaithful to her; and she had committed 
aN CHRISTMAS suicide for love of him. Only slowly, 
through a new life in this climate of 

PICTU RE Eden and a new love (attractive Rose- 


2 mary Harris), can he be healed. 
PN (4 60 seconds Seldom has more exotically flavored 
fruit dropped off the tree of the knowl- 
edge of good & evil. The odd thing is 


Most exciting gift under the tree that it hasn’t a more satisfying taste. 
is the Polaroid Land Camera. Well staged by Mr. Hart and obviously 
It develops its own pictures in written with seriousness and care, Cli- 


mate has interesting scenes and charac- 
ters, striking turns of behavior and 
speech. One reason for its lack of sus- 


just 60 seconds! 


The miracle of seeing the picture tained interest may be that it tackles too 
ch for one evening—a family, a com- 

on the spot doubles the fun ate! 2 sped ia Aa 
; fun of munity, a philosophy, a man’s rehabilita- 
Christmas pictures, party pictures, tion, a girl’s turning a corner into adoles- 
travel pictures, all pictures. And cence. A weightier reason may be that 


Climate demands literary rather than dra- 
matic treatment; the story neéds style 
to lace it together, and a prevailingly 
...and see it! Like magic, a big, comic stance. Equally, without the at- 
clear, lifelike snapshot is in your tendant irony of Mittelholzer’s book, 


there emerges too sentimental a back-to- 
hand—the best you have ever nature philosophy, too pretty a cure. Aft- 


it’s so easy to use! Just snap it... 





taken. No tanks, no liquids. Film er all, despite its climate, Eden racked 

and camera do it all. See your up quite a tally of disobedience, sin and 
x crime. 

photo dealer while he can still In any case, the book resists transplan- 

promise pre-Christmas delivery. tation in the theater much as did a 


somewhat comparable one, The Innocent 


® ; a ; 
POLAROID Voyage. Climate fleetingly rates such ad- 
Land CAMERA jectives as fresh, vivid or taut. The trou- 


ble is that they just come & go where 
they should meet and join hands. 


= PUUPIGEEIE MM LESTONES 
/ ) é bn | ADD WATER ONLY Born. To James Kern (“Kay”) Kyser, 

/ U, Vi, WW ( | E * 47, North Carolina University cheerleader 

4 . 7 ONC A YEAR who became a bandleader and radio star 
EXCLUSIVE BUILT-IN TELE TIMER et 


(the College of Musical Knowledge), then 

retired to his old college town, and 
NEVER LETS YOU FORGET YOUR 2 
FAVORITE PROGRAMS! B le 














Georgia Carroll Kyser, 32, former model 
for. Chesterfield ads: their third child, 
third daughter; in Durham, N.C. Name: 
Amanda Kay. Weight: 7 lbs. 8 oz. 
















Engaged. Princess Joséphine Char- 
lotte, 25, sister of Baudouin, King of the 


| TOLLS RRS Belgians, eldest child of ex-King Leopold 
il A III and the late Queen Astrid; and Grand 
* Under Cadmidvne Duke Jean, 31, heir to the throne of 


BATTERY Luxembourg; in Brussels. 
Gvuorontesd in writing... 27 months or 27,000 miles! Died. Jacques dav Afenthon: on nak: 


neer son of the Council of Europe’s Presi- 
BOWERS Battery & Spork Plug Co. + Reading, Pa. = : 
ROSY eiceere raw Se emem se § dent Francois de Menthon; when he was 


buried by a landslide while working in a 
sand quarry; in Melun, France. 


“Roney Plaza Died. Philip Murray, 66, Scottish-born 
B 


coal miner who went to the pits when. he 
MIAMI 





Hallmark of Hotel Luxury 


Turns Set On and Off Automatically 











Ay EACH, FLA. was ten, in 1936 became chairman of the 
5 Beautiful Clock, tool! he : Stee ’orkers’ zanizing C st ees 
(...@ Beautify ) | Only the Roney gives you ‘ teel | Workers’ Organizing Committee, 
WHITE FOR FREE ILLUSTRATES BOOKLET a” so much—in facilities, pres- | and in 1940 president of the powerful 
OFT, 1 LONG ISLAND CITY I. ®.Y ye tige, and sheer enjoyment. Congress of Industrial Organizations; of a 
| Vy Completely air conditioned, heart attack ; in a San Francisco hotel 
34 Television in every room. room (see NATIONAL AFFAIRS). 
% J 
VG 


LE 


MODIFIED AMER. PLAN 


pip lenge Died. Gilbert Frankau, 68, onetime sol- 


J ge dier, tobacco merchant turned novelist 
=. Tel.N.Y. MU 8-010 B § | (Christopher Strong, Farewell Romance, 
or Chi. AN 3-6222) a 
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The Dangerous Years) and war poet 
(The Guns); after long illness; in Hove, 
England. 


Died. Arthur Stanley Riggs, 73, his- 
torian (The Romance of Human Progress, 
Titian the Magnificent, Veldsquez) and 
longtime (1905-25) traveling lecturer on 
art, archeology and history; in Washing- 
ton, D.C. 


Died. Count Charles de Chambrun, 
77, U.S.-born great-great-grandson of La- 
fayette (and thus an honorary U.S. citi- 
zen), longtime (1901-36) French career 
diplomat; of a kidney disease; in Paris. 
As Ambassador to Rome during the ‘30s, 
he became a great friend of Mussolini, 
tried to keep Italy from joining the Axis. 
In 1937 he was plunged into a diplomatic 
scandal when, as he was about to board a 
train at Paris’ Gare du Nord, he was shot 
in the groin by a French journalist named 
Madeleine de Fontanges, who claimed 
that he had ruined her romance with “My 
Benito” by advising Il Duce to get rid 
of her. 


Died. Chaim Weizmann, 77, Russian- 
born son of a village timber merchant who 
became a world-famous chemist, leader of 
world Zionism and first President of mod- 
ern Israel; in Rehovoth, Israel (see For- 
EIGN NEws). 


Died. Dr. Edgar Rudolph Randolph 
Parker, 80, U.S. chain-store dentist, whose 
ballyhooing techniques and easy profes- 
sional ethics boomed his practice but out- 
raged his colleagues; in San Francisco. 
Booted out of a New Brunswick divinity 
school for “bad misdemeanors and bare- 
faced falsehoods'’ more than 60 years 
ago, he took up dentistry, practiced in 
Brooklyn, held street-corner lectures on 
oral hygiene and pulled teeth on the spot. 
In 1915 he changed his name, thereafter 
advertised himself as Painless Parker, 
Dentist. When death came he was running 
27 offices on the West Coast, employing 
75 dentists. 


Died. Adolph Joachim Sabath, 86, Bo- 
hemian immigrant who became dean of 
the House of Representatives; of pancre- 
atic cancer; in Washington, D.C. At 15, 
alone and broke, he arrived in the U.S., 
rode cattle cars to Chicago’s seamy South 
Side, where he settled in the old Fifth 
Congressional District. By luck, pluck and 
helpful pushes from Cook County’s Dem- 
ocratic machine, he was first elected to 
Congress in 1906. Two days before his 
death, he was re-elected for the 24th con- 
secutive term—an alltime record. As 
chairman of the powerful House Rules 
Committee, he was a loyal New and Fair 
Dealer, had always worked tirelessly for 
immigrants and “common folks.”’ He pro- 
posed a workmen’s compensation law in 
1907. an old-age pension bill in 1909, a 
wages & hours bill in 1912. He once ex- 
plained the secret of staying in office: 
“Look out for the lobbyists. . . and don’t 
forget to answer your mail—it’s more im- 
portant than cocktail parties.” 
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Why do you have a letter retyped? 


Because you know how much a letter means. As an ambassador of 
your company it must give the right impression. And to do so, it must 
be right to the smallest detail. 


Just as your letters reflect your company, so do the greetings you send to 
your business friends at Christmas. And the quality that is inherent in 
every Hallmark Card can now be an ambassador for your company. 
Simply visit the store that features Hallmark Cards. Ask to see the 
Hallmark Album for Men containing Christmas cards designed 
especially for men and business firms. In a matter of minutes you can 
select the card you want imprinted with your name. Select from 
a wide variety of Christmas cards designed with dignity and good 
taste—confident in the knowledge that to everyone, 
everywhere, the Hallmark on the back of a card means, 
“You cared enough to send the very best!” 


ale! 
pallwark 
Carndka~ 


“When you care enough to send the very best?’ 
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Remarkable new DICTABELT gives 
reproduction like k-M radio! 


‘Clear as F-M radio,” say executives and secretaries 
who have heard the reproduction of the pure, new 
Dictabelt. 

Gone is the day of that costly secretarial complaint, 
“What did he say?” 


Every word you think out loud, or low, is captured 
with such true-voice clarity that transcription—the 
real pay-off in dictation—is simpler, faster, letter- 
pertect. 

Clearly, the new Dictabelt opens up a new era in 


electronic recording on plastic. 


Thanks to Tennessee-Eastman and Dictaphone, the 
new Dictabelt is the purest plastic dictation record yet 
developed. Yet, it’s so inexpensive that you use it 


only once. 


With this exclusive, superior medium, you always 
have a fresh, pure recording surface. Normally, 
Dictabelt is transcribed and thrown away, but this un- 
breakable voice record is easily mailed or filed. 

Remember: Dictabelt’s many exclusive advantages 
are available only with the Dictaphone TIME-MASTER, 
the dictating machine that’s making business history. 


Only DICTABELT gives you these 5 Advantages ! 





1. Uniform recording 
or reproducing quality 
from first word to last— 


15 (or 30) minutes on an 
endless plastic belt no big- 
ger than the illustration. 








2. Uniform backspac- 
ing. Your secretary re- 
views instantly, automati- 
cally in equal earfuls. You 
have automatic push-but- 
ton playback. 


3. Easy place-finding, 
because Dictabelt’s re- 
cording surface is clearly 
visible and accurately re- 
lated to simple, practical 
index system. 





4. Lowest cost for new 
surface. Dictabelt’s cost 
per average letter is less 
than the letterhead it's 
typed on! And it’s a per- 
manently live record! 


4 


5. Mailable! 5 Dictabelts 
may be mailed in a stand- 
ard envelope for 3 cents, 
a boon to salesmen, trav- 
elers, inter-office commu- 
nication by voice. 


DICTABELT...exclusive with Dictaphone’s 
dictating miracle. the TIME-~MASTER ! 








DICTAPHONE 


THE GREATEST NAME IN DICTATION 


Like Dictabelt, 1IME-MASTER is a tested inven- 
tion of Dictaphone Corporation, the industry’s 
pioneer, specialist, and leader in providing the 
best in dictation machines, methods, and service. 

Rugged yet magnesium-light, TIME-MASTER 
is the proved all-purpose dictating machine for 
office, home, trips. It barely covers a copy of 
Time; is so compact, it travels easily in its own 
light traveling case and can be used anywhere 
there’s an electric outlet. 





Company. 
Address. 


City & Zone_—________-_—________State. 


TIME-MASTER is the preference of leaders in 
industry, the professions, and of heads of states 
and nations. Like you, they could get along 
without TIME-MASTER, but once they try it, 
nothing else satisfies. 

Think how many ways TIME-MASTER could 
help you. It’s as versatile as a master key, and it 
opens the door to quicker accomplishment. The 
coupon will bring you a Dictabelt and 
detailed information. 


free 


SEND COUPON NOW! 


Dictarnone Corronation, Dept. C112 
420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 

I would like: 

OA free Dictabels and folder. 






OA free TIME-MASTER demonstration, 


Oo 














beauty sells 
the toughest batteries, too! 


PROBLEM: Make it good- 
looking but tough 


RESULT: THE KATHANODE 


battery case 





World's largest group of Those in the auto battery business will 
injection presses for big moldings tell you, “The public buys the best look- 
ing battery on the shelf!” 
General American in co-gperation 
with Gould-National Battery Company Again ... America’s leading manu- 
solved the problem. The Kathanode facturers use the creative engineer- 
Poly-Red has the toughest container ing and technical fac s of General 
ever built. It resists chipping and crack- American's Plastics sion. Find 
ing, sub-zero weather and extreme out how General American can be 
heat. It’s completely unaffected by part of your production line. 


battery acids, 


so 


This container is molded on General \(ruasnies ovision / 
American’s big, high-speed injection 
equipment where the first successful 
one-piece jet battery is also produced. 


Write for descriptive brochure 


PLASTICS DIVISION GENERAL AMERICAN TRANSPORTATION CORPORATION 
135 S. Le Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois * 10 E. 49th Street, New York 17 * 2842 W. Grand Boulevard, Detroit 2 











BUSINESS & FINANCE 





THE FAIR DEAL 
Onward & Upward 


The Office of Price Stabilization last 
week issued an order placing new ceilings 
on envelopes used for church offerings. 


STATE OF BUSINESS 
Will They Take It Away? 


Republicans will take over control of 
the Government at a time when U.S. 
business is at its alltime peak. Before the 
election, some glib economists had pre- 
dicted a recession by the end of next year; 
many businessmen, conceding that 1953's 
first three quarters should be fine, openly 
worry about the fourth quarter—and aft- 
er. Some Republicans are disturbed be- 
cause they feel that business has nowhere 
to go but down, and that an easing in the 
supercharged rate of business may well be 
ahead. But the current facts of U.S. eco- 
nomic life hardly indicate any sharp de- 
cline in the foreseeable future: 

@ Arms spending, now running at the rate 
of $46 billion a year, will not hit its peak 
rate of $59 billion a year until next June. 
Under present plans, it will then level off 
at a slightly lower rate for two years. 

@ Personal income is now running at a 
record rate of $273 billion a year; sav- 
ings (e.g., currency and bank deposits, 
insurance, securities and savings and loan 
associations) are at an alltime high of 
$283 billion. 

@ Manufacturers, turning out civilian 
goods at a rate of $25 billion a month, 
are receiving orders so fast that they are 
not cutting into the $75 billion worth of 
orders already on their books. 

@ Industry, now expanding its plants and 
equipment at the rate of $27.5 billion a 
year, has plans to spend at the same 
rate in early 1953. With a Republican 
administration, businessmen may spend 
even more. 

@ The housing industry is expected to 
turn out 1,000,000 units next year, about 
the same as in 1952. 

@ The auto industry, with bigger steel 
allotments, will be able to turn out 1,150,- 
coo units in the first quarter, hopes to 
produce more than 5,000,000 for the 
whole year v. an estimated 4,300,000 
this year. 

Last week the stock market, taking 
note of all the rosy figures, opened on the 
day after election with a flurry of buy- 
ing. and the Dow-Jones industrial average 
closed the week at 273.47, up more than 
three points. But the stock traders, like 
everyone else, realized that there are some 
entries on the debit side of the economy 
as well. 

Much of the boom is supported by 
debt ; consumer credit, for example, stands 
at an alltime high of $21.7 billion, 12% 
above a year ago. And much of the pent- 
up demand for goods has been satisfied. 
There is little doubt that some industries 
will eventually have to go through pain- 
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ful readjustments such as television, tex- 
tiles and some chemical companies expe- 
rienced in the past year. But there.is also 
the prospect that reductions in taxes (see 
below), plus a more cost-conscious ap- 
proach to government in general, will put 
more real income in the hands of con- 
sumers and counterbalance the debits, 
thus put the boom on a more solid basis. 


The New Problems 


Businessmen greeted the Republican 
victory with sober optimism. They all ex- 
pected the G.O.P. to bring a more favor- 
able political climate for individual initia- 
tive, and for business in general. 

Nobody expected the Republicans to 
change the stormy Fair Deal climate over- 
night; for many reasons, they could not. 





Robert Anderson 
Burroucus’ COLEMAN 


No protection wanted. 


Under the Democrats, great areas of Gov- 
ernment—particularly those having to do 
with business—were moved into the con- 
trolling hands of boards and commissions 
whose members were appointed for spe- 
cific terms. Hence, barring mass resigna- 
tions, many of these boards will remain in 
Democratic control for some time to 
come. The Federal Trade Commission will 
not pass into Republican hands until next 
September. CAB will be controlled by 
Democrats until December 1953, the 
Interstate Commerce Commission until 
1954. But businessmen hoped that the 
agencies would note the election returns. 
In short, businessmen looked forward to 
an entirely more flexible, more sympa- 
thetic approach to their many problems: 

Taxes. The excess profits tax will prob- 
ably be allowed to die in June. Excise 
taxes, long under attack by liquor and 
other industries, may be lowered where 
hardship can be proved. The 12% boost 


in personal income taxes, approved a year 
ago, may be allowed to expire in Decem- 
ber 1953. But businessmen were well 
aware that the U.S., now running a $1o 
billion deficit, can only hope for real tax 
relief if the Republicans find a way to cut 
waste in military and civilian spending. 

Farm Prices. Commodities, which have 
been edging lower for months, slipped 
some more at the election news, though 
Republicans are on record as favoring 
present price supports, which still have 
two years to run, and other farm programs. 

Foreign Trade & Aid. Aiter seven years 
of aid, many European nations have real- 
ized that the time has come to stop aid 
and permit them to stand on their own 
feet and trade with the U.S. The only 
way Europeans could do so was by a dras- 
tic revision of U.S. foreign trade and 
tariff policies. Many Republican business- 
men were among the loudest plumpers for 
lower tariffs (see below). 

Controls. Wage and price controls, al- 
ready withering, may virtually end even 
before the Republicans take office, al- 
though the Controls Act does not expire 
until April. The Controlled Materials Plan 
(for steel, copper and other materials), 
scheduled to die in June, may end sooner. 
However, some form of materials alloca- 
tion for military production may be neces- 
sary. Republicans have said that they will 
rely more on indirect (e.g., fiscal and 
credit) controls to fight inflation, if that 
threatens again, in which case Congress 
would have to restore to the Federal Re- 
serve Board its powers over consumer 
credit, which were wiped out last session. 


FOREIGN TRADE 


Radical Proposal 

The automakers, and many other De- 
troit industries, are protected from foreign 
competition by tariffs on imported goods. 
But last week, Detroit’s Board of Com- 
merce, whose 6,000 members include 
many top automakers, made the radical 
proposal that all U.S. tariffs be abolished, 
and that there be free trade everywhere. 
Said the board: the U.S. has reached a 
stage where the best interests of labor, 
consumers and industry are not served by 
high protective tariffs. 

The radical proposal was the result of 
ten years’ study of foreign trade, much of 
it done under the direction of Board Pres- 
ident John S. Coleman, president of Bur- 
roughs Adding Machine Co., which does 
business around the world. As the Board’s 
report was issued, Coleman sent a copy of 
it to President-elect Eisenhower with a 
note that a “fresh approach must be 
made” to trade problems to bolster “the 
strength of the free world.” 

The Board set forth that “the fathers 
of the American tariff system never in- 
tended that permanent protection for a 
particular industry should be established. 
They argued that a tariff wall should. . . 
protect an industry only during its forma- 
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talk instantly! 


Ever add up the cost of time wasted 
daily while shuttling between offices 
for information and _ instructions? 
With Executone you just push a but- 
ton and talk—instantly! No walking, 
no waiting—work goes on without 
interruption. Telephone lines are kept 
open for outside calls; roving em- 
ployees are located immediately... 
Executone cuts costs, increases out- 
put, pays for itself many times over! 





Send the coupon below for com- 
plete details and description of 
special Executone features. 





INTERCOM 
SYSTEMS 





Cc >---—-—-------- 4 
| EXECUTONE, INC.,, Dept.L-3 

1 415 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 
| Without obligation, please send: 

C) The name of your local distributor. 

C) Booklet—“How Executone Helps Cut 
I 

I 

! 


( ‘osts.” 


Name 


Firm 


Address City 
Bans ce ee es ce es cs ee es ce ce ee es ee es el 


In Canada—331 Bartlett Ave., Toronto 
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tive period.” American industry, said the 
Board, has now come of age; it can com- 
pete on equal terms with any other nation 
in the world. Why maintain tariffs? 

To the argument that free entry of 
goods made by “cheap” foreign labor 
would drag down the American working- 
man’s standard of living, the Board an- 
swered: “Foreign labor is not cheap! Pro- 
ductivity as well as wages determine the 
value of labor. The employees of Detroit 
and Michigan industries, as a result of 
heavy investments in equipment, tools and 
machinery, and improved techniques of 
production, are competitive with other 
labor groups throughout the world.” Free 
trade, said the Board, is inevitable. And 
it is illogical to send American products 
abroad with loans, grants and outright 
gifts to buy the goods, and at the same 
time refuse foreign imports that could well 
pay for U.S. exports. The U.S. is quickly 
approaching the position where it will be- 
come heavily dependent upon raw mate- 
rials imported from abroad. Keeping tar- 
iffs, the board argued, would only serve to 
impoverish Americans, lower their stand- 
ards of living and deplete their natural 
resources. 

Among the tariff changes recommended: 
G Elimination of all quota restrictions on 
imports, notably in the Defense Produc- 
tion Act of 1951. For example, it restricted 
importation of various cheeses from Euro- 
pean nations at a time when the U.S. 
cheese industry was selling more cheese to 
the other nations of the world than the 
U.S. was importing. This, to the Board, 
was ample proof the American cheese in- 
dustry could compete without protective 
duties or quotas. 

@ Repeal of the “Buy American Act,” 
which requires that almost all Government 
purchases must be made from U.S. firms, 
regardless of price or quality. 

@ Complete revision of U.S. Customs reg- 
ulations, many of which are unworkable, 
and so restrictive that they have forced 
hundreds of legitimate businesses to aban- 
don importing at the very time the U.S. 
should have been fostering it. 

@ Creation of a tax-incentive plan for pri- 
vate investments abroad and elimination 
of a U.S. tax on income earned abroad if 
it has already been taxed there. 


MANAGEMENT 
Off the Clock 


Du Pont’s electrochemical division in 
Niagara Falls, N.Y. last week threw out 
its time clocks, told its 1,800 employees 
to fill out their own time cards each week. 
Said Du Pont: “It is the substitution of 
freedom of action and individualism in 
the place of regimentation.” 


PERSONNEL 


Camels’ Driver 

John Clarke Whitaker, 61, likes to 
boast that he joined R. J. Reynolds To- 
bacco Co. at the same time as another 
recruit: “Old Joe,” the circus camel for 
whom Founder Reynolds named his ciga- 
rettes. Just out of the University of North 














FLOOR PROTECTION IS BETTER WITH 
HOLCOMB WATER-PROOF WAX 


Apply Water-Proof Wax to your office 
or factory floors. Let it dry for 24 hours. 
Pour some water on it. Let it stand—as 
long as you like. Then, wipe it off! You'll 
see for yourself why it’s named Water- 
Proof. There will be no white spots . . . 
no bare spots . . . no damage to your 
floors. 

Water-Proof Wax can be wet-mopped 
again and again—without washing off. 
It won't chip, permanently scar or dis- 
color. It patches perfectly when worn 
thin. 

Ask your nearby Holcomb salesman 
for a demonstration. He'll show you 
Water-Proof Wax saves time, saves 
money, and saves your floors. 


HOMCOMLS 


SCIENTIFIC 
CLEANING 
MATERIALS 


tinct 1840 


J. 1. Holcomb Manufacturing Company 
New York, INDIANAPOLIS 7, Los Angeles 
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Carolina, Whitaker started as a cigarette- 
machine inspector in 1913, the year 
Camels were put on the market. He 
worked up through manufacturing and 
personnel departments to a vice-presiden- 
cy in 1937. Even when he became presi- 
dent in 1948, he never forgot that he 
started out in overalls, and he kept his 
door wide open so that any one of his 
12,000 employees could walk in and spill 
their troubles. He also insisted on answer- 
ing his telephone calls himself, hired a 

























Growing Protection 


for PERIPATETICS* 


In recent years it has become common 
practice for businesses to insure travel- 
ing representatives against fatal air 
accidents. Today the trend is to broaden 
travel coverage to include all accidents, 
often also providing disability and 
medical indemnity. 

Corporations arranging for such coverage on a group basis 

render a valuable service to their employees. They also 

obtain a uniform method of “helping out’’ in situations 

where they would normally feel some responsibility. 

J & H specialists will be pleased to supply you with com- 

plete information about travel accident coverage on request. 
*Better known as commercial travelers. 


JOHNSON & HIGGINS 


INSURANCE BROKERS — AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
Employee Benefit Plan Consultants 
63 WALL STREET +» NEW YORK 5 
- Cleveland - Philadelphia 
+ Toronte - Havana 





New York + Chicago * San Francisco « Los Angeles + Detroit 
Pittsburgh - Buffalo « Seattle - Vancouver + Winnipes - Montreal 














REYNOLDS’ WHITAKER 
Ahead of the 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
FINE PLUMBING FIXTURES 
SINCE 1904 


company chaplain to help handle employ- 
ees’ problems (TIME, June 4, 1951). 

Last week, with Camels in the top spot 
(bettering last year’s 102 billion ciga- 
rettes), Whitaker also moved into the top 
spot as Reynolds’ chairman and chief ex- 
ecutive officer, succeeding the late James 
A. Gray. Into Whitaker's old job as presi- 
dent stepped Edward Austin Darr, 62, who FOLDING CHAIR 
as vice president in charge of sales had 
been Whitaker’s chief lieutenant in the 
job of keeping Camels loping well in front 


for every 
of American Tobacco’s Lucky Strikes. 


MODERN LIVING PU BLIC 
Trailer Life S EATI Te} 


On an ocean-front street in Miami 
Beach last week, soo dealers swarmed need q 
around 16 brand-new trailers to see what bd 
was new in mobile homes for 1953. Most 
startling sight at the annual exhibition of Americas Number One Buy- 
Mid-States Corp., biggest trailer company 
in the U.S., was a lumbering, 65-ft. Exec- In Style, Strength, Long Life 


utive Cruiser, with bar, built-in TV, movie and Economy! 
screen, radiotelephone, conference room 
and sundeck from which a model dived in- Special low prices on quantity 
to a portable swimming pool. Price: $75,- Bp) Berchnees. Dek your Someon die- 
: é tributor or write us direct! 
ooo. But the trailer that interested dealers 
most was the National, a smaller model 
with which Mid-States President William 
MacDonald, 44, hopes to boost his sales 
36% next year to $30 million. 
Designed by Raymond Loewy, the Na- | 


FACTORIES: | a 
oit 29, Michigan FORD CITY, PA. ¢ SALEM, OHIO 


Fo) 


fe And MARYSVILLE, OHIO 


age For Travel. 





Shwayder Bros.. Inc., Public Seating Div. 
Department E-7, 
Also Makers Of 
away Furniture 
Smart Samsonite 
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Would better 
Galauce 


help your rope? 


A small wire bends more 
easily than a large one. But 
the thicker wire stands abra- 
sion better, The service of 
wire rope is also affected by 
the number of wires and 
strands, the direction of the 
twisting, the type of core. 

These few facts—out of 
many that apply—help to 
explain the engineering ap- 
proach used by B & B distrib- 
utors and branches. When 
Preformed Yellow Strand is 
recommended, its properties 
will be in balance with the 
needs of the specific job. 

How about having us 
check your rope setup? And 
please note the offer below. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co. 


4203 Union Blvd. + St. Louis 15, Me. 
Distributors in All Principal Cities 


BRODERICK & BASCOM 





PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


If you have a voice 
in selecting wire 
ropes, write on your 
company letterhead 
\ for our helpful 80- 
\ Page Booklet M-12. 
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CALIFORNIA TRAILER PARK 
Also movies, TV ond a portable swimming pool. 


tional comes in two sizes (27 ft. and 33 
ft.), is priced at $3,000 and $3,500. Built 
on a steel frame instead of the usual wood, 
it has sheet steel sides and top, a built-in 
stove, refrigerator, closets, bathtub and 
picture windows and sleeps four. 

In bringing out his 1953 models, Trailer 
Maker MacDonald was reinforcing his 
position as top man in an industry which 
in 22 years has grown from almost nothing 
to a $248 million annual gross. Mac- 


| Donald typifies the trend. A onetime bus 
| driver, he bought a trailer company in 


Chicago in 1945, grossed $300,000 the 
first year. Now he owns seven companies 
that will gross an estimated $22 million in 
1952, with almost 10% of the market. 

Rolling Along. After a hefty boost 
from the wartime and postwar housing 
shortage, trailer makers kept right on 
rolling; more than 150 manufacturers last 
year turned out 65,000 units. Where once 
the trailer was a jerry-built, often home- 
made affair, it is now a solid living unit 
scientifically designed for comfort. Once, 
half of those who bought trailers were 
tourists; now almost all the nation’s 1,- 
350,000 trailer owners live full-time in 
their mobile homes, parked in 12,000 
“trailer parks” (never “camps” to the 
trade) from coast to coast. 

Many live in trailers in order to get 
from job to job (defense workers and 
servicemen account for more than 52% 
of the market). But more & more retired 
-ouples, tired of housecleaning chores and 
high living costs, are moving into homes 
on wheels. “Many people have the idea 
that only gypsies or tramps live in trail- 
ers,” said one housewife on wheels in 
Arizona. “We are semi-retired and have 
a business employing 1,000 people.” 

Settling Down. The old idea of roam- 
ing the country in a trailer, and pulling 
up for a night on a hill with a view, is 
far from an accurate conception of trailer 
living. Some localities ban roadside park- 
ing and many states have laws governing 


the maximum length of trailers, prohibit- 
ing them from driving at night or on 
weekends, etc. Going from New York to 
Los Angeles in a 35-ft. trailer, a traveler 
must get individual permits from no 
fewer than six states, and detour around 
one (Iowa) entirely. 

Instead of roaming, most trailer dwell- 
ers settle down in parks, pay rents of $20 
a month and up. For their money, they 
get water, electricity, laundry, and tele- 
phone service, a small plot of land, bath- 
room facilities, and access, in some parks, 
to such recreation facilities as swimming, 
tennis, shuffleboard or badminton. 

Once in a park, most people stay quite 
a while. In one California park, 85% of 
the inhabitants have been there two years 
or more. Many build outside rooms on to 
their trailers, put up white picket fences 
and start vegetable gardens. Many trailer 
parks are model towns, with a mayor, 
town hall and garden clubs. Some trailer- 
ites don’t even own cars; there are com- 
panies which haul trailers anywhere in 
the U.S. 

Commuting by Yacht. The biggest and 
flashiest trailer parks are in California, 
where 300,000 people live in 4,000 parks. 
In Palm Springs’s swank Rancho Trailer 
Park (284 spaces), the current gag is: 
“You can tell a poor trailer owner be- 
cause he washes his Cadillac himself.” 
Near Balboa, overlooking the Pacific, is 
the 230-space Lido Trailer Park, a sort of 
Palm Beach on wheels. There trailer 
spaces rent for as much as $too a month, 
and trailerites moor their yachts in slips 
along the front of the park. Many have 
two trailers, one to live in, the other for 
short jaunts about the country. 

But the ultimate in trailer living will 
arrive when Paradise on Wheels, Inc. 
opens near Phoenix, Ariz. next year. This 
will be a 160-acre park with lots for 
sale at $795 to $1,000, and a 2,200-ft. 
shopping and recreation center designed 


by Frank Lloyd Wright. 
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Even with trailer parks increasing at 
the rate of 2,000 a year, space is still 
tight. And now that they are landlords 
to more than 1% of the population, park 
owners think their future is secure in good 
times or bad. 


UTILITIES 
Job with No Future 


Most men take a new job because it has 
a future. But when Edward O. Boshell 
took on the presidency of Standard Gas & 
Electric Co. four years ago, he knew the 
job had none. Standard Gas, once the big- 
gest U.S. utility combine, with 6,000,000 
customers and $1.1 billion properties in 
20 states, was under “death sentence” of 
the New Deal’s Holding Company Act. 
Boshell’s task was to work himself out of 
a job by liquidating the combine, onc of 
the most complicated single reorganiza- 
tions ever conducted under the act. 

Boshell was well equipped. Born in Illi- 
nois and educated at the University of 
Chicago, he was attorney for Chicago's 
Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. when 
Manhattan’s Stone & Webster took it 
over in 1933. Boshell went along, rose to 
vice president of Stone & Webster, and 
handled the liquidation of some 50 utility 
companies under the death-sentence 
clause, Moreover, since Stone & Webster 
once did a financial study for Standard 
Gas, he was familiar with the intricacies 
of its history: its early dominance by 
Chicago Tycoon H. M. Byllesby, who put 
the pyramid together, then by Wall 
Street’s Victor Emanuel, later by New 


Dealers (e¢.g., Leo Crowley) whom Eman- 


uel brought in to try to work out a plan 
under the death sentence. 

A Mystery. When Boshell came in, 
previous attempts to liquidate Standard 
Gas had failed, blocked by stockholders 
who thought their holdings were worth 
more than the plans called for. One plan, 





Epwarp BosHELL 
He solved the mystery of a pyramid. 
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Heublein’s Ready-to-Serve Extra Dry Martinis are ex- 
pertly prepared with gin and dry vermouth selected 
for their special excellence in Martinis. You simply 
stir with ice and serve a fresh Martini every time. No 
mess, no bother. The prices of Heublein’s Ready-to- 
Serve Cocktails will surprise you pleasantly. 


8 Favorite Varieties : EXTRA ORY MARTINI, 65 proof + GIBSON (very, very dry Martini), 75 
MANHATTAN, 65 proof + DAIQUIRI, 60 proof + SIDE CAR, 60 proof + WHISKEY SOUR, 60 proof 
OLD FASHIONED, 70 proot + STINGER, 60 proof + G. F. Heublein & Bro., inc., Hartford 1, Conn, 
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For your convenience in making 
out your TIME-for-Christmas 
list use the postpaid order form 
bound in this issue. 





What could 
Municipal 
Bonds do for “You? 


A knowledge of municipal bonds is increasingly important 
to sound investment in today’s market. Many investors 
previously unacquainted with their merits now are finding 
that municipals have extraordinary advantages to offer. 
This is true especially of those to whom tax-exempt in- 
come is a prime consideration—and ever greater numbers 
now fall in this category. 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. Inc. 


123 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 90 + 35 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 5 
AND OTHER PRINCIPAL CITIES 


You will find this new and informative 
booklet both valuable and helpful in 
determining what the exceptional invest- 
ment qualities of municipals can do for 
you. An accompanying tax chart shows 


- whether taxable or tax-exempt bonds 


Investment provide better returns in your income 


bracket. Send for both booklet and chart, 
without cost or obligation. 


Municipal 
Bonds 


HALSEY, STUART & CO. INc. 

123 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 90, Illinois 
Gentlemen: Please send me, without cost or 

obligation, new booklet “Investment Merits 

of Selected Municipal Bonds” and tax chart. 


REQUEST 


Name 
Address 


City State. 
TM-10 


















It’s T 4 M E for Christmas 


and a Christmas for TIME. 
Special Christmas Rates 


One subscription (your own, new or re- 
newal or one gift)..... oeseesecesie 
Each additional gift only.........$4.50 


Give the gift you enjoy yourself each week. 
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which would have given all the assets to 
preferred stockholders and left nothing 
for the owners of 2,162,607 shares of com- 
mon, was approved by a federal court and 
by the SEC, which ordered the New York 
Stock Exchange to remove Standard Gas 
common stock from trading, as worthless. 
In over-the-counter trading, the stock 
sank as low as 13¢. But common and $4 
preferred stockholders fought the plan, 
won a court order against its execution. 

Boshell thought some value could be 
recovered for all stockholders. But he was 
also convinced that nobody knew the real 
value of Standard’s maze of interlocking 
holdings. He decided that he could not 
tell until he unscrambled it at the bottom. 

At the bottom was a mystery. One of 
the companies in Standard’s system, 
Pittsburgh Railways, had been bankrupt 
since 1938, but a 6% return was regularly 
being paid to stockholders of its 54 sub- 
sidiaries, Boshell found that the money 
was coming from another Standard-con- 
trolled company, Duquesne Light, and 
this was draining away $1,000,000 a year 
which might otherwise go to Standard 
stockholders. Boshell set out to reorganize 
Pittsburgh Railways, but had to unscram- 
ble 45 separate security issues and fight 
off Pittsburgh stockholders who went all 
the way to the U.S. Supreme Court to try 
to block him. They argued that since they 
were still getting dividends the company 
was not really bankrupt. After he won, 
Boshell was able to sell off seven other 
properties, pay off Pittsburgh Railways 
debts and still have $100 million in cash, 
plus savings of $1,000,000 a year for 
Standard. This, plus the fact that the 
value of all utility stocks began to rise, 
made it possible for him to draw up a final 
plan for liquidating the top company. 

A Solution. In Wilmington, Del. last 
week, a federal court approved the first 
step of his plan: liquidation of the $7 and 
$6 prior preferred stock with payment of 
$93 million in stock from Standard’s oper- 
ating companies (Duquesne Light, Wis- 
consin Public Service, Oklahoma Gas & 
Electric). In the next two steps, Boshell 
plans to liquidate the $4 preferred by a 
similar payoff, and then the common. By 
mid-1953 he hopes to end Standard’s 
existence—and his own job, Under Bo- 
shell’s shrewd management, Standard’s 
once “worthless common” is again listed 
on the Big Board, has shot up from 75¢ 
to last week’s price of 16}. The $7 pre- 
ferred has more than doubled; the $6 pre- 
ferred rose from 86 to 188 while the $4 
preferred rose from 174 to 104. 

As it turned out, Boshell didn’t work 
himself out of a job after all. For in his 
handling of the intricate Pittsburgh Rail- 
ways reorganization, he so impressed 
Pittsburgh's potent Mellons that they 
asked him to take on the vacant presi- 
dency of famed old Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. Last year, at 49, Boshell did 
so. Last week, as he began winding up 
what is now his sideline job at Standard, 
Boshell was busily expanding Westing- 
house Air Brake from its traditional rail- 
way equipment into such new fields as 
electronics, pneumatic tools. 
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The only acoustical treatment that 
deadens noise both ways! 


and cuts down on other distracting sounds! 


There are two major noise nuisances that threaten 
the quiet, efficiency and productivity of offices, work- 
rooms or other business quarters. 


1. Floor noises—created by footsteps, fallen objects, 
or moving furniture. 


2. Echoed noises—caused by voices, machines, buzz- 
ers, bells and other makers of din and clatter. 


Acoustic experts agree that the only way to reduce 
both kinds of noise with one acoustical operation is to 
cover the floor with a material that has a high sound- 
absorption coefficient. 


That’swhy Bigelow designed acous- 
tical Cushionlok, the handsome new 
carpet that absorbs floor and echoed 
noises so effectively that often no fur- 
ther acoustical treatment isnecessary. 


Bigelow’s Cushionlok can be installed quickly and 
easily on concrete or any-type floor. No cushion lining 
is necessary (it has its own special cushion built-in). 
It can be cut in any shape, matched, pieced and even 
re-laid, if necessary. 


What’s more, this good-looking, long-wearing car- 
pet helps reduce foot fatigue and slippery-floor acci- 
dents. It costs surprisingly little to maintain. 


For a sample of Bigelow’s Cushionlok, write on your 
business stationery to Dept. A, 140 Madison Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. See why this fine carpet is so 
perfect for offices, stores, banks, hotels, etc. 


Bigelow Rugs and Carpets 


Leaders in the development of home and commercial floor covering since 1825, 


Bigelow sales offices are located in the following strategic cities: Atlanta, Ga.; Baltimore, Md.; Boston, Mass.; 
Buffalo, N. Y.; Chicago, Ill.; Cincinnati, O.; Cleveland, O.; Columbus, O.; Dallas, Tex.; Denver, Col.; Detroit, Mich.; Hartford, Conn.; 
High Point, N. C.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Kansas City, Mo.; Los Angeles, Calif.; Milwaukee, Wisc.; Minneapolis, Minn.; New York, 
N. Y.; Philadelphia, Penna.; Pittsburgh, Penna.; St. Louis, Mo.; Salt Lake City, Utah; San Francisco, Calif; Seattle, Wash. 
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Will the U.S. 
run short 
of metals? 


Yes, warns the President’s Materials 
Policy Commission—unless industry acts. 
The metals industry is well on its way. 


A roadblock looms in the path of American 
progress. It is a brand-new danger—one our 
grandfathers, even our fathers, never dreamed of. 
This danger is sharply pointed up in a recent 
report of the President’s Materials Policy Com- 
mission. The report says, in effect, that: 


@ Today, we Americans are using more raw 
materials than we produce within our own borders. 


@ By 1975, our country will need 90% more 
minerals than we used in the year of 1950. 


e@ To prevent this crippling situation, America 
must begin now to find and develop more resources 
both at home and abroad; and we must use more 
efficiently the raw materials we find. 


Long before this report was published, leading 
metals producers were attacking this long-range 
shortage problem. In 6 years since 1946, Anaconda 
alone has committed $286 million—here and 
abroad—to expand metal production and to find 
more efficient ways to fabricate and use metals. 
Other companies are taking similar action. And 
while the threat of raw-materials shortages still 
exists, there are many indications already that 
the metals industry will win. o2ais 





NEW MINE IN NEVADA! Six months ago a quiet valley, by 
1954 this “open pit” at Yerington, Nev., will add 60 
million pounds of copper to Anaconda production 
annually. Other new Anaconda projects: Uranium ore 
in New Mexico; aluminum reduction in Montana. 











— 
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MORE PRODUCTION NOT THE ONLY ANSWER TO SHORTAGES: For 
example, new equipment at The American Brass Company’s 
plant in Kenosha, Wis., makes copper tubing in longer lengths. 
Means less waste. Thousands of new developments like this 


add up to more metals for evermore hungry U.S. economy. 








light and power, automobiles and electrical appliances 
will come annually from boosted production in Chu- 
quicamata, Chile. Recent Anaconda investments here 
and in Mexico: $121 million. 


MINING LIKE THIS IS NEW AT BUTTE: Mil- 
lions of tons of low-grade ore, once 
uneconomical to mine, are now avail- 
able for mining by the “block caving” 
method, here shown greatly simpli- 
fied. From the new Kelley shaft, at 
far left, tunnels are driven through to 
the ore bodies at various levels. Ore 
is then blasted, after which it caves, 
crumbles and, guided through transfer 
chutes, falls into mine cars on a haul- 
age level below. Now in production, 
the goal of this project is 90 million 
pounds of extra copper each year for 
the expanding U. S. economy. 





Anaconda 
is building 


“ANACONDA IS A REGISTERED TRADEMARK 


PRODUCERS OF: Copper, zinc, lead, silver, gold, platinum, 
cadmium, vanadium, selenium, manganese ore, ferro- 
manganese and superphosphate. 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Electrical wires and cables, copper, 
brass, bronze and other copper alloys in such forms as 
sheet, plate, tube, pipe, rod, wire, forgings, stampings, 
extrusions, flexible metal hose and tubing. 
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Florentine Adolescents 


THe Nakeo Srreets (217 pp.)—Vasco 
Pratolini—A, A. Wyn ($3). 


The Naked Streets is another skillful 
piece of Italian fiction—and another ex- 
ample of the seemingly endless backlog of 
Italian writing that finds its belated way 
to U.S. publication. Vasco Pratolini wrote 
The Naked Streets in 1943, between chores 
in the resistance movement, and first pub- 
lished it eight years ago. 

It is a tender-tough little story about 
a gang of kids who grew up, much too 
fast, in the dirty but lively Santa Croce 
quarter of Florence. Unlike most of the 
half-forgotten U.S. proletarian novelists 
of two decades ago, Pratolini knows how 
proletarians live, and he writes about them 
with a tender gravity that is unflecked by 
condescension or political twisting. 

“We liked our quarter,” begins Valerio, 


A MILLAY 


Sonnet 


Love is not all: it is not meat nor drink 

Nor slumber nor a roof against the rain; 

Nor yet a floating spar to men that sink 

And rise and sink and rise and sink again; 
Love cannot fill the thickened lung with breath, 
Nor clean the blood, nor set the fractured bone; 
Yet many a man is making friends with death 
Even as I speak, for lack of love alone. 

It well may be that in a difficult hour 

Pinned down by painrand moaning for release, 
Or nagged by want past resolution’s power, 

1 might be driven to sell your love for peace, 
Or trade the memory of this night for food, 

It well may be. I do not think I would. 


First Fig 


My candle burns at both ends; 
It will not last the night; 

But ah, my foes, and oh, my friends— 
It gives a lovely light! 


Second Fig 
Safe upon the solid rock the ugly houses stand: 


Come and see my shining palace built upon the sand! 
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the studious boy who tells the story. It 
was, he recalls, a place where everyone 
scrounged for an extra lira, where the 
houses rotted with age and children played 
on the stoops of brothels; yet Valerio and 
his pals, fired with adolescent hope and 
vanity, felt that somehow they would 
find life brighter than their beaten-down 
parents had managed to. 

Suffering and sighing through puppy 
romances, they took turns loving the love- 
ly Marisa, a girl who was at least as strong 
on sentiment as she was on sex. It was all 
very serious, of course, but also a little 
comic, and Pratolini does a neat job of 
simultaneously pitying and teasing his 
adolescents. He also succeeds in capturing 
the look of young love. “My compan- 
ion,” muses Valerio, “was a girl of 16, 
with a crown of golden hair, a shining 
innocent face; she wore green wool gloves 
and shoes with medium heels and knitted 
stockings that came to the hem of her 


SAMPLER 


The Penitent 


T had a little Sorrow, 
Born of a little Sin, 
I found a room all damp with gloom 
And shut us all within; 
And, “Little Sorrow, weep,” said I, 
“And, Little Sin, pray God to die, 
And I upon the floor will lie 
And think how bad I've been!" 


Alas for pious planning—~ 
It mattered not a whit! 
As far as gloom went in that room, 
The lamp might have been lit! 
My little Sorrow would not weep. 
My little Sin would go to sleep— 
To save my soul I could not keep 
My graceless mind on it! 


So up I got in anger, 
And took a book I had. 
And put a ribbon on my hair 
To please a passing lad 
And. 
I've been a wicked girl 


One thing there's no getling by— 
said I; 
“But if I can't be sorry, why 

I might as well be glad!” 


To the Not Impossible Him 


How shall I know, unless I go 
To Cairo and Cathay 

Whether or not this blesséd spot 
Is blest in every way? 


Now it may be, the flower for me 
Is this beneath my nose; 

How shall I tell, unless I smell 
The Carthaginian rose? 


The fabric of my faithful love 
No power shall dim or ravel 
Whilst I stay here,—but oh, my dear, 
If I should ever travel! 


From Collected Lyrics and Collected Sonnets, Harpor. 








coat, where her bare knees peeked out, a 
little purple from the cold.” 

Inevitably, the gang fell apart. Gino 
became a pervert and ended his life in 
jail. Carlo scrambled off to fight in Ethi- 
opia and died for Il Duce. Giorgio, the 
leader, became an anti-Fascist; it was 
he who taught Valerio that life meant 
more than the flashy nihilism of the 
Blackshirts. 

Like most recent Italian novels, The 
Naked Streets is skimpy on plot, over- 
simple in characterization, but redeemed 
by a strong feeling for the fragile emotions 
of adolescence. Its true hero is the Santa 
Croce quarter, which Novelist Pratolini 
describes with the affectionate accuracy of 
a man remembering his childhood haunts, 
Symbol of common miseries and memo- 
ries, Santa Croce binds the characters to- 
gether until the troubles of growing up de- 
scend upon them, and meanwhile, declares 
Valerio wistfully, “we were glad to be 
friends.” 


Mostly a Maine Girl 


Letters OF Epona St. Vincent MILLAY 
(384 pp.)—Edited by Allan Ross Mac- 
dougal/—Harper ($5). 


In February 1902, Publishers Harper & 
Brothers got a letter from a nine-year-old 
New Englander: “Gentlemen; I wish to 
subscribe for Harpers Young People and 
here enclose $2.00 for that purpose. I wish 
to begin with the next number and so 
have written as soon as I found your resi- 
dence by reading one of your books.” 

Forty-four years later the same corre- 
spondent wrote to Harper's Board Chair- 
man Cass Canfield: “This [alter one word 
of my poems] you must never do. Any 
changes which might profitably be made in 
any of my poems were either made by me, 
before I permitted them to be published, 
or must be made, if made at all, someday 
by me. Only I who know what I mean to 
say, and how I want to say it, am com- 
petent to deal with such matters.” The let- 
ter was signed: Edna St. Vincent Millay. 

Edna Millay had literally earned the 
right to lecture her publisher. By putting 
into her poetry the heart she perpetually 
wore on her sleeve, she had become that 
rarest of things in U.S. literature: a best- 
selling poet. To most young moderns of 
the ‘20s and ‘30s, poetry meant simply 
Edna St. Vincent Millay. To jazz agers 
and Bohemians she became a symbol for 
living recklessly, hand-to-mouth and bed- 
to-bed. Critics who then spoke of her in 
the same breath with Shakespeare might 
like to take back a lot of what they said. 
But even the relentless weeding-out by 
time has left a handful of lyrics and son- 
nets that still have both zest and grace. 

Forbidden Apples. Poet Millay, who 
died in 1950, liked to say she suffered 
from “Epistophobia,” but her old friend, 
Allan Ross Macdougall, has found 
enough of her correspondence to make 
Letters of Edna St. Vincent Millay a 
tender self-portrait. 

The Camden (Me.) Millays were poor. 
Edna’s father had left them, and her 
mother supported the three daughters by 
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Steel: 6832 Ibs, Aluminum ; 3588 Ibs; 


Hundreds of downed American airmen have known 
the thrill of seeing a helicopter appear suddenly from 
nowhere. ..to pluck them from treacherous seas, or 
hostile terrain. 

American Machine & Foundry Company pro- 
duces the twin rotors that give these flying “‘angels 
of mercy” their wings. AMF’s engineering research 


AMERICAN MACHINE 





Copper: 514 Ibs, 





Magnesium: 345 Ibs, 


and inventiveness are helping to pave the way for 
progress in the air, as well as on land, on the sea, 
and under the sea. 

AMF is proud of its role in American industry — 
proud to be one of thousands of companies doing 
their part to keep America militarily on guard. 


Above figures are given with due regard to security. 


& FOUNDRY COMPANY 


Executive Offices, 511 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 


AMF does it better—automatically! 


Hours of Flight Training: 360 


iat 


CREATORS AND PRODUCERS OF ELECTRONIC AND MECHANICAL EQUIPMENT FOR THE ARMED SERVICES: Radar antennae and drive units * automatic 


loaders for Army and Navy weapons « elevating and azimuth mechanisms « cooling fans for Army tanks « airplane parts ¢ mobile ovens « electronic 
training devices * naval ordnance « rolled and welded steel products « shell components « silver-zinc batteries * special military projects. 
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will give you 
increased office 


PRODUCTION 


Here's amazing new seating comfort 
that will banish four o'clock fatigue 
— increase production, improve mor- 
ale, step-up general office efficiency. 


Seat yourself and your employees in 
< an Art Metal Aluminum Posture 
Chair and you'll get unequalled seat- 
ing comfort in any position, 

working or relaxing. 
These chairs are hand- 
somely styled, durably 
made. Art Metal offers 
the finest in quality — 
welded cubular construction, 
Foam Latex upholstery. 


There's an Art Metal Posture 
Chair designed specially 
for you, your secretaries, 
your clerks. All are 
backed by more than 60 
years of experience in 
manufacturing the 

very best in metal 

office equipment, 
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Find out how vical correct seating is 
to office efficiency. Write for free 
pamphlet “Correct Sitting Posture.” 
Or call on your nearest Art Metal 
Dealer. Art Metal Construction 
Company, Jamestown, N. Y. 


Only Art Metal 
Posture Chairs Offer 


“TILT-ACTION” SEAT. In working po- 
sition or relaxing, same body angle 
is maintained, Feet remain on floor 
at all times, constricting pressure 


2 © . 
back of knees is eliminated 


Planning to move or rearrange your office? 
Write for the nationally recognized Art 
Metal handbook “Office Standards and 
Planning.”” Or contact your neorest Art 
Metal Dealer — he's an office planning 
specialist trained to help you obtain the 
greatest efficiency. 


“LIVE-ACTION" BACK. Automatically 
provides full support in any position 
Back construction pivots in special 
mountings, follows in- 

clination of spine. 








All adjustments for 
perfect comfort can be 
made quickly, easily. 


There's an 


Art 


to better 
SEATING 
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CORRECT SEATING 











working as a practical nurse. But the love 
of literature flourished on empty stom- 
achs. When Edna was 14, her poems began 
to appear in St. Nicholas Magazine ; when 
she was 20, Renascence made her famous. 
She was an oldish 21 when a benefactor 
sent her to Vassar, a school she at first 
disliked: “They treat us like an orphan 
asylum . . . A man is forbidden as if he 
were an apple.” At the same time she 
wrote to her mother for a Bible (“You 
know it by heart, so you don’t need it. 
But I really do need it, Mother dear 
. . -”), and took part in impromptu stu- 
dent prayer meetings. In her senior year, 
Edna almost lost the right to sit with her 
class on commencement day; she had 
slipped away from college for too many 
overnight stays. But “the class made such 
a fuss” that the authorities let her don 
cap & gown with the rest. 

In Manhattan, at 25, she was broke and 
developing “a perfect passion for earning 
money, don’t care much how I earn it.” A 
fling at acting didn’t help, but soon her 
stories under the name of Nancy Boyd 
broke the pinch of poverty. By 1920 mag- 
azines were competing for her poetry: 
“Oh, Lud! Have you noticed how Vanity 
Fair is featuring me of late? They just 
can’t seem to go to print without me. And 
the New Republic is writing to me in long- 
hand begging for a crumb of verse.” From 
that time on, she could publish just about 
anything she wanted to write. 

"Then You Get Sicker." Anyone look- 
ing for marks of the wacky genius will not 
find them in the Millay letters. She was 
deadly serious about her work; sometimes 
she spent months on a single short poem. 
And she could be much tougher on herself 
than her dazzled critics: “I couldn't make 
up my mind whether or not to send the 
poems, they all seem so verminous.” What 
she wrote to her mother about her sister’s 
first book was the kind of gritty common- 
sense that would have startled her fans: 
“A person who publishes a book willfully 
appears before the populace with his pants 
down. . . If it’s a good book nothing can 
harm her. If it’s a bad book, nothing can 
help her.” 

After 1923, when she married a Dutch 
businessman named Eugen Boissevain, she 
did not have to worry about money again 
until the last years of her life, but illnesses 
of all sorts plagued her: “It’s not true that 
life is one damn thing after another—it’s 
one damn thing over & over—there’s the 
rub—first you get sick—then you get sick- 
er—then you get not quite so sick—then 
you get hardly sick at all—then you get a 
little sicker—then you get a lot sicker— 
then you get not quite so sick—oh, hell.” 

She became more crotchety, peevish, 
less productive as the ‘30s passed. But 
World War II sent her into an enraged 
flurry of writing: she had “enlisted for 
the duration.” No one knew better than 
Edna Millay what poor stuff it was, Of 
Make Bright the Arrows she wrote: “A 
piece of propaganda, acres of bad poetry.” 
She was sure that no matter what else she 
might do, “lovers of pure poetry . . . will 
; never forgive me for writing this 
book.” She wrote a lot more “duration” 
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ARE YOU MAN... 
OR MOLE? 


Why build tunnels above ground? Thermopane* in- 
sulating glass forms a wall that keeps heat in during 
winter, out during summer and muffles outdoor 
noise. That's all you get from an opaque wall. 
But a Daylight Wall of Thermopane gives you more, 
natural daylight, sunshine, a view 
and a marvelous feeling of not being cooped up! 


a lot more 


So why have solid walls when you can enjoy 
Daylight Walls insulated with Thermopane? 

The quick facts on Thermopane insulating glass 
are given below. If your climate doesn’t require 
the insulation of Thermopane, you can still enjoy the 
daylight and view provided by a Daylight Wall 
made of single glass. 

In this age of functional design, why plan a 
building—be it school, office or factory—in which 
lighting during the day will be a constant extra 
cost? Daylight is free... let lots of it come in 
through large expanses of glass. 

No matter what kind of building you are plan- 
ning, compare the complete cost of a Daylight Wall 
with an opaque wall. A Daylight Wall has certain 
structural advantages—light weight, quickly 


THERMOPANE 














Left: Corridor of Greenwood 
School, Waukegan, Ill., as de- 
signed with Thermopane in- 
sulating glass by architects 
Ganster & Hennighausen, 
Waukegan. 


Below is the same corridor, 
retouched according to the 
mole philosophy of living in 
dark tunnels, 


erected, less interior finishing and decorating. Then 
add to these economic advantages the priceless joy 
of natural daylight, sunshine and vision. 

For literature on Daylight Walls and Thermo- 
pane, write: Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company, 
46112 Nicholas Bldg., Toledo 3, Ohio. ‘® 





THERMOPANE QUICK FACTS 


Thermopane* insulating glass is widely and 
successtully used for all kinds of buildings, 
Thermopane with 's" of dry air hermetically 
sealed between two panes has twice the 
insulating value of single gloss. It insulates 
cbowt the some os co 10” solid masonry 
wall. This minimizes chilliness, drafts ond 
heat loss ot windows in winter. Cuts oir 
conditioning costs by reducing the omount 
of heat entering during summer. It cuts out 
44% more noise than single gloss. 


Two Panes of Gloss 


Blonket of dry oir 
insvictes window 


Bondermetic (metal- 
to- glass) Seol* keeps 
ol dry ond cleon 





PLATE GLASS © WINDOW GLASS 





UP WAND bis) 


THAT DON’T OBSCURE VISION 







Other L-O-F Gloss Products: Vitrolite* + Safety Gloss «+  £-Z-Eye Safety Plate + ‘Tul-flex* Plate & Doors + Fiber-Glass 
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BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY 86.8 PROOF 
Browne-Vintners Co., Inc., N. Y., Sole Distributors 





of course. 








INTEREST FOR LIFE 
ON TAX MONEY 
iima@.\ my \ 3 


IN 1952 





POMONA COLLEGE offers you a unique 
investment opportunity. It pays income 
to you for life at a rate of interest equal 
to the average net yield earned each year 
on the invested funds of the college. And 
better still, part of your cost is paid for 
by tax money. This permits you to receive 
income for life on money you would 
otherwise pay out in income taxes. 

Save Capital Gains Tax 

Here is a second tax saving available 
to you. In place of cash you can use secur- 
ities for the purchase of a Pomona Col- 
lege life income contract. You realize full 
market value of the property you transfer 
and you eliminate all capital gains tax. 

If you are interested in 
knowing more about this 
unique plan—where the 
principal will be used 
ultimately to establish 
@ memorial in your 
name—then it will pay 
you to write today for 


this free booklet. 


POMONA COLLEGE 


Room 201, Sumner Hall 
Claremont 
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SOIL CONDITIONERS 
Green Thumb Results 


As every gardening hobbyist knows, some 
soils are just naturally unfriendly. Plants 
grow better in loose soil than in hard, crusty 
earth that chokes off seedlings before they 


| can push their heads above ground. 


Agricultural experts agree that there is a 
definite relationship between soil structure 
and productivity, or yield. Even a fertile 
soil will produce better results if its struc- 
ture is crumbly and loamy. Krilium,”* a soil 
conditioner made by Monsanto and tested 
for 4 years in every area of the United 
States, is equally effective in lawn, flower, 
and vegetable seedbeds. Worked into the 
soil, Krilium stabilizes it into tiny particles, 
or “aggregates,” that do not break down 
under pouring rain or hot sun. 


Most clay soils are gooey when wet, rock- 
like when baked dry by the sun. Krilium, 
properly applied, markedly improves soil 
structure, loosening the earth to admit oxy- 
gen and water to the plant’s growth zone 
near the roots. Although it is not a fertilizer, 
Krilium does help seeds germinate faster, 
speeds emergence and growth. 


Monsanto specialists have prepared a 16- 
page Gardeners’ Guide, illustrating proper 
Krilium application in various types of soil. 
Copies are available on 
request in writing to 
the Monsanto Chemical 
Company, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 





MONSANTO 


*Monsanto Trade-mark 








poetry, and the last year of the war she 
paid with a breakdown. 

She never again wrote good poetry. She 
was found dead in the isolated country 
house in Austerlitz, N.Y., where she had 
lived alone since the death of her husband 
in 1949. Even near the end, sick and 
broke, she refused her publisher's proposi- 
tion to compromise what she had written 
by writing what she called an “erotic auto- 
biography” to accompany an edition of 
her love poems. 


Down by the Rio Grande 


THe Wonoerrut Country (387 pp.}— 
Tom Lea—Little, Brown ($3.75). 


Tom Lea of El Paso is a good painter 
and a good writer. He loves his native 
Southwest, is steeped in its history and 
traditions. In his first novel, The Brave 
Bulls (Tue, April 25, 1949), he was an 





Home with the Kangers. 


artist writing exactly and movingly about 
another art: bullfighting. He was also a 
surprisingly good novelist exploring the 
range of courage, despair and fear in the 
heart of a brave man. 

In his new book, The Wonderful Coun- 
try, Author Lea comes a cropper at that 
traditionally exacting hurdle, novel No. 2. 
Because The Wonderful Country is an 
book written with obvious care 
and even reserved passion, it is easy to 
respect it and wait with interest for No. 
3. Lea’s wonderful country is, of course, 
the Southwest, in particular “where Texas 
and New Mexico meet Chihuahua and 
Sonora.” The time is a few years after the 
Civil War, and the hero is a young gun- 
toter named Martin Brady, who has ex- 
patriated himself to Mexico for a good 
reason: at 14 he killed a man back in 
Texas. Brady is more Mexican than grin- 
go now, a hard, quiet, mercenary gunman 
who works for a Mexican landowner. But 
he has a hankering for Texas and can 


honest 
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Blind to the facts—of wasting 


She sees the light 





with Moore Continuous form. . 





instead of 2 typings.. 


delay 


1 typing 





blurred, 
too —he couldn’t see how poor system 
slowed fill- 


mixed records, 


The boss's vision was a little 


cut everybody's efficiency, 
ing of orders. It made 


good accounting difficult, 


\ Moore man looked at the 
that made simple jobs hard. In its place, 
he designed a 4-part Continuous Inter- 
leaved Form, marginal punched. In one 
typing it provides copy that: authorizes 


system 





shipments to branch offices — advises 
branches — bills them 


record of receipt 


them a 
keeps a head office 


~ gives 
control. It saves typings, prevents con- 
fusion, makes operations dovetail. 


Moore men suggest savings like this 
every day. Call the one nearest you. 
He offers the widest available 
forms, knows how to design the right 
business form for every form of business. 


range of 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Niagara Falls, N.Y. © Denton, Tex 


Continuous 
Register Forms 


Sales Books for 
Every Business Operation 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


> Emeryville, Calif. 





Registers 


Over 300 offices and factories across U.S. and Canada 


42 P| 


Speedisets for Fast 
Carbon Extraction 








Fantold Billing 
Machine Forms 


Marginal Penched 
Business Machine Forms 





at Colonel Crow's little log cabin distillery. 





Many a west-bound Forty-Niner stopped to enjoy a bit of Kentucky hospitality 





THE COVERED WAGONS PAUSE AT JAMES CROW’S DISTILLERY 






6 y Lentachy L Viraigl re i idone VW) iskey / 


Exacting judges of whiskey still pause for a bit of this 
fine hospitality—although they may be thousands of miles 

from Kentucky. For the fame of James Crow’s whiskey has 
spread far and wide since the days of the covered wagon. 





Wherever you go, those in the know ask for Old Crow. 


CF Cuong x pind Graal Whikis 
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100 PROOF « THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY COMPANY, FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY 


never forget where home is. He makes it 
home for good, finally, as a Texas Ranger, 
but not until after enough Indian fighting 
and other assorted acts of violence to sat- 
isfy a Zane Grey fan. 

Author Lea has really written a good 
old-fashioned western, full of dead-shot 
marksmanship and a man’s love for his 
horse. Neither Brady nor anyone else in 
the book is a successfully developed char- 
acter, but with all its weaknesses The 
Wonderful Country is still a western plus, 
What is extra comes in Author Lea’s fine | 
descriptive writing, a love for the West 
that is conveyed with grace and dignity, 
an authentic sense of place. 





Elephants in the Raw | 


Komoon!—CapturinG THE CHaAb Ete- 
PHANT (219 pp.}—Heinrich Oberjohann 
—Pantheon ($3). 


The elephant in captivity, says Heinrich 
Oberjohann, is a pious fraud—a nine-foot 
canting hypocrite that gives the human 
public what it wants while privately laugh- 
ing up its trunk at the hairless little apes. 
Only in the wilds of Asia and, better still, 
of Africa, can elephant nature be seen in 
the raw; and then usually only by other 
elephants, for the largest of land animals is 
also one of the more elusive. 

Heinrich Oberjohann is a_bring-'em- 
back-alive man, and he probably knows as 
much about elephants in the raw as any- 
body living. In the ’30s, Animal Trader 
Carlo Hagenbeck sent him out to kidnap a 
few calves from the great herds which still 
roam the noxious swamps around Lake 
Chad, in North Central Africa. He lived 
for four years within scent of elephants 
—“I became an elephant myself.” In 
Komoon! (Berberi dialect for elephant) 
he tells what it was like. Author Ober- 
johann is no scientist; some of his con- 
clusions about the big animals will strain 
the faith of stay-at-homes. But he has 
written one of the most absorbing adven- 
ture stories in many a week. 

Mothers Do Not Desert. Hunter Ober- 
johann traveled light. He slept beneath 
the sky on grass mat and saddle, ate only 
once a day, native style. To keep off mos- 
quitoes, he often lived in a swath of thick 
toweling. All the while. day & night, he 
followed the herds through the stinking 
swamps, disdaining snakes, crocs and in- 
sects in his passion for pachyderms. 

Oberjohann made his first capture when 
a cow elephant charged him in swamp 
water. She turned aside when his native 
boy screamed, and charged the boy in- 
stead. The boy ducked under water. So did 
Oberjohann, and the cow ran off. Her 
baby, left behind, accepted Oberjohann’s 
rope, and off they went, on the double, 
toward dry land. Oberjohann, knowing 
that mother elephants do not desert their 
children, waited for trouble. 

All that night the baby elephant stood 
tethered while Oberjohann sat in a giant 
acacia tree, to wait for the mother’s attack 
and watch the proceedings. At 2 a.m., “the 
night turned into a roaring, crashing hell.” 
The acacia tree was torn from its roots, 
and Oberjohann was hurled 15 feet into 
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MATERIALS 


HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


ALES 


BEST-BUY LINE 


—and it marks your BEST source of Materials Handling Service—Service 
that encompasses Technical Counsel, Plant Surveys, Operator Training 
and Engineering as well as expert Maintenance and Repairs. Look with 
confidence to CLARK's nation wide organization of Authorized Sales and 


Service Dealers. 


ALABAMA: BIRMINGHAM 

M-H Equipment Compony 
ARIZONA: PHOENIX 

Robert H. Braun Company 
ARKANSAS: LITTLE ROCK 

Bigelow Robinson Co. 
BRITISH COLUMBIA: VANCOUVER 

National Machinery Company, Utd. 
CALIFORNIA: FRESNO 1 

Robert H. Braun Company 
CAUFORNIA: LOS ANGELES 22 

Robert H. Braun Company 
CALIFORNIA: OAKLAND 3 

Glen L. Codman Co., Inc. 
COLORADO: DENVER 

J. N. Meade 
CONNECTICUT: NEW HAVEN 15 

C. E. Reutter Corporation 
DIST. OF COLUMBIA: WASHINGTON 

Fallswoy Spring & Equipment Co. 
FLORIDA: JACKSONVILLE 

Whitmore Industrial Trucks. 
FLORIDA: MIAMI 

EquipCo, Inc. 
FLORIDA: TAMPA 

Whitmore Industrial Trucks 
ILLINOIS: CHICAGO 4 

Modern Handling Equipment, Inc. 
INDIANA: EVANSVILLE 13 

W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
INDIANA: INDIANAPOLIS 5 

W. A, Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
INDIANA: SOUTH BEND 14 

Moterials Handlin, ing Equipment Corp. 
IOWA: DAVENPOR 

Big River Equipment Company, Inc. 
iow ES MOINES 

Big River Equipment Company, Inc. 
KENTUCKY: LOUISVILLE 7 

W. A. Marschke & Sons, Inc. 
LOUISIANA: NEW ORLEANS 

industriol Truck & Caster Co., Inc. 
MAINE; PORTLAND 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, inc. 
MANITOBA: WINNIPEG 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., itd. 
MARYLAND: BALTIMORE 6 

Fallsway Spring & Equipment Co, 
MASSACHUSETTS: BOSTON (Malden 48) 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
MICHIGAN: DETROIT 2 

Material Handling Sales Corp. 
MICHIGAN: GRAND RAPIDS 

Material Handling Sales Corp. 
MINNESOTA: MINNEAPOLIS ? 

Material Handling Engi — 
MISSOURI: KANSAS Cli 

Lift Truck Soles & Aches Inc. 
MISSOURI: ST. LOUIS 8 

Materials Handling Equipment Corp. 
NEW JERSEY: UNION 

Hull Equipment Co. 
NEW YORK: ALBANY 

Rushmore, Weber & Case, Inc. 





NEW YORK: BUFFALO 2 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
NEW YORK: NEW YORK 14 

Bond Industrial Equip. Sales Co., Inc. 
NEW YORK: SYRACUSE 2 

Brodie Industrial Trucks, Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA: GREENSBORO 

Industrial Truck Soles & Service Co. 
NORTH DAKOTA: FARGO 

Sweeney Brothers Tractor Co. 
OHIO: CINCINNATI 15 

Robert C. Young & Co. 
OHIO: CLEVELAND 11 

Meterial Handling Equipment Corp. 
OHIO: COLUMBUS 

Edword J. Sherry Co. 
OHIO: TOLEDO 4 

Kern Truck Sales, Inc. 
OKLAHOMA: TULSA 6 

Arst Equipment Company 
actos FT. WILLIAM 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Ltd. 

ONTARIO: TORONTO 5 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., lid. 
ONTARIO: WINDSOR 

4. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Utd. 
OREGON: EUGENE 

Preston Faller 
OREGON: PORTLAND 5 

Preston Faller 
PENNSYLVANIA: HARRISBURG 

Furnival Machinery Co, 
PENNSYLVANIA: PHILADELPHIA 

Furnival Machinery Co. 
PENNSYLVANIA: PITTSBURGH 33 

Material Handling, Inc. 
QUEBEC: MONTREAL 9 

J. H. Ryder Machinery Co., Reg. 
SOUTH CAROLINA: COLUMBIA 

lukas Equipment Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA: SIOUX FALLS 

Stan Houston Equipment 
TENNESSEE: KNOXVILLE 

Dempster Bros., Inc. (I.7.D.) 
TENNESSEE: MEMPHIS 

Fred J. Vandemark Co. 
TERRITORY OF HAWAII: HONOLULU 

Pressed Steel Car Co., Inc. 
TEXAS: DALLAS 

T. G. Frazee 
TEXAS: HOUSTON 25 

T. G. Frozee 
UTAH: SALT LAKE CITY 

Albert J. lscacsen Compony, Inc. 
VIRGINIA: NORFOLK 

Wilson Industrial Equipment, Inc. 
WASHINGTON: SEATTLE 

Preston Faller 
WASHINGTON: SPOKANE 

Preston Faller 
WISCONSIN: GREEN BAY 

Wisconsin Industrial Truck Co,, Inc. 
WISCONSIN: MILWAUKEE 10 

Wisconsin Industrial Truck Co., Inc. 


in the Yellow Pages of your phone book, you will find your nearby CLARK dealer listed under “Trucks— Industrial” 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK DIVISION 


CLARK EQUIPMENT COMPANY 


BATTLE CREEK, MICHIGAN 


/s is the SIGN of your 
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MASKING TAPE 


The Fastest and best 
masking tape made | 


An entirely new tape created by 

Myst1k’s exclusive Balanced Formula! 

The cellulose fiber backing—saturated with a 
special rubber compound—actually is more 
rubber than fiber. Thinner, stronger, fully 
creped for double flexibility, this backing is in 
perfect balance with the right adhesive 
strength to hold under all conditions . . . yet 
strip off clean and fast in one piece. This 
perfect balance makes Mystik Brand 
Thinflex the fastest and best masking tape 
made. Makes sharper lines . . . leaves no residue 
—stain-resistant ... does a better job faster, 
at lower cost! You've never tried a masking 
tape like Mystik Brand Thinflex! Write for 
information and samples. Mystik Adhesive 
Products, 2659 N. Kildare Ave., Chicago 39. 







Self-Stik Waterproof Cloth Tapes—14 colors!) e New Mystik Thinflex® Masking Tape 
Uncoated Cloth Tapes « Mystik Protecto-Mask® e Mystik Spra-Mask® e Mystik Sand-Blast® 
Mystik Dri-Pipe® Insulation e Mystik® Freezer Tape © Mystik® Book Repair Tape 


© Mystik Adhesive Products, 1952 Trademarks Mystik and Thinflex Registered 
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some thorn bushes. In a few minutes, he 
says, the mother smashed 14 acacias and 
some 50 other trees, trampling them al- 
most level with the ground. 

In the morning the hunters fled with 
their captive. All at once, at the edge of a 
forest, “I stood beside a dark grey rock, 
twelve feet high.” It was the mother. “Her 
eyes were uncanny, fixed and empty.” 
Oberjohann judged that she “had actually 
been driven mad by her boundless sorrow 
at losing her child. I prodded her trunk 
lightly with my bamboo staff.” Dully, she 
moved away. Next night she destroyed a 
native village, but Oberjohann never saw 
her again. 

Rumbling Majorities. Sometimes Ober- 
johann was able to keep close to a herd 
for several minutes at a stretch without 
being detected; piece by piece he added 
to his elephant lore. 

Elephants, he says, cannot see. clearly 
beyond 25 yards, but they can hear and 








Thea Umlauff 
HuNTER OBERJOHANN 


A passion for pachyderms. 


smell for hundreds of yards, and some- 
times farther. More than once he followed 
groups of elephants which had detached 
themselves from the main herd; when he 
revealed himself, the groups fled. And at 
the same moment, sometimes miles away, 
the main herd would break off in uneasi- 
ness. Oberjohann, who tested this ob- 
servation by leaving several natives to 
watch the main herd, believes that it 
points to something remarkably like ele- 
phant telepathy. 

Oberjohann submits that the elephants 
even have a secret service of wise old ele- 
phants that spy on human activity over a 
wide area. All information so gathered is 
“discussed,” sometimes for rumbling hours 
on end, in a herd council, until “agree- 
ment” is achieved—occasionally by a re- 
sort to force on the part of the majority. 

During his four years, Oberjohann cap- 
tured 19 baby elephants (all of them 
died), killed a dozen or more, had a leg 
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This CRANE VALVE 
stopped corrosion where 


A large paper mill was troubled by 
repeated valve failures on vital digester 
process controls. Corrosion made the 
valves leak and hard to operate. It 
had to be stopped, and this Crane 
fou’ll find this valve 
among many hundreds in the big 
Crane Catalog. Some are for special 
needs; some for routine services. But 


valve did 


all are designed to give bigger value 


it. 


through better Crane Quality. 





Read These Facts 
of the Case! 













Where Installed: In gas relieflines 
on sulphate pulp digesters in a 
large southern paper mill. Valves 
normally throttle gas flow, under 
pressure. 


Trouble Encountered: Various 
valves formerly used were severely 
corroded by the sulphate vapors. 
Gave constant trouble with leak- 
age and difficult operation. Repair 
and replacement costs were exces- 
sively high. 


Solution and Result: Crane 18-8 
Mo Plug Gate Valves stopped the 
trouble: corrosion, at its source. 
After 2 years’ service, inspection 
showed they were still as good as 
new and out-performing, in every 
way,allothervalves tried. Adopted 
as standard equipment on this 
mill's digesters. 


More CRANE VALVES 
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IS YOUR BRANDY HANDY? 


Now it can be 

TM aleeliine loth as 
*x*xxHENNESSY 
elUigiitemeiiclite ty 


This is the smart way to serve 

#&kkx Hennessy—the world’s preferred 
Cognac Brandy. Just a tip of the bottle in 
its pivoted cradle and your brandy 


is handy—you are ready to enjoy 
the good taste of x*x*x Hennessy 


Get one of these attractive pouring 
stands complete with pourer for your own 
home. Simply clip out this advertisement, 


Write your name and address on the margin, 


Gnd mail with $1.00 to Hennessy, Room 4 
250 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


: xk k & 
HENNESSY 
84 PROOF COGNAC BRANDY 
Schieffelin & Co., New York © Importers since 1794 
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‘at ease! 


1 Your-New-Plant May Be 
Already Built... « 


Send for 
free booklet, 
Physical 

Fitness"’ 


Companies planning expansion are 
constantly finding perfect facilities 
for rent, lease or sale in Missouri. 
Right now there are 97 buildings of 
all sizes and descriptions on the 
Available Buildings’ List which is 
revised and brought up to date 
quarterly. Missouri is able to supply 
you with complete industrial maps 
showing transportation, resources, 
labor supply, etc., along with Special 
Confidential Reports surveying any 
particular questions you might have; 


DO/MORE is the chair that “backs you 
up” with the same wonderful comfort... 
whether working or relaxing. You're al- 
ways at ease! Prove this to yourself...with 
a trial of a custom-fitted Do/ More chair. 


Your health deserves a 


DO/MORE 





OOMORE CHAIR COMPANY, INC., Dept.1107 5 7 
4 Our entire staff is at your service ...to 
Elkhart, Indiana ° . 23 ? f 
Please send free "Physical Fines” booklet : help you in your plans for expansion, 
. Write, wire or call: 
NAME ; 
iecnian : || MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES 
—— — © 
CIvy, STATE AND DEVELOPMENT 


Dept. J-27 Jefferson City, Mo. 


O Send representative to arrange trial 
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injured and s ribs fractured by an irri- 
tated cleph: yarely escaped with his life 
a hundred times. The herds knew and 
hated him, he believes. Yet some 
in their night passages, they would trun- 
dle through his camp, passing not six 
feet from where he lay marveling and 
afraid, and move on without ruffling a 
hair of his head or touching a stick of his 
equipment. Apparently, as John Ruskin 
once concluded, the great animals have a 
susceptibility to “points of honor.” Says 
Oberjohann flatly: “They never attack a 
human being while he is asleep.” 
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Condemned Playgrounds 
THe Last Reso 


f , 
fond Amory— 





(527 pp.j—Cleve- 








At the height of Newport's “Golden 
Age,”’ one of the resort's hostesses gave a 
dinner for 50 at which the center of the 
table was piled with sand. Each of the 
guests found a small, sterling silver pail 
and shovel at his place. At a given signal 
everyone dug frantically for thousands of 
dollars’ worth of rubies, sapphires and 
diamonds buried in the sandpile. 

That was in turn-of-the-century days, 
when any millionaire looking for the 
shortest distance between the cash regis- 
ter and the social register usually made a 
beeline for such society resorts as Sara- 
toga, Bar Harbor, Tuxedo Park, South- 
ampton, Palm Beach and Newport. In 
those days, Society with a capital S was 
blissfully unaware that Taxes with a capi- 
tal T would ever chase it away from its 
New- 








playgrounds. Nowadays, as one 
porter put it before he died in 1950: 
“The ‘400’ has been marked down to 
$3.98.” 

M.C. But Not M. Proust. Wandering 
nostalgically over the condemned play- 
grounds in The Last Resorts, Cleveland 
(The Proper Bostonians) Amory tries to 
catch the flavor of their heydays. He does 
better as an M.C. than an M. Proust, but 
his gossipy barrage of light anecdotes and 
heavy name-dropping should delight hoi 
polloi and aristoi alike. 

Each resort had its own tone—or tried 
to. Tuxedo Park was the home of the 
tuxedo, frosty formality, and an Autumn 
Ball that still kicks off New York's debu- 
tante season. Like most resorts, it was 
built by a millionaire with a whim of iron. 
In the winter of 1885-86, Pierre Lorillard 
V (snuff and tobacco), with the aid of 
$1,500,000 and 1,800 personally imported 
Italian laborers, turned 600,000 acres of 
Ramapo Hills country into a select colony 
of stately pleasure domes. Once a “must” 
among top society resorters, it is now, by 





comparison, a social ghost town. 

Before hardening of the monetary ar- 
teries set in, Newport reared its cottages 
like palaces, its hostesses like monarchs, 
and no higher gates remained to crash, 
outside of heaven’s. Its most famous 
“cottage” was Cornelius Vanderbilt's 
“The Breakers,’ now unoccupied but 
open to sightseers, which cost $5,000,000 
and boasted 7o rooms (33 of them for 
servants), Newport’s sauciest social queen 
was Mrs. Stuyvesant (“Mamie”) Fish, 
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4000 TONS OF PRESSURE 





... that’s how this new forging press, part of the Kropp expansion program, 
operates. Additionally, we have put into operation three drop hammers of 40,000, 
20,000 and 16,000 Ib. capacities, new modern heat treating furnaces, additional 

die sinking machinery . . . until our equipment and facilities for supplying your forged 
parts are unsurpassed by anyone. If you need forgings—one or a million-of steel, 
titanium or other alloys—call on Kropp, ‘America’s Number One Forge Company’’. 


KROPP FORGE COMPANY 


CHICAGO 50, ILLINOIS 
SUBSIDIARIES 
KROPP STEEL CO.. Rockford, Ill. . . . for structural and welded steel products. 
KROPP FORGE ORDNANCE CO., Melvindale, Mich....for your defense program. 
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who relished the Texas Guinan approach 
to guests. “Howdy-do, howdy-do,” she 
would jabber at new arrivals. “Make 
yourselves at home. And believe me, there 
is no one who wishes you were there more 
than I do.” 

From Insteps to Step-Ins. Witty talk 
and romantic flirtations were supposed 
to be Bar Harbor’s specialties. Nowadays, 
old-fashioned flirting is extinct. and the 
colony's Alice Van Rensselaer thinks she 
knows why: “The granddaughter of the 
girl who wouldn't show her instep now 
shows her step-ins.” And so it goes. Palm 
Beach, Saratoga, the Berkshires. the Vir- 
ginia springs—they aren’t what they used 
to be, chants Author Amory. 


From his talks with old resorters, 


Amory has gleaned a theory about the life 








Newport's Mame Fisu 
First the nice, then the naughty. 
cycles of the old resorts. Usually the first 
to come, the theory holds, were artists 
and writers in search of good scenery and 
solitude. Clergymen, college professors 
and other “solid people” followed them. 
Then came “nice” millionaires in quest of 
the solid people and the simple life. After 
them came “naughty” millionaires in 
search of “nice” millionaires. After them 
came trouble. 

Author Amory feels that most resorts 
are in bad trouble now, but this is not a 


unanimous opinion. Says Meyer Davis, 
society's favorite bandleader: “I have 
bigger and better things booked . . . than 


I have ever had.” The oldtime show of 
wealth is a thing of the past, he says, but 
the old social urges—and some of the 
millions—remain, “No matter who's giv- 
ing the party, they all keep telling me: 
‘No publicity, no publicity.” It makes 
things very tough for me and the boys.” 
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-ItyENO 


MILD ANTACID 
GENTLE LAXATIVE 


family favorite for over 80 years 


AH, Foop’s wonperFuL, but oh, those 
after-effects at times! ... Not so with 
sparkling Eno on hand! Beneficial, good 
tasting Eno goes right after heartburn, 
upset stomach and gas due to acid indi- 
gestion . . . helps bring you back to 
normal! You see, Eno has a unique buf- 
fering alkaline action that gives you 
real relief over a long period of time, 
Get Eno today—all better druggists. 

Mild Antacid—Long-lasting buffering alka- 
line antacid action! Gentle Laxative—To 
relieve temporary sluggishness gently, 
take break- 


fast when needed. 


before 
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A message to U. S. Business about the readers of TIME, 


The man in at ot 
two positions 

















@ As abusinessman, he buysorinfluences 
the buying for his company of goods and 
services of many kinds from many different 
sources, 


i @ Asa family man, he enjoys an upper 
N income manner of living... both at home 
—~ and within the circle of his friends. He 

(0 and his wife, because their interests are 
broader and their means way above the 
national average, are consistent best cus- 
tomers for better products and services. 





Q.E.D. 


Successful businessmen-family heads 
like this, with their wives and families, com- 
prise in large part the audience of TIME. 
Every week TIME’s advertising pages talk 
directly to 1,700,000 families, America’s most 
valuable prospects—best customers in two 
positions to buy. 
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DIETZGEN 


Look for the distinctive black-and-orange 
package thet identifies the Dietzgen 
line of more than 8000 quelity items 





DIRECTO 


T. M, REG, U. S. PAT. OFF, 


The new, improved 
Dietzgen process for making prints 


that sparkle with contrast! 


If you want direct positive prints with black- 
er-than-ever lines on whiter-than-ever back- 
grounds, then Dietzgen DIRECTO is your an- 
swer. Years of research in chemistry have 
perfected this amazing semi-dry method that 
gives you ready-to-use prints in seconds. 
DIRECTO prints are permanent, too. Lines 
won't fade in strong light, won't smudge, 
won't offset. These prints are so hardy that 
even when oil-soaked, grime-smeared, 
sweat-stained, they retain legibility. 
There's no washing, no lengthy drying 
time, no negative needed—so hours are 
saved, and cost too, DIRECTO prints are made 
directly in black-on-white from your trans- 
lucent original. And now, for color coding, 


Send for 
Samples 





Test DIRECTO in your own shop, 
office, field work. Write on your 
company letterhead for stock sam- 
ples, sent without obligation. 
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DIRECTO prints may be had with blue, pink 
yellow and green backgrounds, plus white. 

Add to this the virtue that you can write 
or draw on DIRECTO with pen, pencil or 
water color. And to this thet you can de- 
pend on DIRECTO for uniformly black lines 
ct all times, for DIRECTO developing solu- 
tion is chemically stable, always brings out 
strong black images, mixed fresh or old. 

Yes, DIRECTO is the talk of every office, 
shop or plant where really good prints are 
wanted, with extra savings in time and ex- 
pense thrown into the bargain. Why don't 
you give DIRECTO a try and discover for 
yourself that “there is nothing else like it.” 


EUGENE DIETZGEN CO. 
Chicago * New York* Son Francisco * New Orleans 
Los Angeles * Pittsburgh * Washington * Philadel- 
phia * Milwaukee * Deolers in All Principal Cities 


DIETZGEN 

















MISCELLANY 


Big Game. In Kittery, Me., toll col- 
lectors on the state turnpike posted a 
daily revised box score of the hunting 
season's bag in the following categories: 
deer, bears, raccoons, foxes, bobcats, 
hunters. 





Straight Answer. In Arnhem, The 
Netherlands, police were called to break 
up a near free-for-all between two fami- 
lies at the town hall when, during a mar- 
riage ceremony. Registrar R. Kamphuis 
asked the bride if she would take the 
groom as her lawful wedded husband and 
she replied “No.” 


Happy Ending. In Tokyo, when Mys- 
tery Writer Edogawa Ranpo reported 
that his house had been ransacked by a 
burglar, police looked around, found no 
clues, helpfully suggested that it would 
make a good mystery story. 


Machine Politics. In Prince Albert, 
Sask., after Mayor John M. Cuelenaere 
repeatedly urged voters to make certain 
that their names were printed on the 
official list as accredited voters, he was 
nearly barred from running for re-election 
when it was discovered that his own name 
had been left off. 


Unpleasant Aftertaste. In San Rafael, 
Calif., William O. Weissich Sr. was 
awarded $soo by the court after testify- 
ing that, while he was smoking a cigar on 
a bus, the lady driver snatched it from 
his hand, ground it out on the steering 
wheel and left him “shocked, trembling, 
mortified and embarrassed.” 


College Try. In Chapel Hill, N.C., 
after grimly watching his school’s foot- 
ball team drop three games in a row, 
University of North Carolina Cheer 
Leader Harry Benton Thorp turned in 
his megaphone, reported to the coach as 
a team candidate. 


Attention to Detail. In Japan, Marine 
Lieut. James H. Orr took his old darned 
uniform to a tailor, asked to have another 
made exactly like it, returned later to find 
the new uniform, complete with darn. 


Depression. In Cumberland, Md., Wil- 
liam Lowery, still half asleep, got up on 
the wrong side of the bed, fell out the 
second-story window. 


Reverse English. In London, Conserv- 
ative M.P. Major Sydney Markham com- 
plained in the House of Commons that 
tradesmen, cashing in on the coming coro- 
nation, were using objectionable ads, e.g.: 
“Ladies’ underwear, ornamented with the 
Union Jack at the rear.” 


Business Cycle. In Appleton, Wis., Da- 
vid Zwick told the municipal court that 
he had been trapping muskrats out of 
season to finance his way through conser- 
vation school. 
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The Medal SCOTCH of the World 


Famed are the clans of Scotland 

. their colorful tartans 

worn in glory through 

the centuries. Famous, too, is 
Dewar’s White Label and 

Victoria Vat, forever and always a 


wee bit o’ Scotland in a bottle! 
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Why did you change to Camels, FARLEY GRANGER? 























| wantéd a cigarette that 
was cool and mild and had 


tri | 
rich flavor, pack after pack... | tried Camels 


as my steady 
smoke 

for 30 days— 

they beat any 
/ other cigarette 

*E Ive smoked ! 





HJ. Keyne Tobac 


More People smoke Camels 
than any other cigarette! 


/ 


Y Jay! } 








fp are sound reasons for Camel's Start your 

overwhelming popularity. You can find those own 30-day 

reasons in a sensible, logical way. Do what Camel 
mildness 


Farley Granger did. Smoke only Camels for 
‘ as test today! 
30 days. See how Camel's rich, full flavor 
and cool, cool mildness continue to bring you 
»pleasure pack after pack, week after w eck. 
Camels have a flavor that doesn’t tire your taste. 
Through steady smoking you'll see why 4 
Camel is enjoyed by more people than any : io tay 4 


other cigarette! 


